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PREFACE 


Elizabeth Griffith’s Shakespearean criticism 
has in general been lightly dismissed, and for good 
reason. Obsessed with a systematically ‘moral’ 
approach to the plays, she knew only Johnson to 
praise among her own predecessors; she found 
Falstaft’s eae ‘noble’, King Lear ultimately 
preferable in Tate’s version, and Polonius ‘engag- 
ing ... quite respectable’, and his part ‘wasted’ on 
a comic actor. The Greek Council in Troilus is 
not only admirable, but ‘surpasses anything in 
Homer’, and Siesta speech about gods, 
flies, anil wanton boys in Lear is ‘impious’. But 
as Ralli suggests, ‘her virtues are her own, her 
faults those of her age’, and the curious blend of 
reactionary with apparently anticipatory judge- 
ment—Gloucester against Prince Hal, for example 
—stems primarily from her tendentious, persistent 
subjection of all text to uniformly ‘moral’ formu- 
lae, without attention to context, dramatic method, 
or varying characterizational intent. As formally 
rigid as the neo-Aristotelians, she lacked their 
learning; as didactically concerned as Johnson, 
she missed sadly his common sense. Yet in the 
obstinate application of her particular ‘method’ 
Mrs. Griffith, perhaps simply by luck, happened 
upon a few ideas both new and significantly in 
advance of her time: she is the first, it seems, to 
recognize Shakespeare’s practice of employing 
‘wise fools’, and remarkably early to praise his 
skill in delineating women ‘naturally’. And as if 
to bring a near-century of criticism full circle, she 


PREFACE 


emphatically designates O+hel/o, the play Rymer 
chose to exemplify the defects of Shakespearean 
dramatic poetry, as ‘the last [sic] and greatest effort 
of our Author’s genius’, which ‘may, therefore, 
be looked upon as the chef d’oeuvre of dramatic 
composition’. 

Mrs. Griffith (?1720-1793) grew up in Ire- 
land, where she failed on the stage, and upon 
emigration to London turned writer; she 1s gener- 
ally characterized less as bluestocking th-n hack, 
churning out novels, plays, translations and 
‘familiar letters——even her love-letters to her 
scapegrace husband before marriage, and his to 
her, emerged jointly in print in 1757—principally 
for the sustenance of herself and her numerous 
kin. Garrick, to whom this most ambitious of her 
works is dedicated, sponsored several of her plays 
at Covent Garden between 1765 and 1780, at 
least Swo with considerable success, and as a play- 
wright she may best be remembered. 

The Morality of Shakespeare's Drama Illustrated 
is reprinted from a copy of the first edition in the 
possession of the Publishers, dismantled by the 
General Editor, and compared with three copies 
in the British Museum. It collates [Portrait] 
A-LI8, with no cancels. Reprints appeared at 
Dublin (two vols., 12™°) and at London, both in 
1777: 
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SHAKESPEARE’s DRAMA 


Pee es OR ACT ED: 


By Mrs GRIFFITH. 


Ile pe: extentum funem mihi poffe videtur 

Ire poéta, meuin qui pectus inaniter angit ; 

Irritat, mulcet, falfis terroribus implet, 

Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis, modo ponit Athenis, 
Hor, 


One Ni SD Or IN 
Printed for T. Capeut, in the Strand. 
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Dramatis Perfone. 


N° -EoeN, 


Auonzo, King of Naples. 

SzBASTIAN, his Brother. 

FerpDINANpD, Son to the King of Naples. 
Prospero, rightful Duke of Milan. 
Gonzaxo, an honeft ald Courtier of Naples. 
TrincuLo, a Jefter. 

ARIEL, an airy Spirit. 

Caisan, a favage, and deformed Slave. 


WeOvigr Ne 


Mrranpa, Daughter of Profpero. 


N. B. Itis to be obferved, that in this and all the other Dramatis 
Perfonez, I infert the names of thofe only whom I have brought 
upon the Scene, in the courfe of thefe remarks, either as {peaking 
themfelves, or being fpoken to by others. 


DAVEED GARR hy Eig, 


HERE isno perfon whofe patron- 
age a Work of this kind may 
{fo properly claim, as Your’s; Your pri- 
LAS e 
vate life having done fo much honour to 
the moral part, and Your public one 
iuch juftice to the principal Chara&ers, 
reprefented in our Author’s writings. 


Your action has been a better com- 
ment on his Text, than all his Editors 
have been able to fupply. You mark 
his beauties; They but clear his blots. 
You imprefs us with the living fpirit ; 


They only prefent us the dead letter. 


There is one ftriking fimilarity be- 
tween Shakefpeare and You, in a very 
uncommon particular: He is the only 
Dramatic Writer, who ever alike ex- 

A 2 celled 
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celled in Tragedy and Comedy; and 
we may without flattery venture to af- 


fim, That you are the only Performer 
who ever appeared with equal advan- 


tage, both in the Sock and Bufkin. 


If I had an higher opinion of this 
Work than I have, I fhould have ftill 
but an higher inducement for addreffing 
it to You. From this confideration You 
are bound to receive it, with all its im- 
perfetlions on its head, being offered as 
® tribute of that friendfhip and efteem 
with which I have the honour to be, 


SIR, 


Your much obliged, 


and moft obedient Servant, 


Noverober J, . 
1774. E, G. 
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MONG the many writers of our nation, 
who have by their talents contributed to 
entertain, inform, or improve our minds, no 
one has fo happily or univerfally fucceeded, as 
he whom we may juily ftile our firft, our 
greateft Poet, Shakefpeare. For more than a 
century and a half, this Author has been the 
delight of the Ingenious, the text of the Mo- 
ralift, and the ftudy of the Philofopher. Even 
his cotemporary writers have ingenuoully yielded 
their plaudit to his fame, as not prefuming it 
could leffen theirs, fet at fo great a diftance. 
Such fuperior excellence could never be brought 
into a comparative light; and jealoufy is dumb, 
when competition muft be vain. For him, 
then, they chearfully twined the laurel-wreath, 
and unrepining placed it on his brow; where 
it will ever bloom, while fenfe, tafte, and natural 
feelings of the heart, fhall remain amongft the 
characteriftics of this, or any other nation, that 
can be able to conftrue his language. He isa 
Claffic, and cotemporary with all ages. 
True Nature’s Drama reprefents all time ; 


Though old the laft, the firft retains its prime, 
Pui But 


vi PUSR’ (Er ae eae 
But amidft all this burft of applaufe, one fingle 


difcordant voice is faintly heard. Voltaire has 
ftood forth his opponent. One might imagine 
fuch a writer to have had tafte enough to relifh 
his poetical beauties, at leaft, tho’ poffibly fome 
doubt might arife about his fympathy with his 
wnoral ones. But he unfairly tries him by Pe- 
dant laws, which our Author either did not 
know, or regarded not. His compofitions are 
a difting fpecies of the Drama ; and not being 
an imitation of the Greek one, cannot be juftly 
faid to have infringed its rules. Shakefpeare is 
a model, nota copy; he looked into nature, not in- 
to books, both for menand works. ’Tis learned 
ignorance, therefore, to quote the antient ex- 
emplars again{t him. Is there no {pring infpired, 
but Aganippe’s font ? No raptured vifion, but 
on Parnaflus’ mount ? The Grecian Bards them- 
telves had conceived a more liberal notion, in 
this particular, who, by making P4edus the 
God of Poetry, feem to have acknowledged in- 
{piration to be univerfal. 

But as it may fhew more impartiality upon 
this fubject, to oppofe one French authority to 
another, I fhall here quote againft M. Voltaire, 
the Abbe Le Bianc’s opinion of our Author, in 
his Letters on the Engh Nation, written to his 
Friend. ‘* He is, fays he, of all Writers, an- 
“* tient or modern, the moft of an original. 
** He is truly a great genius, and Nature has 
** endowed him with powers to fhew it. His 
‘¢ imagination is rich and ftrong: he paints 
<¢ whatever he fees, and embellithes whatever 
< he defcribes. The Loves in the train of Ve- 
“nus are not reprefented with more grace, in 

othe 
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** the Pictures of Albanus, than this Poet gives 
** to thofe that attend on Cleopatra, in his de- 
** {cription of the pomp with which that Queen 
** prefents herfelf to Mark Antony, on the 
** banks of the Cydnus. 

<* The reputation of this Author is fo great, 
*« that 1 thall not be furprized if you fufpe 
“me of exaggeration in this account of him. 
‘© Thofe of our nation who have ever men- 
‘« tioned him, have been content to praife, wit/- 
“* out being capable of judging fufficiently of his 
cc merits.” 

To the further honour of our Author be it 
faid, that a Lady * of diftinguifhed merit has 
lately appeared a champion in his caufe, again{t 
this minor critic, this minute philofopher, this fry 
upon a pillar of St. Paul's. {t was her example 
which has ftirred up my emulation to this at- 
tempt; for I own that I am ambitious of the 
honour of appearing to think, at leaft, though I 
defpair of the fuccefs of writing, like her. 

Mr. Pope, in the Preface to his edition of 
this Author, fays, ‘“‘ Of all the Englith Poets, 
<< Shakefpeare muft be confeffed to be the faireft 
< and fulleft fubject for Criticifm, and to afford 
«¢ the moft numerous, as well as moft con{pi- 
‘© cuous, inftances, bothof beautiesand blemithes, 
«© of all forts.” And again: ‘I cannot, how- 
“ ever, but mention fome of his principal and 
«¢ chara@teriftic excellencies ; for which, nct- 
«« withftanding his defects, he is juftly and 
*¢ defervedly elevated above all “other Dra- 
‘s matic Writers.” 


* Mrs Montagr. 
od He 


Viil PR EE Alea 
He might have added the following obfer- 


vation, from Longinus, to his remarks, who 
fays, that “In reading Homer, Plato, or any 
‘‘ other of the great geniufes of antiquity ; 
whenever we happen to meet with paflages 
which appear to be unintelligible or abfurd, 
we ought fairly to conclude, that were they 
alive to explain themfelves in thofe places, 
we fhould to our confufion be convinced, 
that the ignorance or error lay in our own 
conceptions alone.” Horace, too, may be re- 
ferred to upon this occafion, who indulgently 
favs, that The blaze of fine writing gilds oer its 
blots. Such was the candor, iuch the modefty, 
and {uch the deference, fhewn by Antient Com- 
mentators to the works of literature or genius. 
The brightnefs of the fun concealed its {pots 
from them; but fecond-hand critics, to fpeak 
in the words of a modern Author, peer through 
a fmoked glafs to obferve them. 

The learned and ingenious Doctor Johnfon 
has given us a juft and beautiful timile, on this 
fubje@t > “* The works of a corre and re- 
** gular writer, fays he, is a garden accurately 

formed, and diligently planted ; varied with 
‘ fhades, and fcented by flowers. The com- 
pofition of Shakefpeare is a foreft, in which 
oaks extend their branches, and pines tower 
inthe air, interfperfed fometimes with weeds 

2 DY 
‘ and brambles, and fometimes affording fhelter 
‘ to myrtles and rofes; filling the eye with 
awsul pomp, and gratifying the mind with 
*< endlefs diverfity.” 

This laft-mentioned Editor is the only one 
who has confidered Shakefpeare’s writings in a 


moral 
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inoral light ; and therefore I confefs myfelf of 
opinion that he has beft underftood them, by 
thus pointing to their higheft merit, and nobleft 
excellence. And from feveral paflages in the 
Doctor's Preface, particularly where he fays, 
that ‘* From his writings, indeed, a fyftem of 
‘* focial duties may be felected; for he who 
“* thinks reafonably, muft think morally;” as 
well as from frequent reflections of my own, 
refpecting the economical condué& of life and 
manners, which have always arifen in my mind 
on the perufal of Shakefpeare’s works, I have 
ventured to aflume the tafk of placing his 
Ethic merits in a more confpicuous pcint of 
view, than they have ever hitherto been pre- 
fented in to the Public. 

My difficulty will not be what to find, but 
what to chufe, amidft fuch a profufion of {weets, 
and variety of colours; nay, fometimes, how 
to feparate the moral from the matter, in this 
Author’s writings; which are often fo con- 
texted, that, to continue Door Johnfon’s 
allegory above quoted, they may be compared 
to an intermixture of the phyfic with the 
kitchen garden, where both food and medi- 
cine may be culled from the fame {pot. 

Shakefpeare is not only my Poet, but my 
Philofopher alfo. His anatomy of the human 
heart is delineated from mature, not from me- 
taphyfics; xeferring immediately to cur intui- 
tive fenfe, and not wandering with the fchool- 
men, through the pathlefs wilds of theory. 
We not only fee, but fee/ his diffections juft and 
{cientific.—The late ingenious Lord Lyttelton, 
{peaking of Sakefpeare, fays, ‘ No author had 
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«¢ ever fo copious, fo bold, fo creative an ima- 
‘* gination, with fo perfect a knowledge of the 
«* paffions, the humours,and fentiments of man- 
<< kind. He painted all characters, from heroes 
«« and kings, down to inn-keepers and peafants, 
<< with equal truth, and equal force. If human 
«* nature were quite deftroyed, and no monu- 
«« ment left of it, except his Works, other 
«* Beings might learn what man was, from 
< thofe writings *.” And Ben Joltnfon had 
long before faid of him : 


«* Nature herfelf was proud of his defigns, 
«« And joyed to wear the dreffings of his lines.” 


Shakefpeare feems to poflefs that happy and 
peculiar kind of fuperiority over all other 
Dramatic Authors, that the ancient poets and 
hiftorians confeffedly bear above the modern ones, 
with regard to the genuine characters, manners, 
and fentiments, of the perfons exhibited in their 
refpective writings. In the firft, we fee the 
men of Nature; in the latter, but the children 
of the Schools. 

The world at prefent is held more in tram- 
mels, than it formerly was.—From our modes 
of education, policies, and breeding, our con- 
duct and demeanor are become more fophifti- 
cate, our minds lefs candid, and our actions 
more difguifed. Our modern literary painters 
reprefent us fuch. as we appear; but the 
genuine unadulterate heart can be moved by 
no affection, allied by no fympathy, with fuch 
factitious perfonages, fuch puppets of polity, 
fuch automata of modern refinement. Hence, 
love, friend{hip, patriotifm, are long fince be- 

* Dialogues of the Dead. 
come 
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come the obfolete fentiments of chivalry and 
romance. But in all the reprefentations of 
Shakefpeare, we are fenfible of a conneétion ; 
his whole Dramatis Perfone feem to be gur 
acquaintance and countrymen; while in moft 
other exhibitions, they appear to be frangers 
and foreigners. Doctor Johnfon, upon com- 
paring the Tragedy of Cato with one of our 
Author’s plays, fays juftly, that “ Addifon 
“ fpeaks the language of Poets, but Shake- 
‘© {peare that of Men.” 

Doétor Warburton fays, ‘* OF all the literary 
** exercitations of fpeculative men, whether 
‘*« defigned for the ufe or entertainment of the 
«* world, there are none of fo much impor- 
“¢ tance, or what are more of our immediate 
“‘ concern, than thofe which let us into a 
«« knowledge of our nature. Others may exer- 
« cife the reafon, or amufe the imagination ; 
« but thefe only can improve the heart, and 
<¢ form the mind to wifdom. Now, in this 
<* {cience our Shakefpeare is confefled to oc- 
“* cupy the foremoft place; whether we con- 
“ fider the amazing fagacity with which he 
‘« inveftigates every hidden {pring and wheel 
“ of human action; or his happy manner of 
“‘ communicating this knowledge, in the jutt 
<< and lively paintings which he has given us 
«© of all our paffions, appetites, and purfuits. 
“© Thefe afford a leffon, which can never be 
«too often repeated, or too ftrongly incul- 
«< cated.” 

Shaftfbury, though fevere, I think rather 
too much fo, againft Shakefpeare’s faults, al- 
lows, that ‘* By the juftnefs of his moral, the 

“« aptnefs 
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«¢ aotnefs of his defcriptions, and the plain 
<¢ and natural turn of feveral of his characters, 
«« he pleafes his audience, and gains their ear, 
“© qoithout a fingle bribe from luxury or vice.” 

Our Author’s poetical beauties have been 
already felected, though they needed it not, as 
they are undoubtedly fo ftriking as {carcely to 
require the being particularly pointed out to 
any Reader capable of conceiving or relifhing 
them; butafingle line, fometimes a word, in 
many inftances throughout his Works, mav 
convey a hint, or imprefs a fentiment upon the 
heart, if properly marked, which might pof- 
fibly be overlooked, while curiofity is attend- 
ing to the fable, or the imagination tran{ported 
with the fplendor of diction, or fublimity of 
images. 

There is a Moral fometimes couched in his 
Fable, which whenever I have been able to 
difcover, I have pointed out to the Reader ; 
and from thofe pieces where this excellence is 
deficient in the Argument, as particularly in his 
Hiftorical Plays, where poetical juftice cannot 
always obtain, human life not being the whole 
of our exiftence, I have given his moral and 
inftruction in detail, by quoting the paflages as 
they happen to lie detached, or referring to the 
{cope and tenor of the dialogue. 

In thefe remarks and obtervations I have not 
reftricted myfelf to morals purely ethic, but 
have extended my obfervations and reflections 
to whatever has reference to the general cco- 
nomy of life and manners, refpecting prudence, 
polity, decency, and decorum ; or relative to the 
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tender affeGiions and fond endearments of hu- 
man nature; more efpecially regarding thofe 
moral duties which are the trueft fource of 
mortal blifs—domeftic ties, offices, and obliga- 
tions. 

This code of morality has an advantage over 
any other of the kind, on account of its not 
being conducted fyftematically. In all books 
that treat upon thefe fubjects, the precepts are 
difpofed methodically, under feparate heads or 
chapters ; as Ambition, Bravery, Conftancy, De- 
votion, and fo on to the end of the alphabet ; 
which mode, though ufeful on account of re- 
ferences, or as a common-place book, cannot be 
near fo entertaining, and confequently fo well 
able to anfwer the wri/e dulci7, as a work of this 
fort, where the documents rife out of the action 
immediately before our eyes, and are conftantly 
varying with the quick fhifting of fcenes, per- 
fon, and fubjects ; where love fometimes fol- 
lows war, jealoufy fucceeds friendfhip, parfi- 
mony liberality ; and fo proceeding throughout 
the intire guicquid agunt homines of human life, 
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Page 2, line laft but 4, read, referable, and next line, ftrike out 
to the Reader. 

95, 1. 20, r. fire-new. 

go, 1. laft of the text, r. grofs. 

112, 1. laft but one, r. you’re. 

i€o, l. 11, of the fpeech, firft word, for And, r. As. 

242; lzan reaproy ere 

264, before Scene II, r. AQ IV. 

352, 1. laft but 12, for the two laft words, r. an in—, 

354, 1. 28, after “fers put a period. 

382, 1. laft but ene, after /uch, add a, and laft word, for they, 
r. when. 

Adee Vo bak yy > 

P. 498, 1. laft but 12, r. lachrymofe. 

Pozeby t 10, Te Days. 
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"Tbe Play, and the Midfummer Night’s 
Dream, which in all the latter editions 
immediately follows it, are confidered by 
Dr. Warburton, “‘ as the nobleft effort of that fub- 
** lime and amazing imagination, peculiar to Shake- 
** {fpeare, which foars above the bounds of Nature, 
“* without forfaking Senfe; or, more properly, car- 
4 nh Nature along with it, beyond her terreftrial 
“© limits?’ 

He has, indeed, in both thefe exhibitions, created 
Beings out of all vifible exiftence; or, as he has him- 
{elf moft beautifully expreffed it, 


** Given to airy Nothing 
** A local habitation, and a name.” 


Yet by the powers of his genius has he contrived to 
make thefe chimeras of his brain think, aéct, and 
fpeak, in a manner which appears fo fuited to the 


anomalous perfonages his magic has conjured up, that 
B we 
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we readily adopt them into the fcale of Nature, from 
a pref{umption, that were they really to exift, they 
would probably refemble the characters which his 
wand has endowed them with. 

Thefe two plays are generally fuppofed to have 
been the firft and fecond of his writing; though I 
believe there are no dates remaining, to confirm this 
opinion ; which can therefore be founded only on the 
idea, that his youthful imagination muft naturally be 
thought to have been more fportive and exuberant, 
than his riper judgment might have permitted the 
indulgence of. And here, indeed, 

«¢ She wantons, as in her prime, 

«« And plays at will her virgin fancies :” 
though, if I may be allowed the liberty of a criti- 
cifm about this matter, I fhould be rather inclined 
to fuppofe this Play to have been one of his latter 
performances, as all the wmities are fo ftrictly pre- 
ferved in it. 

But though both thefe pieces poffefs all the Jeffer 
merits of poely, they are not fo much fuited to the pur- 
pofe of my prefent undertaking, efpecially the fecond, 
as feveral others of the fame author; for the moft 
material events, in both, being principally conducted 
by machinery, or fupernatural agency, produce rather 
aftonifhment than reflection : fo that unlefs we adopt 
Dr. Johnfon’s remark, in the firft {cene of the Tem- 
pet, ‘* it may be obferved of Gonzalo, that being the 
** only good man that appears with the King, he is 
** the only one who preferves his chearfulnefs in the 
** wreck, or his hope on the ifland,” there is not fo 
much to be colleéted from them, as I could wifh, to 
be placed to the fcore of Morality. However, all that 
can be extracted from either, referrible to this head, 
fhall be diligently pointed out to the reader. With 
this view I fhall lay the Fable of this Play before my 


reader, for the fake of the Moral, which may be fo 
fairly deduced from it. 


Profpero, 
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Profpero, a duke of Milan, having been ex- 
pelled his dominion, by the ufurpation of his brother 
Anthonio, confederated with Alonzo, a king of Na- 
ples, is committed to the mercy of the winds and 
waves, in a rotten bark, accompanied only by his 
daughter, Miranda, a child of three years old; but 
has had the good fortune to efcape, and be landed 
on an uninhabited ifland; where the firft fcene is 
laid, and the intire a€tion continued, during the 
whole reprefentation. 

About twelve years after this event, Anthonio, 
with Alonzo, Ferdinand his fon, and other attendants, 
being on a voyage together, are driven out of their 
courfe, by a ftorm, and wrecked upen this ifland, 
but efcape alive on fhore; where the Prince, meeting 
with Miranda, falls in love with her, and a reci- 
procal paffion is conceived on her part, alfo. 

Profpero, having thus got his enemies within his 
power, on their repentance, generoufly forgives them 
their cruelty and injuftice. recovers his dukedom 
again, and the marriage ot the lovers confirms an 
alliance on both fides. 

From this fhort ftory I think the following general 
Moral will naturally refult: That the ways, tne 
juftice, and the goodnefs of Providence, are fo 
frequently manifefted towards mankind, even in 
this life, that it fhould ever encourage an honeft 
and a guiltlefs mind to form hopes, in the moft 
forlorn fituations ; and ought alfo to warn the wicked 
never to reft affured in the falfe confidence of wealth 
or power, again{ft the natural abhorrence of vice, 
both in God and man. ; 

Many of the unforefeen events of life, which ap- 
pear to us but accident or contingency, may 
poffibly be parts of the fecret workings of Provi- 


dence, 
“© All chance direétion which we cannot fee ;” 


and have oftener been remarked rather as chaftife- 


ments of vice, than as reliefs from mifery. We are 
B 2 fenfible 
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fenfible in our own nature, of a ftronger impulfe to 
refent the firft, than even to commiferate the latter. 
How much higher, then, muft this fentiment rife, in 
the Author of that very nature! In wretchednefs 
there is no contagion ; ’tis but particular and tempo- 
rary: the effeéts of vice are general and eternal. 
Part of a fpeech in this play may be better quoted 


here, than elfewhere, as it refers fo immediately to 
this fubject. 


ARIEL, /peaking to the Confpirators. 


But remember, 
For that’s my bufinefs to you, that you three 
From Milan did fupplant good Profpero ; 
Eixpofed unto the fea, which hath requit it, 
Him and his innocent child ; for which foul deed, 
The Powers, delaying, not forgetting, have 
Incenfed the feas and fhores, yea, all the creatures, 
Againft your peace. Thee, of thy fon, Alonzo, 
‘hey have bereft ; and do pronounce, by me, 
Lingering perdition, worfe than any death 
Can be at once, fhall ftep by ftep attend 
You and your ways ; whofe wrath to guard you from, 
(Which here in this moft defolate ifle elfe falls 
Upon your heads) is nothing but heart’s forrow, 
And a clear life enfuing *, 

* * * 


Let us now proceed to the particular maxims and 


fentiments which occur from the feveral parts of the 
Dialogue. 


A Crear SC: Eu Neiiaall, 


Miranda, fpeaking of the fhipwreck, thus ex- 

prefles her fympathetic feelings for the wretched, 

O! I have fuffered 

With thofe that I faw fuffer: A brave veffel, 

(Who had, no doubt, fome noble creatures in her) 

Dath’d all to pieces. O! the cry did knock 

Againft my very heart. Poor fouls, they perifh’d ! 

Had I been any God of power, I would 

Have funk the fea within the earth, or ere 


It fhould the good fhip fo have {wallowed, and 
The freighted fouls within her. 


* AC III, Scene iv. 


fhe sa a) ges baa a AY ee Be 


There is fomething in the fond expreffion of good 
Joip, in the laft line but one, which {trikes me with 
an idea of a peculiar tendernefs in her compaffion fo: 


the unhappy fufferers. 
* * * 


Profpero, confeffing the mad folly of trufting his 
reins of adminiftration into other hands, fays, 


The Government I caft upon my brother, 
And to my State grew firanger. 


And again, fpeaking of the fame perfon, 
Being once perfected how to grant fuits, 
How to deny them ; whom to advance, and whom 
To trafh for over-topping ; new created 
The creatures that were mine; I ‘ay, or changed them, 
Or elfe new formed them; having both the key 
Of officer and office, fet all things in the ftate 
‘To what tune pleafed his ear; that now he was 
The ivy which bad bid my princely trunk, 
And fucked my verdure out on’t. 


In continuation, 


And my truft, 

Like a good parent, did beget of him 

A falfehood in its contrary as great 

As my truft was; which had, indeed, no limit: 
A confidence fazs bound. He being thus lorded, 
Not only with what my revenue yielded, 

But what my power might elfe exact ; like one, 
Who having, unto truth, by telling oft, 

Made fach a finner of his memory, 

To credit his own lie, he did believe 

He was, indeed, the Duke; from fubftitution, 
And executing the outward face of Royalty, 
With all prerogative. Hence his ambition growing, 
To have no fcreen between the part he played, 
Artd him he played it for, he needs will be 
Abfolute Milan. 


In this account of the Duke’s weaknefs, with the 
natural confequences attending it, the Poet has af. 
forded a proper leffon to princes, never to rende- 
themfelves cyphers in their government, by too dan- 
gerous a confidence in their favourites ; but ever to 
confider thofe perfons, to whom they depute the i-- 
veral offices of State, as minifters, in the [itera] fenfe of 


the word, only, not in the political one. 
sae When 
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When Profpero defcribes the hazards and difficul- 
ties of his forlorn voyage, Miranda tenderly ex- 


claims, 
Alack ! what trouble 
Was I then to you? 
To which he, in a kind of extafy of fondnefs, re- 
plies, 
O! acherubim 
Thou waft, that did preferve me. Thou didft fmile, 
Infufed with a fortitude from Heaven, 
(When I have decked the fea with drops full fale ; 
Under my burden groaned ;) which raifed in me 
An undergoing ftomach, to bear up 
Againft what fhould enfue. 

Here the Poet finely points to that .virtue of true 
manhood, which ferves to ftrengthen our fortitude 
and double our activity, when objects, whom the 
ties of Nature, or the fympathy of affections, have en- 
deared to us, require our folace or affiftance in diftrefs 
or danger. While our cares center folely in our- 
felves, we are but one; but become fwo, where the 


heart is fhared. 
* * * 


Profpero. Here in this ifland we arrived, and here 
Have J, thy fchoolmafter, made thee more profit 
‘Than other princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not fo careful, 

Here the too general difipations of life are hinted 
at, and thofe parents cenfured, who transfer the 
pious duty of their children’s education to merce- 
nary preceptors , except in the meaner articles of it, 
the arts, exercifes, and fciences. Too few attend to 
the higher and more interefting charge, of forming 
the mind and dire&ting the heart to their proper 
objects ; and fewer ftill, in deputing it to others, 
feem to regard the chief requifites, of character, or 
capacity. in thofe they intruft with this office, look- 
ing upon competent fcholarfhip to be alone fuffi- 
cient. 

But a liberal education, as far as it extends in Col- 
leges and Schools, does not always give a liberal 

mind 3 
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mind ; and as example is allowed to exceed precept, 
fo do thofe fentiments and principles which we 
imbibe in youth from the living manners of our 
tutors, 

‘<* Grow with our growth, and ftrengthen with our ftrength.” 
Thofe only are capable of finking into the heart, 
and imbuing the mind, while mere didactic maxims 
remain a load upon the memory alone. The firft 
only injfpire us how to ad?, the latter but infiruc? us 
how to [peak. 


* * 


Profpero. And by my prefcience 
I find, my zenith doth depend upon 
A moft aufpicious ftar ; whofe influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. 

This paffage furnifhes a prudent and neceffary 
reflection to the mind of the reader, that man’s fuc- 
cefs in life often depends upon fome lucky and 
critical occafion, which, fuffered to flip by, may ne’er 
return again. Shakefpeare expreffes himfelf more 
fully on this fubjeét, in another place *. Some other 
poet too prefents us with a poetical image to the 
fame purpofe, where he fays that ‘* opportunity 1s 
“* bald behind +.” 

oe ied ees 9 le Danae b 8 
Profpero to Ariel. 


Doft thou forget 
From what a tormert I did free thee ? 


Doctor Johnfon, in a note upon this paffage, has 
given us the traditionary fyftem of the Hebrews re- 
lative to the Fallen Angels; which has afforded me 
a hint, that tempts me to confider the tenor of this 
fcene in a more interefting light, by obferving 
upon the impatience of Ariel, a condemned fpirit, 
claiming, under his fervitude, the promifed redemption, 
before he had fulfilled the commands of his matter. 
This allufion, whether Shakefpeare intended it or 
no, is fo obvious, that there would not require the 


* “ There is a tide in the affairs of men,” &c. 
Jut, Cas, Aftiv, Scene 5. 


+ Pof occafio calve. : 
B 4 alteration 
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alteration of a fyllable, to have it inferted among the 
Myfteries *, Men would ce Chriftians upon their own 
‘erms, only, and are too apt to think that faith and 
fear, without love or works, are fufficient for the pur- 
pote, 
AC Paes SiCcEAN-Eh 7k 
Gonzalo, comforting and cheering up the fpirits 
of his companions inthe wreck, fpeaks with a be- 
coming refignation and proper gratitude towards 
Providence : 
Befeech you, Sir, be merry—you have caufe, 
So have we all, of joy! for our efcape 
Is much beyond our lofs: our hint of woe 
Js common: every day fome failor’s wife, 
‘The mafter of fome merchant, and the merchant, 
Have juft our theme of woe: But forthe miracle, 
1 mean our prefervation, few in millions 
Can {peak like us: Thea wifely, good Sir, weigh 
Our forrow with our comfert. 
* * * 


An uncouth or fevere manner of giving reproof, 
or offering advice, is very juftly, and with equal 
good fenfe and tendernefs, reflected upon by Gon- 
zalo, in the following pafiage : 


My lord Sebaftian, 

The truth you fpeak doth lack fome gentlenefs, 
And time to fpeak itin. You rub the fore, 
When you fhould bring the plaifter. 


S Oe eN hawk 


Trinculo moft humouroufly ridicules the paffion of 
the Enghfh for ftrange fights, in the following re- 
flection, on feeing Caliban lying afleep on the ground, 
whom he takes for a dead fea-monfter, juft caft 
afhore by the working of the waves. 


«¢ Were [ in england, now, as once I was, and had but this fifth 
“« painted, not a holy-day fool there but would give a piece of 
‘* filver, ‘There would this monfter make a man; any ftrange beaft 
“* there makes aman. When they will not give a doit to relieve a 
‘« Jame beggar, they will lay out ten to fee a dead Indian.” 


* Antient Dramatic exhibitions, fo called; ufually performed by the priefts in 
the 13th and 34th centuries, upon public theatres, in which the feveral dif- 
penfations of the Gofpel were profanely reprefented, 

Not, 
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Not, however, that this foible can fairly be in- 
duced againft us, as a national reflection, by any 
means; for it is not peculiar to this, or any other 
particular people, but will be found to be the com- 
mon difpofition and idle curiofity of mankind, in 
general. There is another piece of farcafm, alfo, 
thrown out, in the fame fpeech, as unjuft as the 
former: When they will not give a doit to relieve a 
lame beggar. No nation on the globe is more diftin- 
guifhed for charity, humanity, and benevolence, 
than the Englifh are, at prefent. And this muft have 
been always their charatteriftic ; for manners may 
refine, but cannot create, virtues. Polifhing may 
give tafte, but feelings come from nature, 


* * * 


After Trinculo has recovered from his fright, and 
finds Caliban to be but an harmlefs favage, fo very 
fimple as to believe Stephano to be the Man in the 
Moon ; he fays, 

‘« By this good light, this is a very fhallow monfter—J afraid of 
“* him? avery thallow monfter, The mani’th’ Moon? a moft poor 
*“ credulous monfter.” 

°Tis to be obferved, here, that he was not charged 
with having been afraid, nor did any one know 
of it, but himfelf; and it was this very confcioufnetfs 
that forced fuch a bravado from him. This is 
Doétor Warburton’s remark. ’Tis a juft one, and 
may be rendered general, by obferving, that, upon 
all occafions, too prompt a defence of ourfelves, is a 
fort of felf-accufation. 


Asal is SCENE I. 


Ferdinand’s firft fpeech, here, prettily expreffes 
that kind of chearfulnefs with which a perfon un- 
dertakes labour, or executes the meaneft or moft 
irkfome offices, for their /econd-feif, for thofe they 
love. 

There be fome fports are painful, but their labour 
Delight in them fets of; fome kinds of bafenefe 


Are nobly undergone; and moft poar maiters 
Point 
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Point torich ends. This my mean tafk would be 

As heavy to me, as "tis odious ; but : 

The miftrefs which I ferve, quickens what's dead, 

And miakes my labour pleaJure.—-My {weet miftrefs 
Weeps when fhe fees me work, and fays, fuch bafenefs 
Had ne’er like executer. I forget— 

But thofe {weet thoughts do even refrefh my labour, 
Mott bufy-lefs, when i do it. 


The above fpeech has fomething of the fame 
turn and fpirit in it, with that of Profpero, in 
the fecond Scene of the Firft Aét, already obferved 
upon, 

S.C. ob UNG Be tv, 

The horrors and upbraidings of a wounded con- 
{cience, are finely painted in the latter part of this 
{cene : 

Alonzo. ©! itis monftrous! monftrous ! 

Methought rhe billows /poke, and told me of it ; 
The winds did fing it to me ; and the thunder, 
That deep and areadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prefper. It did bafs my trefpafs. 
Gonzalo. All three of them are defperate 5 their great guilt, 
Like poifon given to work a great time after, 


Now ’gins to bite the /pirits. 


A Cx oly. a Ce BN ie 
A chafte conduét between betrothed lovers, is 
{trongly urged, and fanctified, by fevere maledic- 


tions, and very natural predidtions, in the follow- 
ing paflages : 
Profpero, giving his daughter to Ferdinand. 
Then as my gift, and thine own acquifition, 
Worthily purchafed, take my daughter. But 
If thou doft break her virgin knot, before 
All fan&timonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be miniftered, 
No fweet afperfions fhall the heavens let fall 
To make this contrat grow: but barren hate, 
Sour-eyed difdain, and difcord, thall beftrew 
The union of your bed with weeds fo loathly, 
That you fhall hate it both. ‘Therefore take heed, 
As Hymen’s lamps. fhall light you— 
Ferdinand’s reply. 
As I hope 
For quiet days, fair iffue, and long life, 


With 
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With fuch love as ’tis now; the murkieft den, 

The moft opportune place, and ftrongeft fuggeftion 
Our worfer Genius can, fhall never melt 

Mine honour into Iuft, to take away 

The edge of that day’s celebration, 

When I fhall think that Phoebus’ fteeds are foundered, 
Or night kept chained below— 


A little after, old Profpero, being better acquainted 
with the fallibilities of human nature than the young 
lovers were, repeats the fame caution to Ferdinand, 
again : 
Look, thou be true; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein ; the ftrongeft oaths are ftraw 
To th’ fire i’ th’ blood ; be more abftemious, 
Or elfe, good night, your vow ! 

To which Ferdinand anfwers, as before, 
I warrant you, Sir; 
The white, cold, virgin-fnow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. 

S<CukwN EjalV. 

There is a beautiful, but humiliating reflection 
on the inconfiderablenefs of life and grandeur, made 
by Profpero, in this fcene, which is worthy of being 
added to the golden verfes of Pythagoras, and ought to 
be placed in gilt characters, as an infcription, on all 
the palaces, monuments, or triumphal arches of the 
earth. 

Our revels now are ended—Thefe our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all Spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air * ; 

And like the bafelefs fabric of this vifion, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, fhal! diffolve, 

And, like this unfubftantial pageant faded, 
Leave notarack + behind! We are fuch fluff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 

Is rounded with a fleep. 


An CesT Vie SCENE I. 
The feelings and {entiments of humanity, with the 
noblenefs of remiffion upon repentance, are here 


finely and moft affectingly touched. 


* /Ether. a me. 
+ Rack, the moft rarified part of a cloud, detached from it, and floating in 
an higher region, Ariel 
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Ariel to Profpero.. 
The king, 
His’brother, and yours, abide all three diftracted ; 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brimfull of forrow and difmay ; but chiefly, 
Him that you termed the good old Jord Gonzalo 5 
His tears run down his beard, like winter drops 
From eaves of reeds; your charm fo firongly works them, 
That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 


Profpero, Doft thou think fo, Spirit ? 
Ariel. Mine would, fir, were I human. 
Profpero. And mine fhall. 


Haft thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and fLall not my/fetf, 

One of their kind, that relifh all as fharply, 
Paffion’d os they, be kindlier moved than thou art ? 
Though with their high wrongs I am ftruck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason, *gainft my fury 

Do TItake part. The rarer ation is 

in virtue than in vengeance. They being penitent, 
The fole drift of my purpofe doth extend 

Not a frown further. Go, releafe them, Ariel ; 
My charms I'll break, their fenfes I'll reftore, 
And they fhall be themfelves. 


This laft paffage clofes the moral fcene of the 
piece moft beautifully ; in rifing, by degrees, to the 
dummit of all Ethic and Chriftian virtue, humanity 
I fhall, therefore, alfo conclude my 
remarks upon this performance, with an allufion to 
a paffage in Horace, where he draws a contraft be- 
tween Mevius and Homer, which is perfectly appli- 
cable to our author, when compared with almoft 
any other Dramatic writer who has ever attempted 


the marvellous: 


“* One with a flafh begins, and ends in fmoke; 
The other out of fmoke brings glorious light, 
And without raifing expectation high, 
‘© Surprizes us with dazzling miracles.” 


Rofcommon’s Tranflation of the Art of Poetry. 


MIDSUMMER 


NIGHT’s DREAM. 


Dramatis Perfonz. 
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Tueseus, Duke of Athens. 

LysanbeER, in love with Hermia. 

Demetrius, in love with Hermia. 
PuitostraTE, Mafter of the Sports to Thefeus, 
Oseron, Kine of the Fairies. 

Puck, a Fairy. 


Wr OFM EEN: 


Hipeporita, Princefs of the Amazons, betrothed to 
Thefeus. 

Hermria, Daughter to Egeus, in love with Lyfander. 

He vena, in love with Demetrius. 


(e158) 


A 


Midfummer Night’s Dream. 


Shall not trouble my readers with the Fable of 
] this piece, as I can fee no general moral that can 
be deduced from the Argument; nor, as I hinted 
before *, is there much fentiment to be collected 
even from the Dialogue. But whatever harveft can 
be gleaned from this “unfruitful field, I fhall endea- 
vour to pick up, as becomes a faithful fteward of 
the farm. 


On Ores bags Bat en Ge L, 


Thefeus so Hermia. 
To you your father fbould be as a God, 
One thet compofed your beauties; yea, and one 
To whom ycu are but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted ; and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 

In this fpeech, the pious notion of the Antients, 
with regard to this relation, while genuine Nature 
was their fole Preceptor, is fully expreffed. Here 
the duty of children to their parents, is indeed car- 
ried to the height; and yet, methinks, not at all too 
far. They are the objects of our earlieft affections, 
of our firft deference, of our primary obligations. 
Even fuperftition, in this cafe, as far at leaft as im- 

licit obedience extends, exceeds not true devotion. 

The Decalogue was originally written on Two Ta- 
bles; five in each. The firft refers folely to Reli- 
gion ; the fecond, to Morality, only. To honour 
our parents, therefore, as falling within the former 
line of obligations, is, by this diftinétion, made one 


* Preface to the Tempeft, paragraph 4th, 


of 
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of our pious duties ; as through them we honour the 
Creator, who ordained this relation between us. This 
precept, then, fhould feem to have a double tie upon 
us, as partaking both of piety and morals ; and there- 
fore, however the latter bond may chance to be 
cancelled, the firft ought never to be difpenfed 
with, 

In fine, there is fomething fo fond and endearing 
in the idea and exercife of a child’s obedience and 
deference towards a parent, that how rotten mutt 
the root be, or how blighted the branches, if fuch 
a tree fhould fail of producing its natural fruit ! 

Thus far, by way of general reflection, only; for 
I muft, notwithftanding, admit, that the particular 
inftance of the daughter’s compliance, exacted by the 
father, in this piece, of refigning an hufband of her 
own choice, upon equal terms, and accepting another, 
chofen arbitrarily tor her, by caprice merely, was 
too fevere a trial of obedience. Egeus here, like 
Abraham, would facrifice his child at the altar, not 
only without the command of God, but contrary to 
his exprefs purpofe, proclaimed aloud by the voice 
of Nature, and further confirmed from the deduc- 
tions of virtuous affection, free will, and rational 
election. 

When I faid that the duty of a child was zatural, 
I did not mean to inveft the parent with an authority 
which was not fo; and I cannot blame Hermia, 
therefore, upon the fevere laws of Athens being de- 
clared to her, for the chafte and fpirited refolution 
the frames to herfelf on that occafion. 

So will I grow, fo live, fo die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up 
Unto his lordfhip ; to whofe unwijhed yoke 
My foul confents not to give fovereignty. 


S.C.E NE i; 

Lyfander, the fuitor ele& of Hermia, here makes 
an obfervation upon the ftate of love, which is too 
often verified in life: That a fympathy of affections, 

with 
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with other fitnefs of circumftances, are feldom found 
to meet together, fo as to compleat an happy 
union. 


Lyfander, Ah me! for auzht that ever I could read, 
Could ever hear, by tale or biffory, 
The courfe of true love never did run Smooth ; 
But either it was different in blooda— 
Or elfe mifgrafted in refpect of years— 
Or elfe it ftood upon the choice of friends— 
Or if there were a fympathy in choice, 
War, Death, or Sicknefs did lay fiege to it; 
Making it momentary as a found, 
Swift as a fhadow, fhort as any dream, 
Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That in a fpleen * unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to fay, Behold ! 
The jaws of darknefs do devour it up: 
So quick bright things come to confufion! 


Sao eee iT, 


In this fcene we are charmed with that mildnefs, 
modefty, and generous eulogium, with which the 
fond and unhappy Helena accofts a rival beauty, and 
woo’d by the man fhe loves. 

Hermia, God fpeed, fair Helena! whither away ? 


Helena. Call you me fair? that fair again unfay ; 
Demetrius loves you, fair—O happy fair ! ; 
Your eyes are load-ftars +, and your tongue’s {weet air 
More tuneable than lark to fhepherd’s ear, 

When wheat is green, whea hawthorn buds appear. 
Sicknefs is catching—Oh! were favour fo! 

Yours would | catch, fair Hermia, ere I go; 

My ear fhould catch your voice ; my eye your eye ; 
My tongue fhould catch your tongue’s {weet melody. 
Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The relt I’'d give to be to you tranflated— 

O teach me how you look, and with what art 
You {way the motion of Demetrius’ heart! 


* Spleen, for a fudden or hafty fit. Sie , 
+t the poike far, by which mariners are guided in their co :rfe, 


(4 Hermia 
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Hermia had ufed no arts, no coquetry, to allure 
her lover from her; for, as fhe expreffes it, juft 
after, in the fame dialogue, 

His folly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 


She had, indeed, happened to have done her an 
injury, but no wrong , and therefore the forfaken maid 
fhews her juftice in plaining her own ill fortune, 
only, without expreffing the leaft manner of refent- 
ment againft her unoffending rival. 

Hermia, in the fame fcene, alludes to the magic 
power of love, which concenters all our ideas in one, 
making us prefer a cottage to a palace, and a defert 
to a grove, according to the fituation or circum- 
{tances of the object of our affections. After having 
declared the purpofe of flying her country with her 
lover, fhe adds, 


Before the time I did Lyfander fee, 

Seemed Athens like a Paradife to me. 

O then, what graces in my love do dwell, 

That he hath turned a neaven into hell ? 

And Helena, afterwards, carries on the fame idea, 

in the following lines : 

Things bafe and vile, holding no quantity, 

Love can tranfpofe to form and dignity. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 

And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind ; 

Nor hath love’s mind of any judgment tafte : 

Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy hafte, 

And therefore is love faid to be a child, 

Becaufe in choice he is fo oft beguiled. 


Thefeus too, in a paffage of his fpeech, in the firft 
Scene of the Fifth Aét of this Play, accords with the 
above fentiment : 


While the lover all as frantic 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 


And Shakefpeare has hinted a moral, on this latter 
fubject, with regard to irregular or ill-placed affec- 
tion, as Dr, Warburton has juftly obferved, “ by 
“‘ as fine a metamorphofis as any in Ovid,” in the 
laft line of the following fpeech, in the fecond Scene 

of 
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of A& the Second; the whole of which I shall 
tranfcribe here, in order to fhew how juftly and 
poetically he has pointed to the different effects of 
paffion upon bufy and contemplative minds, as well 
as on idle and diffipated ones. 


Oberon so Puck. 
That very time I faw, but thou could’it nos, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid a]l armed : a certain aim he took 
At a fair veftal, throned by the Weft *, 
And loofed his love-fhaft fmartly from his bow, 
As it fhould pierce a hundred thoufand hearts. 
But I might fee young Cupid’s fiery thaft 
Quenched in the chafte beams of the wat’ry moon, 
And the imperial votrefs paffed on, 
Ln maiden m-ditation, fancy free. 
Yet markei I where the bolt of Cupid fell 5 
It fell upon a little weitern flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with Love’s wound, 
And maidens call it Love in idlene/s. 


ACT .. pike CN LE. I. 


The deceptions of an enthufiaftic or over-heated 
fancy, with the vain terrors of a dejeéted minc, are 
well defcribed in part of the following fpeech; in 
which our author claffes the lunatic, the lover, and the 
poet, together; and might have taken in the fanatic 
too, along with them, under the defcription of thofe, 
who, as he fays, in the firft part of the fame 


{peech, 
Have fuch feething brains, 
Such fhaping fantafies, that apprehend 
More than cool reafon ever comprehends. 
Thefcus. Such tricks hath ftrong imagina:ion, 
‘That if it would but apprehend fome joy, 
lt comprehends fome bringer of that joy 5 
Or in the night imagining fome fear, 
How eafy is a bufh fuppoted a bear ? 
* * * 


Among the drief of fports, as it is called, to be 
exhibited before Thefeus, on his wedding-day, this 


is the title of one: 


* This is meant as a compliment to Queen Elizabeth. 
C2 The 
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The thrice three Mufes mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary. 

Mr. Warton imagines this paffage to have alluded 
to a poem of Spenfer’s, ftiled The Tears of the Mufes, 
on the Neglect? and Contempt of Learning, in his time. 
Though this was not properly a complaint of that 
age, only; it has been fo much the grievance of all 
times, that it has, long fince, obtained into a proverb, 
“15 poor as a post. 

The cafe of {uch unfortunate perfons, 

<¢ Of thofe whom Pheebus, in his ire, 

*« Hath dlaffed with poetic fire *, 
is certainly very hard. Perfons who apply their 
minds to letters, muft unavoidably neglect their 
temporal concerns; and thofe who employ their 
time in the reformation or entertainment of the 
world, fhould be fupported by it—Not by merely 
accidental and precarious emoluments, but upon 
foe more permanent foundation, like the Clergy, 
who have had a provifion made for them, for the 
fame reafon as above; and the name of Clerk, tho’ 
now appropriated to the latter, was formerly the 
common appellation of both. The honour of fuch 
an eftablifhment would be confiderable to a State, 
and the expence but fmall—for the numbers are but 
few. 

* * % 

Thefeus expreffes a juft fentiment in a prince, 
when Philoftrate, the Mafter of his Revels, objects 
to his being prefent at a play, which the affections of 
the loweft rank of the Athenian citizens had framed 
for the celebration of his nuptials. 

Philofirate. No, my noble Lord, 
it is not for you, I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing ; nothing in the world ; 


Unlefs you can find fport in their intencs, 


Extremely ftlretched, and conned with cruel pain, 
To do you fervice. 


* Swift, 


Thefeus 
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Thefeus. I will hear that play : 


For never any thing can be amifs, 
When fimplenefs and duty tender it. 


Hippolita alfo makes the fame objection, 
from a motive of humanity, only. 


T lowe not to fee wreichedne/s o’ercharged, 

And duty in bis fervice perifbing. 
Thefeus. Why, gentle fweet, you fhail fee no fach 2bing. 
Hippelita. He fays, they can de nothing in this kind, 
Thefex:. The kinder we, to give them thanks for nothing. 

Our fport fbull be, to take what they mifathe; 

ind what poor duty cannot do, 

Noble refpe& takes not in might, but merit. 

Where 1 have come, great clerks have purpofed 

Yo greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 

Where | have feen them fhiver, and Isok pale, 

Make periods in the midft of fentences, 

Throttle their practifed accent in their fears, 

And, in conclufion, dumbly have broke off, 

Not paying meawelcome. Tsuft me, Sweet, 

Out of their Glence yet I picked a welcome 5 

And in the modefty of fearful duty, 

I read as much, as from the rattling tongne 

Of faucy and audacious eloguence. 

Leve, therefore, and tongue-tied femplicity, 

dn leaf? peaks mofi, to my catacit;. 

* * = 


I mutt here conclude my obfervations on 


2i 


but 


this 


Play, with the above beautiful paffage, as there does 
pot appear to me to be any thing elfe, in the re- 
mainder of it, worthy to fupply a reflection relative 


to the purpofed {cope or defign of this Work. 
Pe Owes Bia ehGok heb iT. 


This Play is perfectly picturefque, and refembles 
fome rich landfcape, where palaces and cottages, 
huntfmen and hufbandmen, princes and peafants, 


appear in the fame fcene together, 
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Vi. 


TWO GENTLEMEN 


Dramatis Perfonz. 


NE ten: 


Duke of Mivan, Father to Silvia. 
VALENTINE 

> $ the two Gentlemen. 
PROTHEUS, 


Antuonio, Father to Protheus. 
PantTuion, Servant to Anthonio. 


WOMEN. 


Sitvia, the Duke of Milan’s Daughter, beloved of 
Valentine. 


Jutra, a Lady of Verona, beloved of Protheus. 
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His 


Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


HE Fable of this Play has no more moral 

in it, than the former, nor does it make us 
much amends, either by the number, or variety of 
its documents. I would, therefore, have paffed it 
by, as fome of the editors have done, on the fuppo- 
fition of its not being one of Shakefpeare’s; but that 
I thought any thing which had ever been imputed to 
that author, had a right to claim a place in this 
Work; unlefs the rejection of it were eftablifhed 
upon better grounds, than the diverfity of opinions 
about its authenticity, among the Commentators, 

And, indeed, were I to offer any doubt upon 
this point, myfelf, it fhould not be fo much from 
the objections adduced by the editors, as on account 
of the unnatural inconfiftency of character, in the 
perfon of Protheus ; who, inthe firft A&t, and during 
above half the fecond, appears to ftand in the moft 
amiable and virtuous lights, both of morals and 
manhood, as a fond lover, and a faithful friend ; and 
yet fuddenly belies his fair feemings, by an infidelity 
toward the firft obie@t, and a treachery with regard 
to the fecond. ’Tis true, indeed, that in the latter 
end he expreffes a fort of contrition for his crimes 3 
but yet this ftill feems to remain equivocal; as it 
does not appear to have arifen from any remorfe of 
confcience, or abhorrence of his bafenefs, but rather 
from a difappointment in his purfuit, and an open 
detection of his villainy. 

There are but few inftances of this kind, that I 
remember to have met with, throughout the drama 
of Shakefpeare; for however he may fport, as he 
often does, with the three wmities of Ariftotle, time, 

place, 
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place, and adion, he feldom fins againft a fourth, 
which | am furprifed the Critics have not added, as 
being worth them all—namely, that of characier , 
the tenor of which is generally preferved, from firft 
to laft, in all his works. This confiftency is re- 
quired in the epic, and why not infifted on in the 
uramatic poem, I cannot conceive. 
I am venturing, I own, beyond my purpofe ; but 
I am tempted here, upon mentioning his breach of 
the unities, to obferve, that the Commentators do 
our author great injuftice, to examine him by the 
cold rules of artful conftruction. Shakefpeare’s writ- 
ings refemble the antient mufic, which confifted in 
meicdy alone, without regard to harmony, which is a 
{cience of much later invention; and it has been 
remarked, that the original airs of every country, 
which charm a natural ear moft, have been thofe 
that give offence to modern compofers, by an utter 
neglect of the counter-point. The compofitions of 
our Bard have the fame beauty, with the fame defect. 
He ought, therefore, never to be confidered but 
under the defcription which Milton has given of him ; 
“© Our fiveetelt Shakefpeare, Fancy’s child, 
<¢ Warbling his native wood-notes wild.” 
Would they reftrain him within the precinéts of art, 
the height, the depth of whofe imagination and 
creative genius found even the extent of Nature too 
{treightly bounded for it to move in? 


«« Exhaufted worlds, and then imagined new.” 


Like an eaftern monarch, his word was law, 
his will and pleafure edifts and decrees. But 
there are certain mechanifts in criticifm, who have no 
other way of judging, but by applying the rule and 
compafs; \ike antient gardeners, who trimmed their 
foreft-trees into cones and cylinders, and reduced 
winding brooks to fquare canals. A man muft be 
born a critic, as well as a poet; but, at this rate, he 
may be bred both. 
But to return from this digreffion to the fubject 
which lies more properly before us, at prefent. 
A Cd 
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Aa we heats SoC ENE <i], 


The great neceffity and benefit of Travel are 
properly recommended, and marked by apt phrafe, 
in the firft fpeech here; which opening, with the 
addition of a few other paffages, feems to promife 
more than, I am forry to fay, the reft of the piece is 
refponfible for And it is this circumftance which has 
induced the critics to fufpect this Play not to have 
been originally one of Shakefpeare’s, but only re- 
vifed and enriched with fragments, by him; as it 
may be deemed to be not a jewel, but only @ lump of 
pafte, fet round with /parks. 

Valentine. Ceafe to perfuade, my loving Protheus ; 
Home-keepirg youth have ever homely wits— 
Were’t not affection chains thy tender days 
To the {weet glances of thy honoured love, 

I rather would intreat thy company 

To fee the wonders of the world abroad, 
Than (living dully fluggardized, at home) 
Wear out thy youth in fhapele/s idlene/s *. 

The tendernefs and folicitudes of friendfhip are 
well and fondly expreffed in the reply: 
Protheus. Wilt thou be gone? Sweet Valentine, adieu ;— 

Think on thy Protheus, when thou haply feeft 
Some rare note-worthy objeét in thy travel— 

With me partaker in thy happinefs, 

When thou doft meet good hap; and in thy danger, 
Tf ever danger do environ thee, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer 5 

For I will be thy bead’s-man, Valentine. 

If ever danger do environ thee—This line ftrikes me 
with a peculiar beauty. Protheus defires to be con- 
fidered as a fharer in his friend’s weal or woe, during 
abfence; the firft he mentions without any referve, 

With me partaker in thy happinefs, 
When thou doft meet good hap— 

But when he comes to fpeak of the latter, he ap- 

pears to catch himfelf up, as if alarmed even at the 
idea of his danger, and feems to have begun his 


prayers for him, already. 
* Forming neither manners, nor charactcr. 


But 
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But not to quit the firft fubject hinted above, only 
to re-affume it again, I fhail introduce a {peech from 
the fourth Scene following, though fomewhat out of 
its place, here; where Panthion, fpeaking to the 
father of Protheus, tells him the opinion of another 
perfon about him and his fon. 


Ponthier. He wondered that your lord fhip 
Would fufer him to fpend his life at home, 
While other men of ilender reputation 
Put forth their fons to feek preferment out ; 
Some to the wars, totry their fortunes there ; 
Some to difcover iflands far away : 
Some to the ftudious Univerfities. 
For any, or for all thefe exercifes, 
He faid that Protheus, your fon, was meet; 
And did requeft me to importune you 
To Ict him fpead his time no more at home ; 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having keown no travel in his youth. 

Authonio, Nor need’{t thou much importune me to that, 
Whereon this month | have been hammering. 
I have confidered well his lofs of time, 
And how he cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutored in the world, 
Experience is by indaftry achieved, 
And perfected by the Awi/z * courfe of time. 

But to return to the firft Scene, again. In this 
and many of the fubfequent ones, the feveral parts 
of which fhall be quoted as they follow in order, 
to prevent the interruption of the fubje@, our 
Author has truly defcribed the nature, the effects, 
the anxieties, the weakneffes, the extravagancies, and 
the miferies, of the paffion of love, moft philofo- 
phically, poetically, and experimentally. 

Valentine, perfuading Protheus to quit his mif- 
trefs, and accompany him on his travels, fays: 

To be in love, where fcorn is bought with groans ; 
Coy looks with heart-fore fighs ; one fading moment’s mirth 
With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights— 
If haply won, perhaps an haplefs gain; 
Jf lof, why then a grievous labour won ; 
However, but a folly bought with wit ; 
Or elfe a wit by folly vanquifhed. 

* Would not flow be a fitter word, in this place ? 

Lore 
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Love is your mafter, for he mafters you ; 
And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 

Methinks fhould not be chronicled for wife, 
Protheus, Yet writers fay, as in the fweeteft bud 
The eating canker dwells, fo eating love 

Inhabits in the finett wits of all. 
Valentine. And writers fay, as the mott forward bud 
Ts eaten by the canker, ere it blows ; 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turned to folly, blaiting in the bud ; 
Lofing his verdure even in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of future hopes, 


Protheus, alone. 


He after honovr hunts, I after love ; 

He leaves his friends, to dignify them more; 

I leave myfelf, my friends, and all, for love. 

Thou, Julia, thou haft metamorphofed me; 

Made me negle& my ftudies, tofe my time, 

War with good counfe!, fet the world at nought, 
Make wit with mufing weak, heart fick with thought. 
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Valentine, afcer his falling in love, to Protheus: 


I have done penance for contemning love ; 
Thofe high imperious thoughts have punifhed me 
With bitter fafts, with peaitential groans ; 

With nightly tears, and daily heart-fore fighs — 
For in revenge of my contempt of love, 

Love hath chaced fleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of my own heart’s forrow, 
O, gentle Protheus, iove’s a mighty lord, 

And hath fo humbled me, asI confefs 

There is no woe to his correction ; 

Nor to his fervice, no fuch joy on earth, 

Now no difcourfe, except it be of love ; 

Now can I break my fait, dine, fup, and fleep, 
Upon the very naked name of love. . . « « 


Call her divine. [Scene vii, 


Julia and Lucetta. 


A true devoted Pilgrim is not weary 
To meafure kingdoms with his feeble fteps ; 


Much lefs hall fhe, who hath love’s wings to fy. . ees 


Oh, knoweft thou not his looks are my {oul’s food ? 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 

By longing for that food fc long a time. 

Didft thou but know the inly touch of love, 

Thou would’ft as foon go kindle fire with fnow, 

As feek to quench the fire of love with words. 


Lucetic. 
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Lucetta. 1 donot feek to quench your love’s hot fire, 
But qualify the fire’s extreme rage, 
Left it fhould burn above the bounds of reafon. 
Julia. The more thou damm’ ft it up, the more it burns — 
The current that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou knoweft, being flopped, impatiently doth rage ; 
But when his fair courfe is not hindered, 
He makes {weet mufic with the enamelled ftones, 
Giving a gentle kifs to every fedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage— 
And fo by many winding nooks he ftrays, 
With willing {port to the wide ocean. [Scene x. 
There are two other paffages in this Play, which 
I have not included among the above number of quo- 
tations; becaufe, though they relate to the fame fub- 
ject, yet not falling within the defcription of the 
paffion, but the artful or finifter conduct of it, only, 
I have referved to a place by themfelves. 
The firft is, where Valentine replies to the Duke, 
who afks his advice how to gain a coy miftrefs. 


Win her with gifts, if fhe refpect not words ; 
Dumb jewels often, in their filent kind, 
More than quick words do move a woman’s mind. 
[A@ iii. Scene it. 
The fecond is in the fifth Scene following the above, 
where the moft effectual, but bafeft method for curing 
a woman’s love, that can be devifed, is there pointed 
out: 
Duke #o Protheus. 
What might we do to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love Sir Thurio? 
Protheus, he beit way is to flander Valentine 
With fafehood, cowardice, and poor defeent ; 
Three things that women highly hold in hate. 
Duke. Ay, but fhe’ll think that it is fpoke in hate. 
Protheus. Vrue, if his enemy deliver it, 
Therefore it muft with circumftance be fpoken, 
By one whom fhe efteemeth as his friend. 


A ae eee 5 CoE TN Pay. 


_ In the firft fpeech here, Valentine makes a reflec- 
tion, which cannot be too often marked to us, upon 
the powerful effect of ufe or habit over the mind 

of 
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of man. Second nature is more than a match even 
for the firft. In this philofophy lie the manifeft and 
manifold advantages of a good education, which 
alone forms the different manners allotted to the 
fexes, rendering menbrave, and preferving women 
chafte. Exchange but the point of honour between 
them, and you fill the world with amazons and 
daftards, 


How ufe doth breed a hakit in a man! 

This fhadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourifhing peopled towns. 
Here can I fit alone, unfeen of any, 

And to the nightingale’s complaining notes 
Tune my diftrefles, and record my woes. 


In the fame Scene he expreffes himf-lf moft af- 
fectingly, upon difcovering the faithlefsnefs of his 
friend, and difplays a noble anda generous nature, 
in his ready forgivenefs, on the other’s as prompt 
penitence. 


Thou treacherous man ! 
Thou haft beguiled my hopes; nought but mine ye 
Could have perfuaded me.—Now, I dare not fay 
I have one friend alive-——thou would’ft difprove me. 
Who fhould be trufted, when one’s own right hand 
Is perjured to the bofom ? Protheus, 
L’m forry Imuft never truft thee more, 
But count the world a firanger, for thy fake. 
The private wound is deepeff. Ob time accurfi! 
’Mongft all foes, that a friend fhould be the worj}. 
Protheus. My fhame and guilt confound me— 
Forgive me, Valentine; if hearty forrow 
Be a fufficient ranfom for offence, 
I tender it here; I do as truly fuffer, 
As e’er I did commit. 
Falentine. Then I am paid ; 
And once again I do receive thee honeft. 
Who by repentance is not fatisficd, 
Is nor of heaven, nor earth. 


S2Cor N°E > Viewand lait. 


The Duke. Now, by the honour of my ancefiry, 
I do applaud thy fpirit, Valentine, 
And think thee worthy of an Emprefs’ love. 


Know 
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Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 
Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again, 
Plead a'new ftate in thy unrivalled merit, 

To which I thus fubfcribe—Sir Valentine, 

Thou art a gentleman, and well derived ; 

Take thou thy Silvia, for thou hatt deferved her. 

In this paffage Valentine is juftly commended for 
his proper and becoming manhood, in vindicating 
the right both of his love and honour, at the hazard 
of his, comparatively, meaner life. He has, therefore, 
aright to the appellation and character here given of 
him, in the following line: 

Thou art a gentleman, and weil derived. 

But what ftrikes me more particularly in this 
fpeech, is the gallant Duke’s affeveration, in that 
truly noble expreffion, 

Now, by the honour of my anceftry. 

It was this generous fpirited idea that continued 
down the race of heroes, among us, while they did 
exif? ; and were the profeffion of heraldry never to 
be confidered in any other light, than as a record of 
men’s worth, wot fitles, it would then become both 
a political and a liberal fcience. Honours, as Selden 
fays, fhould be native only, and not dative derived 
from Merits, not from Gifts, 
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Duke of Vienna. 

AnceLo, Lord Deputy in the Duke’s abfence. 
Escatus, an ancient Lord joined with him. 
Craupio, a young Gentleman. 

Lucio, his Friend. 
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IsapeLuia, Sifter to Claudio. 
Junie, with child by Claudio, 
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CANNOT fee what moral can be extraéted 

from the fable of this Piece; but as. the 
author of it feems to have thought otherwife, I fhall 
prefent the reader with his idea on this fubjeét, in 
his own words; where the Duke paffes fentence on 
Angelo, his deputy, for his double villainy : 


Hafte ftill pays hafte, and leifure an{wers leifure ; 

Like doth quit like, and mea/ure fiill for mea/fure. 
[A& v. Scene vii. 
But as there is not matter enough here, for fur- 
ther expatiating upon, I thall proceed to colleé& to- 
gether the difperfed maxims, fentiments or morals, 
which may be gathered from the field at large; and 
which I fhall arrange under their feveral heads, with- 
out regard to the order of the drama, as this method 
may beft ferve to give them an anited force, and 
enable them to act more ftrongly on the minds of 

my readers. 


se ada Nal alae b S Orme at 


That our talents, our faculties, or powers, are 
not our own, properly ; but that we are to confider 
ourfelves as endowed with fuch advantages, by Pro- 
vidence, for the more enlarged benefit of mankind, 


is finely fet forth in the following f{peech: 


Duke. Angelo, 
There is a kind of character in thy “fe*, 


That to the obferver doth thy hiftory 

Fully unfold. Thy/esf, and thy belongings 

Are not thine own fo proper, as to wasle 

Thifclf upon thy virtues; them on thee. 

Heaven dosh with us, as we with torches do 5 
Not light them for themfelves : for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, *twere all alike, 


* Dogtor Johnfon reads /ook; and, I think, rightly. 
D2 
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As if we had them not*, Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine iffues; nor Nature never lends 

The fmallest feruple of her excellence, 

But, like a thrifty Goddefs, fhe determines 

Herfelf the glory of a creditor, 

Both thanks, and ufe. 

The dangers to be apprehended to fociety, from 
thofe who affect too much popularity, are very juttly 
remarked upon, in the fame Scene; which judgment 
may be fully fupported by innumerable inftances of 
Demagogues to be met with in hiftory, both ancient 
and modern. 


Duke. IT love the people, 
Bet do not like to ftage me to their eyes ; 
Tho’ it do well, I do not relifh well 
Their loud applaufe, and Ave’s vehement ; 
Nor do I think the man of faf: diferetion, 
That does affed it. 


S CoE N Es V1: 


That a fpirit of liberty, where the reins of go- 
vernment are fuffered to relax, is too apt to exceed 
into a licentioufnefs which counteracts its own ends, 
is well noted here. 


Lucio, on feeing his friend carrying to prifon. 


Why, how now, Claudio? Whence comes this reftraint ? 
Claudio. Frem too much liberty, my Lucio, liberty ; 

As farfeit is the father of much faft, 

So every {cope by the immoderate ufe 

Turns to reftraint: our natures do purfue, 

Like rats that raven down their proper bane, 

A thirfty evil ; and when we drink we die. 


Again, in the next Scene: 


Duke. We have ftri&t ftatutes, and moft biting laws ; 
The needful bits and curbs for head-ftrong fteeds , 
Which for thefe nineteen years we have let fleep ; 
Even like an o’er-grown lion in a cave, 

‘That goes not out to prey. Now, as fond fathers, 
Having bound up the threatening twigs of birch, 
Only to itick it in their childrens fight, 

For terror, not to ufe; in time the rod 

Becomes more mocked, than feared ; fo our decrees, 


* Paulum fepults: diftat inertiz 
Celata virtus, Hor, 


Dead 
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Dead to infliGtion, to themfelves are dead ; 
And liberty plucks juftice by the nofe ; 

‘The baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes al! decorum. 

And jut after, condemning his own neglect, in 
fuffering the people to take fuch fcope, he carries 
his ceniure againit himfelf fo far, as even to fay 
that he had encouraged them to do fo: 


For we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiffive pafs, 
And not the punifhment. 


The fame reflection is carried on, in the fifth Scene 
of the Second A&t; where fome one fays, 
Lord Angelo is fevere. 
To which Efcalus, his colleague in adminiftration, 
replies, 
Tt is but needful ; 
Mercy is not itfeif, that oft looks fo; 
Pardon is ftill the nurfe of fecond woe. 
But to recur back again to the firft Act, which 
I quitted in purfuit of the above argument ftarted 
there; in the fixth Scene, where Claudio defires his 
friend to employ his fifter to folicit his pardon, he 
very judicioufly urges that peculiar kind of per- 
fuafivenefs, which naturally dwells in youth and 
innocence : 


Acquaint her with the danger of my State ; 
Implore her, in my voice, that fhe make friends 
To the ftric&t Deputy ; bid herfelf affay him; 

I have great hope in That; for in her youth 
‘There is a prone* and {fpeechlefs dialect, 

Such as moves men! 


And again, in the laft Scene of this firft Act, 
Lucio fays to [abella, 


Go to lord Angelo, 

And let him learn to know, when maidens fue, 

Men give like gods ; but when they weep and kneel, 
All their petitions are as truly theirs, 

As they themfeives would owe them. 


* Do€tor Johnfon reads power, or prompt, either of which epithets would 
certainly render this paflzge more intelligible, J prefer the latter expreffion. 


8 Jn 
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In the fame Scene the nature and danger of irre- 
folution is well defcribed. 


Lucio. Our doubts are traitors ; 
And make us lofe the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt, 


AC Peas 5S. Coben sie: 


The political arguments for juftice, with the 
humane motives for mercy, are finely contrafted 
here, between the two Deputies of the State: 


Angelo, We mutt not make a fcare-crow of the law, 
Setting it up io fear the birds of prey, : 
And let it keep cne thape, ’till cuftom makes it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 
Efealus. Ay, but yet 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a little, 
Than fall and bruifeto death . . . . 
Let but your Honour know, 
Whom I believe to be moit flrait in virtue, 
That, in the working of your own affections, 
¥lad time cohered with place, or place with wifhing, 
Or thatthe refolute ating of your blood 
Could have attained the effect of your own purpofe 5 
Wheiher you had not, fometime in your life, 
Erred in this point, which now you centure him, 
And pulled the law upon you. 
Angelo, *'TVis one thing to be tempted, Efcalus, 
Another thing to fall. 1 not deny, 
‘The jury, pafling on the prifoner’s life, 
May in the fworn twelve have a thief or two, 
Guiltier than him they try. What’s open made to juflice, 
"That juftice feizes on. What know the laws, 
‘That thieves do pafs on thieves? ’Tis very pregnant, 
Yhe jewel that we find, we ftoop and take it, 
Becaule we fee it; but what we do not fee, 
We tread upon, and never think of it. 
You may not fo extenuate his offence, 
For I have had fuch faults ; but rather tell me, 
When I that cenfure him, do fo offend, 
Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 
And nothing come in partial. Sir, he mutt die. 
Eftalus, Well, heaven forgive him! and forgive us all! 
Some rife by fin, and fome by virtue fall ; 
Some run thro’ brakes of ice, and anfwer none 3 
And fome condemned for a fault alone, 
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Bie GES SUING: So Vis 


We find the fame fubjects continued here, with 
additional f{pirit and beauty. 


Ifabella so Angelo. 


T have a brother is condemned to die— 
I do befeech you, let it be his fault, 
And not my brother. 

Angelo. Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it ? 
Why, every fault’s condemned, ere it be done ; 
Mine were the very cypher of a function, 

To find the faults whofe fine ftands in the record, 
And let go by the aétor. 

Tfabella, Ojuft, but fevere law! Muft he needs die ? 

Angelo. Maiden, no remedy. 

Yabella. Yes; Ido think that you might pardon him ; 
And neither heaven, nor man, grieve at the mercy. 

Angelo. 1 will not do it. 

Tjabella. But can you, if you would? 

Angelo. Look, what I <vil/ not *, that I cannot do. 

Yabella, But might you do it, and do the world no wrong, 
If fo your heart were touched with that remorfe, 
As mine is to him? 

Angelo. He’s fentenced ; ’tis too late. 

Tabella. Too late? Why, no; I that do fpeak a word, 
May call it back again. Well, believe this, 

No ceremony that to great ones ’longs, 

Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed fword, 
The marfhal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
ecome them with one half fo good a grace, 

As mercy does. If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have flipt like him ; 
But he like you would not have been fo ftern, 

Angelo, Pray you, be gone. 

Jabella, J would to heaven I had your potency, 

And you were Ifabel ; fhould it then be thus ? 
No—I would tell what ’twere to be a judge, 
And what a prifoner. 

Angelo. Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you bat wafte your words. 

Tfabella, Alas! alas! 

Why, all the fouls that were +, were forfeit, once ; 


* Ouglt not, I fhould think to be a more proper expreffion, here, 

+ Doétor Warburton has changed acre, to are, becaufe, he fays, the expreffion, 
in the text, is falje divinity. Itremble at venturing to differ from fo learned a 
judge in matters of theology; but are we not taught that the redzmprion had re- 

D~« leafed 
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And he that might the vantage beft have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If he, which is the top of judgment, fhould 
But judge you as you are? Oh, think on that, 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 
Angelo. Beyou content, fair maid ; 
It is the law, not I, condemns your brother. 
Were he my kinfman, brother, or my fon, 
Tt fhould be thus with him. He dies to-morrow. 
Yavella, To-morrow! Oh, that’s fudden ! Spare him, fpare him 3 
He’s not prepared for death. Even for our kitchens 
We kill the fow! of feafon ; fhali we ferve heaven 
With lefs refpe& than we do minifter 
To our grofs felves? Good, good my lord, bethink you: 
Who is it that hath died for this offence ? 
There’s many have committed it. 
Angelo. ‘The law hath not been dead, tho’ it hath flept— 
Thofe many had not dared to do that evil, 
If the firft man that did th’ edié infringe, 
Had anfwered for his deed. Now, ’tis awake ; 
Takes note of what isdone; and, like a prophet, 
Looks in a glafs that fhews what future evils, 
Or new, or by remiffnefs new conceived, 
And fo in progrefs to be hatched and born, 
Are now to have no fucceflive degrees ; 
But ere they live, to end. 
Lfabella. Yet thew fome pity. 
Angelo. I jhew it moff of all, when I fhew juftice ; 
For then I pity thofe I do not know ; 
Which a difmiffed offence would after gall ; 
And do him right, that, anfwering one foul wrong, 
Lives not toa an other. Be fatisfied ; 
Your brother dies—to-morrow. 
Labelia. Oh, ’tis excellent 
To have a giant’s ftrength ; butit is tyrannous 
To ufe it like a giant. 5 . 
Could great men thunder, 
As Jove himfelf does, Jove would ne’er be quiet ; 
For every pelting petty officer 
Would ufe his heaven for thunder ; 
Nothing but thunder—Merciful heaven ! 
Thou rather with thy fharp and fulph’rous bolt 
Splitteft the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 
Than the foft myrtl—-O, but man, proud man, 
Dreft in a little brief authority, 
Moft ignorant of what he’s moft affured, 
leafed the forfeit ? We were then brought within the pale, at leaft, of falvation, 
which the orthodoxy fays we were not before; and a fecond forfeit, I fhould there- 


fore fuppofe to be the confequence of our own tranfgreflion, not that of our firft 
parents, 
His 


. e 
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His glafly effence, like an angry ape, 
Plays fuch fantaftic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the angels weep; who, with onr {fpleens, 
Would all themfelves laugh mortal . «le 
We cannot weigh our brother with yourfelf 
Great men may jeft with faints ; ’tis witin them; 
Butin the lefs, foul profanation. ‘ : : 
That in the captain’s but a choleric word, 
Which in the foldier is flat blafphemy. 
Angelo. Why do you put thefe fayings upon me? 
Wabella. Becaufe authority, tho’ it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itfelf, 
That fkins the vice o’ th’ top. Go to your bofom ; 
Knock there, and afk your heart what it doth know, 
That’s like my brother’s fault ; if it confefs 
A natural guiltinefs, fuch as his is, 
Let it not found a thought upon your tongue, 
Againft my brother’s life. 
Angelo. (Afide.) She {peaks, and ’tis fuch fenfe, 
That my fenfe breeds with it (To Habel.) Fare you well. 
Tabella, Gentle, my lord, turn back. 
Angelo. 1 will bethink me—Come again, to-morrow. 
Wabella. Hark, how VII bribe you—good my lord, turn back— 
Angelo, How? Bribe me! 
Jfabella. Ay, with fuch gifts, that heaven fhall fhare with you. 
Not with fond fhekels of the tefted gold, 
Or ftones whofe rates are either rich, or poor, 
As fancy values them ; but with true prayers, 
‘That fhall be up at heaven, and enter there, 
Fire fun-rife ; prayers from preferved fouls, 
From fafting maids whofe minds are delicate 
To nothing temporal. 


I have tranfcribed, perhaps, more of this dialogue, 
than may be thought ftrictly relative to the argu- 
ments of it; but I found it impoffible to break off 
before, and I believe the reader would be forry to 
have had me interrupt it fooner. 

in Gera ota a al ge 

The powerful attractions of virtue and modefty, 
are finely fhewn, in Angelo’s confict and reflections, 
here. Ifabella, having. in the laft Scene, received 
fome hope of pardon for her brother, takes leave of 
the Deputy, with this expreffion : 


Save your honour ! 
Angelo /olus. 


Trom thee, even from thy virtue— 


What's 
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What’s this ? what’s this? Is this her fault, or mine? 


"The tempter, or the tempted, who fins moft ? 
Not fhe-—nor doth the tempt—but it is I, 
That, lying by the violet in the fun, 

Do, as the carrion does, not as the ower, 
Corrupt with virtuous feafon. Can it be, 
That modefty may more betray our fenfe, 


Than woman’s lightnefs? having wafte ground enous! 


Shall we defire to raze the fanQuary, 

And pitch our evils there? Oh, fie, fie, fie! 
What doft thou? or what art thou, Angelo? 
Doit thou defire her foully, for thofe things 
That make her good? Oh, let her brother live— 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 


When judges fteal themfelves. What? do I Jove her, 


"That I defire to hear her fpeak again, 

fAnd feaft upon her eyes? What 1s’t I dream on? 
Oh, cunning enemy, that to catch a faint, 

With faints doit bait thy hook ? moft dangerous 
Js that temptation, that doth goad us on 


‘To fin in loving virtue. WNe’er couid the Strumper, 


With all her double vigour, art, and nature, 

Once flir my temper ; but this virtuous Maid 
Subdues me quite. Ever ’till this very now, 

When men were fond, I fmiled, and wondered how. 


a. CE NSE Es 


MEASURE ROR MEAD. 


The Duke here, under the character of a friar, 
in confeffing Juliet, gives an admirable leffon on 
the nature of contrition, diftinguifhing it very properly 
trom attrition merely ; and, at the fame time, ex- 
preffes a juft but fevere fentence againft a woman’s 
failure in the point of chaftity; their education, 
their manners, and the moral confequences of their 
frailty, throwing fo many more bars in their way, 
than the modes of the world have oppofed to the 


other fex, 
Duke zo Juliet. 
Repent you, fair one, of the fin you carry ? 
‘fuliei. I dos and bear the fhame mof patiently. 


}, 11 . . 
Duke. W'li teach you how you fhall arraign your con{cience, 


And try your penitence if it be found, 
Or kolliowly put on. 


Juliet, Wl gladly learn. 
Duke. Love you the man that wronged yon ? 
Jidieé. Yes, 2s I love the woman that wronged him. 


Dube. 
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Duke. So then, it feems, your moft offenceful a& 
Was mutually committed. 

Juliet. Mutually, 

Duke. Then was your fin of heavier kind than bis. 

Fuliet. Ido confefs it, and repent it, father. 

Duke. Tis meet fo, daughter—But repent you not, 
As that the fin hath brought you to this fhame ? 
Which forrow’s aiways towards ourfelves, not heaven 3 
Shewing, we'd not feck Heaven, as we lve it, 

But as we fland in fear. 
Fuliet, Ido repent me, as it is an evil. 
Duke. There ref. 


peC Be Nor oX: 


The frailty of human nature is well defcribed in 
the wanderings of the mind in prayer, and the 
ftruggle between virtue and paffion, in the firft {peech 
here; which concludes with observing, how apt the 
pageantry or falfe feemings of power are to impofe 
on the world, even the great vulgar, as well as the 


Jmall. 
Angelo folus. 


When I would pray and think, I think and pray 
To feveral fubjects: Heaven hath my empty words, 
Whilft my intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Ifabel. Heaven’s in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew its name; 

And in my heart the ftrong and {welling evil 

Of my conception. The ftate, whereon I ftudied, 
Is like a good thing, being often read, 

Grown feared and tedious; yea, my gravity, 
Wherein (let no man hear me) I take pride, 

Could I with boot change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain. Oh place! oh form! 
How often doft thou with thy cafe, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wifer fouls 
To thy falfe feeming ? Blood, thou art but blood. 
Let’s write good angel on the Devil’s horn ; 

"Tis yet * the Devil’s cre. 


SCENE XI. 
There is a proper fentiment of Chriftian humility, 
expreffed by Ifabella, in this place: 
Let me be ignorant, and in nothing pood, 
But gracioufly to know [am no better. 


© Dogtor Johnfon's reading, inftead of "ris not, 


And 
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And juft after, there is a virtuous argument finely 
jupported’ by her, againft the infidious pleadings of 
the Deputy ; who, after refufing her a pardon for 
her brother, thus proceeds : 
Angelo. Admit no other way to fave his life, 
(As I fubfcribe not that, nor any other, 
But in the /o/s + of queftion) that you, his fitter, 
Finding yourfelf defired of fuch a perion, 
Whofe credit with the judge, or own great place, 
Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the all-binding law ; and that there were 
No earthly mean to fave him, but that either 
You muft lay down the treafures of your body 
To this fuppofed, or elfe let him fuffer ; 
What would you do? 

Tatella. As much for my poor brother, as myfelf— 
That is, were I under the terms of death, 
The impretlion of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, 
And ftrip myletf to death, as to a bed 
That longing I’ve been fick for, ere I'd yield 
My body up to fhame. 

Angclo. Then muft your brother die. 

Jfabelia, And ’twere the cheaper way ; 
Better it were a brother died for once, 
Than that a fifter, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. 

Angelo, Were not you, then, as cruel as the fentence, 
‘(hat you have flandered fo? 

Jabclia. Ygnominy in ranfom, and free pardon, 
Are of two houfes ; lawful mercy, fure, 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 


A Ceboe ii: S: C-E Ne Basi; 


The Duke, remaining {till under the difeuife of a 
friar, comes to the prifon to prepare Claudio for 
death, upon which fubjeét he makes a number of 
moral and philofophic reflections; but thefe laft moftly 
of the Stoic kind, by obferving on the precariouf- 
nefs and infignificancy of human life; the whole of 
which I fhall give here at full Jength. 


Duke to Claudio. 
Be abfolute for death ; or death, or life, 
Shall taercby be the fweeter. Reafon thus with life ; 


t Doétor Johnfon more rroperly reads tofs, for canvas, of the queftion, 
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{f Ido lofe thee, I do lofe a thing, 

That none but fools would keep; a breath thou ert, 
Servile to all the fkiey influences, 

That do this habitation where thou keep’ ft, 

Hourly affi&t; merely thou art death’s fool ; 

For him thou labour’ft by thy flight to fhun, 

And yet runn’ft toward him ftill. Thou art not noble ; 
For all the accommodations that thou beareft, 

Are nurfed by bafenefs ; thou’rt by no means valiant ; 
For thou dott fear the toft and tender fork 

Of a poor worm. ‘Thy bett of reft is fleep, 

And that thou oft provok’it; yet grofly fear’ft 

Thy death, which is nomore. ‘hou’rt not thyfelf; 
For thou exif? it on many a thoufand grains, 

That iffue out of duit. Happy thou art not ; 

For what thou haft not, That thou ftriv’ft to get ; 

And what thou haft, forget’it. Thou art not certain ; 
For thy complexion fhifts to ftrange effedts *, 

After the moon, If thou’st rich, thou’rt poor ; 

For, like an afs, whofe back with ingots bows, 

Shou bear’it thy heavy riches but a journey, 

And death unioadeth thee. Friend haft thou none; 
For thy own bowels which do call thee Sire, 

The mere effufion of thy proper loins, 

Do curfe the gout, ferpigo, and the rheum, 

For ending thee no fooner. Thouhaft nor youth, nor age ; 
But, as it were, an after-dinner’s fleep, 

Dreaming on both ; for all thy d/a/fed + youth 

Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alms 

Of palfied eld ; and when thou’rt old and rich, 
Thou haft nor heat, affection, limb, or beauty, 

To make thy riches pleafant. What's yet in this, 
‘That bears the name of life? Yet in this lite, 

Lye hid more than a thoufand deaths ; yet death we fear, 
‘That makes thefe odds ail even. 


And in the next fcene, Mabella, after hinting to 
her brother at certain bafe conditions, on which his 
fentence might be remitted, endeavours to ftrengthen 
his refolution to prefer death before difhonour, by 
fomewhat of the fame manner of reafoning, as above ; 
but more conclufive and concife : 

Oh, I do fear thee, Claudio ; and I auale, 
Lett thou a feverish life fhould’ft entertain, 


And fix or feven winters more refpe&, 
Than a perpetual honour. Dareft thou dic? 


* Dr. Johnfon reads affects, and with goed reafon. 
4 The Doéter allo reads biujfed, in&cad of blued, bi 
ae 
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The fenfe of death is moft in apprehenfion ; 

And the poor beetle that we tread upon, 

In corporal fufferance finds a pang as great, 

As when a giant dies. 


To this fufpicion of his weaknefs he replies, 
with the fpirit becoming a man of honour and vir- 


tue; 

Claudio. Why give you me this fhame ? 
Think you, 1 can a refolution tetch 
From flowery tendernefs ? If I muft die, 
J will encounter darknefs as a bride, 


And hug it in my arms. 
But after having paid this compliment to heroifim, 
Human Nature comes in for its fhare, in turn; and 
he then pleads for life, even on the moft abject 


terms : 

Claudia, Oh, ITfabel ! 

Vabella. ‘Vhat fays my brother ? 

Claudio, Death’s a fearful thing. 

Vabella. And fhamed life a hateful. 

Claudio. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obftru€tion, and to rot ; 
‘This fenfible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delinquent * {pirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to refide 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 
To be imprifoned in the viewlefs winds, 
And blown with reftlefs violence round about 
The pendant world ; or to be worfe than worft 
Of thofe that lawlefs and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howling ; ’tis too horrible ! 
The wearieft and moft loathed worldly life, 
‘That age, ach, penury, and imprifonment, 
Can Jay on Nature, is a paradife, 
‘To what we fear of death. 


What an ignoble fentiment is here expreffed, in 
the four laft lines of this fpeech! and yet the great 
Mecenas had the fame, and declared it very nearly 
in the fame words |! What a difgrace to letters! But 
hiftory defcribes him to have been a perfon of fop- 
pifh and effeminate manners ; and ’tis but rarely that 
the outward character belies the inward one. 


* Tnftead of delighted. Johnfon, 


If{abella’s 
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Habella’s indignation againft her brother on this 
occafion, though it has no relation to the fubjeéts we 
are upon, yet as it may have an effect in raifing the 
{fame refentment againft vice and meannefs, in the 
minds of my readers, I think it worthy to be in- 
ferted here: 

Labeila. Oh, you beatt! 

Oh, faithlefs coward! Oh, dithoneft wretch ! 
Wilt thou be made a man, out of my vice? 
Ts’t not a kind of inceft, to take life 
From thine own fiiter’s fhame? What fhould I think? 
Heaven grant my mother played my father fair! 
For fuch a warped flip of wudernefs 
Ne’er ifiued from his blood —Take my defiance—= 
Die, perifh! might my only bending down, 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it fhould proceed. . . . - ¢ 
Oh, fie, fie, fie! 
‘Thy fin’s not accidental, but a trade; 
Mercy to thee would prove itfelf a bawd ; 
*Twere belt that thou dieft quickly. 

SaC ay aN Ain 

In the laft fpeech of this fcene, our Author gives 
us a fhecking, but too juft defcription of Slander : 

Duke. No might nor greatnefs, in Mortality, 

Can cenfure ’fcape—back-wounding Calumny 


The whiteft virtue ftrikes. What king fo ftrong, 
Can tie the ga!] up in the flandering tongue ? 


AACR Ts EVE SaCabneNre aetll, 


In the laft paffage of this Scene, the Duke repeats 

the fame reflection, in {till ftronger terms : 

O place and greatnefs! Millions of falfe eyes 

Are ftuck upon thee. Volumes of report 

Run with thefe falfe and moft contrarious quefts 

Upon thy doings—thouland ’fcapes of wit 

Make thee the tather of their idle dreams, 

And rack thee in their fancies ! 


Such has been the complaint of all ages, even 
when the fcandal was merely ora/,; but how much 
more intolerable has the offence become, of late years, 
when obloquy is not only privately fpoken, but pub- 
licly printed, and openly circulated throughout thefe 


kingdoms? The Freedom of the Prefs fhould be ay 
¢ 
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held facred among us. ’Tis our Palladium. But 
furely, to-reftrain its Licentiou/nefs, can no more hurt 
the Liberty of it, than the chaftifement of felony can 
be faid to injure the liberty of the fubject. 


Se Crea Ne »¢ 


When Ifabelia, upon a fuppofition of her brother’s 
death, curfes Angelo for his perfidy, the Duke re- 
proves her in the following words: 


This nor hurts him, nor profits you, a jot ; 
Forbear it, therefore ; give your caufe to Heaven. 


* * * 


Shakefpeare feems to have wound up the feveral 
morals of his characters and dialogue, in this place, 
with an excellent Chriftian document, againft the 
rage of malediction, and the paffion of revenge ; for 
we find little more in the remainder of it, fufficiently 
worthy of continuing any further remarks on the 
Piece, 


Pi. Op SOTA SS Greed eee 


In Number 491 of the Spectator, there is a pa- 
rallel {tory with this of Angelo related, though not 
in every circumftance the fame, of Rhynfault, Go- 
vernor of Zealand, under Charles the Bald, Duke 
of Burgundy ; which may amufe the reader to recur 
to, after reading this Play. 


THE 


a4H E 


NeeiseR G.H ACN. f 


WA ales Sorel Orta or 


Dramatis Perfone. 


M- Ey ON: 


Morocuivs, a Moorifh Prince. 

Prince of Arragon, 

ANTHONIO, the Merchant of Venice. 

Bassanio, his Friend. 

SALANIO, 

SOLAR INO, Friends to Anthonio and Baffanie. 
GRATIANO, 

Lorenzo, in love with Jeffica, 

SHyLock, a Jew. 

T,aAuNCELOT, Servant to the Jew. 


WO MELON: 


Portia, an Heirefs. 
Nerissa, her Maid. 


Jessica, the Jew’s Daughter. 


re ora] 


ie aE 


MERCHANT of VENICE. 


Shall take no further notice of the want of a 

moral fable, in the reft of thefe Plays; but fhall 
proceed to obferve upon the characters and dialocue, 
without interruption, for the future, 


rs Sa ed DES SL Cor NUE I: 


The forebodings or prefentiments of evil, natural 
to the human mind, are ftrongly pointed at here. It 
were in vain to attempt the inveftigation of this mat- 
ter from philofophy, any more than that of prophetic 
dreams ; fo that all we have to do, is fimply to ac- 
quiefce in the fact itfelf, which repeated experience 
has fufficiently vouched in too many remarkable in- 
ftances, to be imputed to common cafualty. 


Anthonio, Solarino, and Salanio. 


Anthonio. In footh, I know not why I am fo fad ; 
It wearies me ; you fay it wearies you ; 
But how 1 caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What ftuff ’tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I am to learn. 


Upon which his two friends attempt to account 
for this impreffion on his mind, in a very natural 
manner—as, ‘‘ Where a man’s treafure is, there will 
‘* his heart be alfo.” 


Salanio. Your mind is toffing on the ocean ; 
There where your Argofes with portly fail, 
Like Signiors and rich Burghers on the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the fea, 

Do ever-peer the petty traffickers, 
That curtfie to them, do them reverence, 
As they fiy by them with their woven wings. 


Solarino. Believe me, Sir, had I fuch venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would _ 
Be with my hopes abroad. 1 fhould be ftill ; 
Plucking 
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Plucking the grafs *, to know where fits the wind ; 
Peering in maps for poris, and piers, and roads 5 
And every object that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 

Would make me fad. 

Sa'anio. My wind, cooling my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when | thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at fea. 

I fhould not fee the fandy hour-glafs run, 

But I fhould think of fhallows and of flats, 

And fee my wealthy Andrew docked in fand, 
Vailing her high top tower than her ribs, 

To kifs her burial. Should I go to church, 

And fee the holy edifice of ftorie, 

And not bethink me flrait of dangerous rocks ? 
Which touching but my gentle vetiel’s fide, 

Would {catter all the fpices on the ttream, 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 

And, in a word, but even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. Shall I have the thought 
To think on this, and fhall I lack the thosght, 
That fuch a thing bechanced would make me fad? 
But tell not me---! know Anthonio 

Ts fad to think upon his merchandize. 

But when he denies that any refle€tion upon the 
{tate of his fortune, or that even the paffion of love, 
has wrought this grave effect upon his fpirits, they 
then remain quite at a lofs to account farther for it, 
referring it merely to the peculiarity of his charac- 
ter, or particular complexion of mind ; which is 
defcribed and contrafted with one of an oppofite caft, 
with admirable humour : 

Sclarino, Not in love, neither! Then let’s fay, you’re fad, 

Becaufe you are not merry 3 and ’twere as eafy 

For you to laugh and leap, and fay you’re merry, 
Becaufe you are not fad. Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed ftrange fellows, in her time; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bag piper ; 

And others of fuch vinegar afpect, 

That they'll not fhew their teeth, in way of f{mile, 
Though Neitor {wear the jeft be laughable. 

Gratiano then coming in, and taking notice of the 
ferioufnefs of Anthonio’s afpeét, alike imputes it to 
the fame caufe his other friends had done : 


» To throw up into the air. 
You 
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You look not well, Signior Anthonio ; 

You have too much refpe& upon the world ; 
They lofe it that do buy it with much care, 
Believe me, you are marvelloufly changed. 


To which he replies : 


I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 
A tage where every man mutt play his part ; 
And mine a fad one. 


Upon this, Gratiano enters into the fame hu- 


morous defcription of the different characters of 
men, as Solarino had done. 
Let me play the fool; 
With murth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why fhould a man, whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabafter ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevifh? I tell thee what, Anthonio, 
{I love thee, and it is my love that fpeaks) 
There are a fort of men, whofe vifages 
Do cream and mantle like a fanding pool, 
And do a wilful fillnefs entertain, 
With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who fhould fay,* ‘* I am Sir Oracle, 
«¢ And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark !” 
O, my Anthonio, I do know of thofe, 
That therefore only are reputed wife, 
For faying nothing ; who, I’m very fure, 
If they fhould fpeak, would almoft damn thofe ears, 
Which hearing them would call their brothers fools *. 
But fifh not with this melancholy bait 
For this fool’s gudgeon, this opinion. 


Another very common charatter in life is alfo 
defcribed in the fame fcene; though I think not fairly 
applicable to the perfon who was capable of making 


the {peech above cited : 

Baffanio, ‘* Gratiano {peaks an infinite deal of nothing, more 
«* than any man in all Venice. His reafons are as two grains of 
*¢ wheat hid in two buthels of chaff; you may feek all day ere you 
“* find them ; and when you have them, they are not worth the 


# fearch.” 
* Alluding to the Scripture text, He that calleth bis brother a fool, &c. I 
E 


é 
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In the following paflage of the fame Scene, there 
is a warmth of affection and generous friendfhip, 
fondly and beautifully exprefied. 


Baffanio and Anthonio. 
Baffanio. To you, Anthonio, 
I owe the moft in money, and in love ; 
And from your love I have a warranty 
To unburden all my plots and purpofes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 


Anthonio. 1 pray you, good Baffanio, let me know it s 
And if it ftand, as you yourfelf {till do, 
Within the eye of honour, be affured, 
My purfe, my perfon, my extremeit means 
Lye all unlocked to your occafions, .... 
You know me well; and herein fpend but time, 
To wind about my love with circumftance ; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making queftion of my uttermoft, 
Than if you had made watte of all I have. 
Then do but fay to me what I fhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am preft unto it—Therefore, fpeak. ... © 
Thou know’fi that all my fortunes are at fea, 
Nor have I money, nor commodity, 
To raife a prefent fum ; therefore, go forth ; 
Try what my credit can in Venice do; 
That fhall be rack’d, even to the uttermoft, 
To furnith thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 
Go prefently inquire, and fo will I, 
Where money is ; anc I no queftion make, 
To have it of my truft, or for my fake. 


Again, in the third Scene of Aé& the Third, the 
fame noble fpirit is carried on. 


Portia and Baflanio. 


Portia, Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble ? 
Baffanio. The deareft friend to me; the kindeft man ; 
The beft conditioned—an unwearied fpirit 
In doing courtefies ; and one in whom 
The antient Roman honour more appears, 
Than any that draws breath in Italy. 
Portia. What fum owes he the Jew ? 
Baffanio. For me, three thoufand ducats. 
Portia. What! no more? 
Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bend; 
Double 
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Double fix thoufand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this defcription 
Shall lofe a hair thro’ my Baffanio’s fault, 


And from the Fifth Scene of the fame A&, an- 
other paffage may be quoted, which breathes the 
fame {ftrain. 

Portia and Lorenzo. 


Lorenzo, Madam, altho’ I fpeak it in your prefence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity ; which appears moft ftrongly, 
In bearing thus the abfence of your lord. 
But if you knew on whom ycu fhew this honour, 
How true a gentleman you {end relief to, 
How dear a lover of my lord your hufband ; 
T know, you would be prouder of this work, 
Than cuftomary bounty could inforce you. 
Portia. I never did repent of doing good, 
And fhail not now ; for in companions 
That do converfe and wafte the time together, 
Whofe fouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There needs muft bea like proportion 
Of lineaments of manners, and of fpirit ; 
Which makes me think that this Anthonio, 
Being the bofom lover of my lord, 
Mutt needs be like my lord. If it be fo, 
How little is the coft I have beftowed, 
In purchafing the femblance of my foul 
From out the {tate of hellith cruelty ! 
This comes too near the praifing of my/felf ; 
Therefore, no more of ite 
There is a becoming referve and modefty in this 
Jaft fentence, which gives an additional beauty to the 
character of Portia. But I muft now return again 
to the Firft Act, that I may recover the order of the 


reflections which are made in this Piece. 
S:CsE BN. BiH 
Here the golden mean is well recommended, by 
fhewing the excefs on either fide, to be equally 


bad : 
Portia and Neriffa. 
Portia. By my troth, Neriffa, my little body is weary of this 
great world. 
E 4 Nerifa, 
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Neriffa. You would be, fweet madam, if your miferies were 
in the fame abundance as your good fortunes are. And yet, for 
aught I fee, they are as fick that furfeit with too much, as they that 
ftarve with nothing ; therefore, it is no mean happinefs to be feated 
in the mean ; fuperfluity comes fooner by white hairs, but compe- 
tency lives longer.” 


From thence Portia takes occafion to hint at the 
ineficacy of good counfel towards governing or 
reftraining our paffions : 


Portia. Good fentences, and well pronounced. 

Neriffa. "They would be better, if well followed. 

Portia. If todo, were as eafy as to know what were good to 
do, chapels had been churches, and poor men’s cottages princes 
palaces. He is a good divine that follows his own inftructions ; I 
can eafier teach twenty what were good to be done, than to he one 
of the twenty to follow my own teaching. The brain may devife 
laws for the blood, but a hot temper leaps o’er a cold decree; fuch 
a hare is madnefs, the youth, to fkip o’er the mafhes of good coun- 
fel, the cripple. 


A Coe ake SeGrReNv ia. 


The next paffage that occurs, is a reflection on the 
cafualties of fortune, which no merit, no induftry, 
no prudence can controul. 


Morochius ¢#o Portia. 


Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the cafkets, 
To try my fortune. By this fcimitar, 

That flew the Sophy, and a Perfian prince, 
That won three fields from Sultan Solyman, 

I would outftare the fterneft eyes that look, 
Outbrave the heart moft daring to the earth, 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhe-bear, 
Yea, mock the tion when he roars for prey, 

To win thee, lady. But, alas the while! 

If Hercules and Lichas * play at dice, 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand—= 
So is Alcides beaten by his page. 

And fo may J, blind Fortune leading me, 
Mifs that which one unworthier may attain, 
And die with grieving. 


¥ Page to Hercules, 


SCENE 
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In this Scene, the foliloquy of Launcelot is a 
{trong picture of the mind of man, whenever it de- 
bates within itfelf upon the right or wrong of a 
queftion, in which it is any way interefted; for in 
fuch cafes, our paffions, even without our conniy- 
ance, are apt to plead their own caufe; and we but 
fophifticate, while we think we reafon. In all doubt- 
ful matters, where the arguments feem to be equally 
fufpended, ’tis prudent ever to fufpect that fide of the 
balance to be the lighteft, which we find our affec- 
tions the moft inclined to. 


Launcelot. Certainly, my con{cience will ferve me to run from 
this Jew, my mafter. The fiend is at my elbow, and tempts me ; 
faying to me, Gobbo, Launcelot Gobbo, good Launcelot, or good 
Gobbo, or good Launcelot Gobbo, ufe your legs, take the ftart, run 
away. My confcience fays, no; také heed, honeft Launcelot, take 
heed, honeft Gobbo.; or, as aforefaid, honeft Launcelot Gobbo, 
do not run ; fcorn running with the heels.. Well, the moft coura- 
geous fiend bids me pack ; via/ fays the fiend ; away! fays the 
fiend ; for the heavens, roufe up a brave mind, fays the fiend ; and 
run. Well, my confcience, hanging about the neck of my heart, 
fays very wifely to me, my honeft friend, Launcelot, being an ho- 
neft man’s fon, or rather, an honeft woman’s fon (for, indeed, my 
father did fomething fmack ; fomething grow to; he had a kind of 
tafte)—Well, my confcience fays, budge not ; budge, fays the fiend ; 
budge not, fays my confcience. Confcience, fays I, you counfel 
ill ; fiend, fays I, youcounfelill. To be ruled by my confcience, 
I thould ftay with the Jew, my mafter, who, God blefs the mark, 
is akind of devil ; and to run away from the Jew, I fhould be 
ruled by the fiend ; who, faving your reverence, is the devil him- 
felf. Certainly, the Jew is the very devil zxcarnal ; and in my 
confcience, my confcience is but a kind of hard confcience, to offer 
to counfel me to ftay with the Jew. The fiend gives the more 
friendly counfel ; I will run; fiend, my heels are at your command- 
ment; I willrun. 


Sy CoE NE “IX. 


The defcription here given of the parting of two 
friends, would make a beautiful and affecting fub- 
ject for the pencil : 


Salanio. And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him, 
And, with affection wond’rous fenfible, 

He wrung Baffanio’s hand; and fo they parted. 
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SCENE x. 


The falfe or miftaken fupputations of happinefs, 
which men are too often apt to frame to themfelves, 
are well remarked upon, in this place: 


Prince of Arragon, on viewing the Cafkets, with their mottos. 


Fortune, now, 

To my heart’s hope! Gold, filver, and bafe lead. 
Who chufeth me, muft give and hazard all he hath *. 
You fhall look fairer, ere I give or hazard. 

What fays the golden cheft? Ha, let me fee— 
Who chufeth me, fhall gain what many men defire. 
What many men defire—That may be meant 

Of the fool multitude, that chufe by fhew ; 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pries not to the interior; but, like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Even in the force and road of cafualty, 

I will not chufe what many men defire, 

Becaufe I will not jump with common fpirits, 

And rank me with the barb’rous multitude, 


And immediately after, in the fame fpeech, he 
makes a juft and noble reflection, diftinguifhing 
merit from dignities ; or titles to, from titles of, ho- 
nour. 


Well then to thee, thou filver treafure-houfe, 
Tell me, once more, what title thou dof bear—« 
Who chufeth me, fhall get as much as he deferves, 
And well faid too; for who fhall go about 

To cozen Fortune and be honourable, 
Without the ftamp of merit? Let none prefume 
To wear an undeferved dignity— 

O that eftates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not derived corruptly ! that clear honour 
Were purchafed by the merit of the wearer ! 

How many then fhould cover, that ftand bare ? 
How many be commanded, that command ? 
How much low peafantry would then be pickt + 
From the true feed of honour ? How much honour 
Gleaned} from the chaff and ruin of the times, 
To be new vanued || 


* Leaden cafket. 
+ Pickt, initead cf gleaned. } Gleaned, inXead of pickt, Johnfon. 
|| Yanned, or winnowed, inftead of varnifhed. “Warburton. 
Thefe three alterations certainly preferve the purtty of the metaphor from the 
manifeft corruption of the text, 
ALCEE 
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The great principle of univerfal charity, which 
foars above the partial refpeéts of nations or of feéts, 
is ftrongly, though indireétly, inculcated, in the 
Jew’s fpeech, here ; which, according to this very 
principle, fhould be received without prejudice, 
though proceeding from the mouth of an Alien, and 
an Infidel. 

Shylock, {peaking of Anthonio, 


‘** He hath difgraced me, and hindered me of half a million, 
** Jaughed at my loffes, mocked at my gains, fcorned my nation, 
*« thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated mine enemies ; 
«* and what’s his reafon? fama Few. Hath nat a Jew eyes? 
«« Hath nota Jew hands, organs, dimenfions, fenfes, affections, 
‘* paffions ? Fed with the fame food, hurt by the fame weapons, 
*« fubject to the fame difeafes, healed by the fame means, warmed 
** and cooled by the fame fummer and winter, as a Chriftian is? 
«* Jf you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not 
«* laugh ? If you poifon us, do we not die ?”” 


As the remainder of the fpeech exceeds the mo- 
deration of Chriftian ethics, 1 think proper to ftop 
the Jew’s mouth, here. 


The fame perfon fays fomething again to the like 
purport, in the firft Scene of Act the Fourth, that 
ought to awaken our minds to proper fentiments of 
humanity, upon this fubject. 


Shylock. You have among you many a purchafed flave ; 
Which, like your affes, and your dogs, and mules, 
You ufe in abje& and 1n flavifh part, 

Becaufe you bought them—Shall | fay to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why fweat they under burdens ? Let their beds 
Be made as foft as yours, and let their palates 
Be feafoned with fuch viands—You will anfwer, 
The flaves are ours. 


Montefquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, {peaking with 

a juft contempt and humorous feverity againft all 
the arguments brought in defence of this rae 
aYS, 
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fays, that the ftrongeft reafon which can be given 
fo the practice of uling Negroes like beafts of bur- 
den, is, their having black frins, and flat nofes. 

In the fecond scene of the Third Act, the diffi- 
culty of devermining the true rate of perfons or 
things, is largely comimented upon; and as opinion 
is too often more under the dominion of fancy than 
of reafon, perhaps the ftanzas which precede the 
reflections, may ferve as a proper prelude to the 
fpeech, The reader, at leaft, 1 dare fay, will be 
pleafed at finding them inferted here, 


A Song while Baflanio debates with himfelf, on his ebpice of the 
cafkets. 


In the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourifhed ? 


RoE by. 
It is engendered in the eyes, t 


Tell me, wherzis fan-y brez, t 


With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
Tn the cradie where it lies. 

Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 

Pll begin ic—Ding, dong, bell— 


CHG" Ro Uses. 
Ding, dong, beil. 


After which Baffanio fpeaks : 


So may the outward fhows be Jeaft themfelves * ; 
The world is {till deceived with ornament. 

In law, what plea fo tainted and corrupt, 

But, being feafoned with a gracious voice, 
Ob{cures the fhew of evil? In religion, 

What damned error but fome fober brow 

Will blefs it, and approve it with a text ; 
Hiding the groffnefs with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice fo fimple, but affumes 

Some mark of virtue on its outward part, 

How many cowards, whofe hearts are all as falfe 
As ftairs of fand, wear yet upon their chins 


* As the beginning of this fpeech is abrupt, we are to fuppofe the former part 
of the argument to have paffed filently in his mind, before he fpeaks aloud, 
This is Doétor Johnfon’s remark, 

Th 
A he 
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The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars; 
Who, inward fearched, have livers white as milk ? 
And thefe affume but valour’s excrement, 

To render them redoubted—Lock on beauty, 
And you fhall fee ’tis purchafed by the weight, 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lighteft, that we:r mott of it. 

So are thofe crifpy fnaky golden locks, 

Which make fuch wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon fuppofed fairnefs, ae known 

To be the dowry of a fecond head, 

The fkull that bred them, in the fepulchre. 

Thus ornament is but the gilded fhore 

To a moft dangerous fea; the beauteous fcarf 
Veiling an Indian dowdy * ; in a word, 

The feeming truth which cunning times put on, 
To entrap the wifeft. Then, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee: 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
”Twixt man and man: but thou, thou meagre lead, 
Which rather threateneit, than doft promife aught, 
Thy plainne/s + moves me more than eloquence ; 
And here chufe I—Joy be the confequence ! 


Portia’s rapture, on finding her favourite lover 
has chofen right, is warmly and finely expreffed, 
in the next fpeech; in which the danger of an ex- 
cefs of joy is alfo pointed out : 


How all the other paffions fleet to air-— 

As doubtful thoughts, and rafh-embraced defpair, 
And fhuddering fear, and green-eyed jealoufy. 

O love, be moderate, allay thy extafy ; 

In meafure rein t thy joy, fcant this excefs ; 

I feel too much thy blefling ; make it lefs, 

For fear I furfeit. 


In the fifth Scene following, there is a ridiculous, 
but whimfical, defcription of a vain boafting young 
man; many of which fort are to be met with in 
life, in courts, in camps, in coffee-houfes : 

Portia and Nerifla, going iato boy’s cloaths. 

Pertia. ll hold thee any wager, 


When we are both apparelled like young men, 
I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 


* Dowdy—The word in the text is beauty, but reformed by Sir Thoma; 
Planmer. 

+ Inftead of palenefs. Johnfon, 

+ Rein, inftead of rain, Ditto. 


And 
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And wear my dagger with the braver grace; 
And {peak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice ; and turn two mincing fteps 
Into a manly ftride; and /peak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging y:uth; and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable laaies fought my love, 

Which I denying, they fell fick and died. 

Then I'll repent, 

And with, for all that, that I had not killed them. 
And twenty of thefe puny lies I’!l tell, 

That men hall fwear I’ve difcontinued fchool 
Above a twelve-month—I have in my mind 

A thoufand raw tricks of thefe bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practife. 


fen Woh) Cae SF S:CsR Ns ESdh 


The character of Mercy is here moft beautifully 
defcribed. This paffage can never be too often 
read. There is no danger of its growing feared and 
redious *, as Angelo fays of the laws of juftice. 


Portia, pleading for Anthonio. 


The quality of Mercy is not ftrained ; 

Jt droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 

Upon the place beneath : It is twice bleffed ; 

It bleffeth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tis mightieft in the mightieft ; it becomes 
‘The throned monarch better than his crown 3 
His fceptre fhews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majefty, 

Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this fceptred {way, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himfelf; 

And earthly power doth then thew likeft God’s, 
When mercy feafons juftice. Therefore, Jew, 
Tho’ juftice be thy plea, confider this, 

That in the courfe of juftice none of us 

Should fee falvation. We do pray for mercy ; 
And that fame prayer doth teach us all to render 
The decds of mercy. 


There is alfo a paffage in the fame Scene, where 
the Pro and Con for partial juftice is rightly ar- 


* Meafure for Meafure, Atl, Scene Xs 


gued 
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gued on both fides; but terminates, as I fear it 
fhould do, for the fafety of a State, in ftoical ftriét- 
nefs, 


Baffanio to Portia, in the charaer of a Judge. 


And I befeech you, 
Wreft once the law to your authority ; 
To do a great right, do 2 little wrong ; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 
Portia. It muf not be ; there is no power in Venice, 
Should alter a decree eftabiithed. 
*T will be recorded for a precedent, 
And many an error, by the fame example, 
Will rufb into the State—It cannot be. 


We have alfo, here, fome philofophic reflections on 
the advantages of dying before we are encumbered 
with age and poverty, with a manly fpirit of ac- 
quiefcence in the unavoidable ills of life, joined 
to the affecting tendernefs and generous regards of 


friendfhip. 
Anthonio, when the Jew has obtained fentence 


again{t him: 


I am armed, and well prepared— 

Give me your hand, Baffanio ; fare ye well! 
Grieve not, that iam fallen to this for you; 
For herein Fortune fhews herfelf more kind, 
Than is her cuftom. It is ftill her ufe, 

To let the wretched man out-live his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty ; from which lingering penance 
Of fuch a mifery doth fhe cut me off— 
Commend me to your honourable wife ; 

Tell her the procefs of Anthonio’s end ; 

Say how I loved you; fpeak me fair, in death ; 
And when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether Baffanio had not once a love. __ 
Repent not you, that you fhall lofe your friend ; 
And he repents not, that he pays your debt ; 
For if the Jew docut but deep enough, 

Pl pay it inftantly with all my heart. 


°Tis a pity this fine fpeech fhould be difgraced by 
the quibble in the laft expreffion. 


ACT 
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The enchanting powers and effects of mufic are 
here moft poetically fet forth, There can never be 
faid too much on this charming theme. Men’s minds 
may be fometimes too ftern or obftinate to yield to 
argument, but in melody there 1s a fort of fentiment, 
that finks into the heart, and by awaking the fofter 
paffions of the foul, often perfuades, where reafon 
elfe would fail. 

Lorenzo and Jeflica. 
A Seund of Mufic. 
F fica. Vm never merry, when I hear {weet mufic. 
Lorenzo. ‘The reafon is, your f{pirits grow attentive ; 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing lond, 
(Which ts the mad condition of their blood) 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet found, 
Or any air of mufic touch their ears, 
You fhall perceive them make a mutual ftand ; 
Their favage eyes turned to a modeft gaze, 
By the fweet power of mufic. Therefore, the Poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, and floods ; 
Since none fo ftickifh, hard and full of rage, 
But mufic for the time doth change his nature — 
The man that hath no mufie in himfelf, 
Nor is not moved with concord of fweet founds, 
Is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils ; 
The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus— 
Let no fuch man be trufted. * 


There is alfo a beautiful allufion made to the 
light of a candle, in this place, which, with the 
moral deduced from it, is, I think, worthy to be 
noted here. 

Portia and Neriffa. 
Porcia. How far that little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world. 

So fays the Scripture, “ Let your light fo thine.” 
And in the continuation of the fame dialogue, the 
effects of time, circumftance, comparifon, and oc- 
cafion, are beautifully and juftly pointed out: 


* Hie niger eff; bunc tuy Romane, Caveto, Hor. 


Ner iff. 
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Nerifa. When the moon fhone, we did not fee the candle. 
Portia. So doth the greater glory dim the lefs. 
A fubftitute fhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by ; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Mufick, hark ! 
Nerif. It is your mufic, Madam, of the houf:. 
Portia. Nothing is good, I fee, without re/pea * — 
Methinks it founds much fweeter than by day. 
Nerifa. Silence beftows the virtue on it, Madam. 
Portia. The crow doth fing as fweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day, 
When every goofe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a mufician than the wren. 
How many things by feafon feafoned are 
To their right praife, and true perfection ? 


* * * 

The next quotation, and the laft I fhall tranf{cribe 
from this Play, is in the fame Scene; where Portia 
accofts her hufband’s friend, Anthonio, on his firft 
vifit to her, after the cataftrophe of the piece has 


been wound up: 


Sir, you are welcome to our houfe— 
It muit appear in other ways than words ; 
Therefore I fcant this breathing courtefy. 


In this fpeech fhe very juftly expreffes the true 
fentiment of affection, which renders profeffions 
needlefs, where intentions are fincere. 


* That is, reference to time, place, or other circumftance, 
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Dramatis Perfonz. 


1 het ed 


A Duxg, exiled from his dominions. 


AMIENS, attending upon the Duke in his banifh- 
Jaques, ment. 
A Lorp, 


Otiver, eldeft Son to Sir Rowland de Boys. 
Orztanpo, his brother. 

fAvam, an old Steward of Sir Rowland de Boys. 
ToucusTone, an Attendant on Celia and Rofalind. 
Corry, an old Shepherd. 

SyLvIuS, a young one. 


WOMEN. 
Rosatinp, Daughter to the Duke. 


Cerra, Daughter to Frederick, his Brother, the 
Ufurper. 


coo 4 
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HIS Play begins with a reflection on the firf, 
and I may add the principal, concern in lite, 
the education of children. Men are often more 
fedulous in training the brutes of their kennels, 
their mews and their ftables, than they feein to 
be about the heirs of their blood, their fortunes, or 
their honours, In fad truth may it be faid, that 
we feldom meet with a jockey, an huntfman, or a 
fportfman, who is half fo well-bred as his horfes, 
his hawks, or his hounds. 
Orlando, fpeaking of the unkindnefs of his elder 
brother and guardian, fays, 


For my part, he keeps me ruftically athome; or, to fpeak more 
properly, /ies me here at home, unkept ; for call you that keep- 
ing, fora gentleman of my birth, that difiers not trom the falling 
of an ox? His horfes are bred better; for befides that they are fair 
with their feeding, they are taught their manage ; and to that end 
riders dearly hired; but I, his brother, gain nothing under him 


but growth; for the which the animals on his dungnills are as 


much bound to him as!.  Befides this Nothing that he fo plen- 


tifully gives me, the Something that Nature gave me his coun- 
tenance feems to take from me, He lets me feed with his hinds, 


bars me the place of a brother, and, as much as in him lies, mines * 
my gentility with my education. 


Bs CoN Eo =HT. 


The laft fpeech, here, though it prefents us with no 
moral, I cannot pafs by without remarking, that it 
feems to be a perfect defcription of our author’s 
own character. 

Oliver, fpeaking of Orlando, his younger bro- 
ther, fays, 

Yet he’s gentle; never f{chooled, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device ; and of all forts enchantingly beloved — 


* Mines, for undermines. 
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There are fome paffages very tender, gene- 
rous, and affecting, in the firft part of the dialogue 
between Rofalind and Celia, who had been bred up 
from their infancy in friendfhip together; the firft, 
daughter to the exiled Duke; and the other, child 
to his brother, the Ufurper. 


Celia, I prav thee, Rofalind, {weet my coz, be merry. 

Refalind, Dear Celia, I fhew more mirth than I am miftrefs of $ 
and would you yet I were merrier? Unlefs you could teach me to 
forget a banifhed father, you muft not learn me how to remember 
any extraordinary pleafure. 

Celia. Elerein I fee thou love me not with the full weight 
that ] lovethee. If my uncle, thy banifhed father, had banifhed 
thy uncle, the Duke my father, fo thou hadft been ftill with me, 
1 could have taught my love io take thy father for mine; and fo 
wouldit thou, if the truth of thy love to me were fo righteoufly 
tempered, as mine is to thee. 

Rofalind. Well, I will forget the condition of my eftate, and 
rejoice in yours. 

Celia. You know, my father hath nochild but me, nor none is 
hike to have; and, truly, when he dies, thou ‘halt be his heir ; 
for what he hath taken away from thy father perforce, 1 will 
render thee again in afietion—By mine honour, I will—And when 
I break that oath, let me turn monfter—Therefore, my {weet Role, 
my dear Rofe, be merry. 


The fame fondnefs between them is repeated in 
the tenth Scene of the fame Aét, upon Rofalind’s 


being commanded to quit the dominions of the 
Ufurper. 


Cel a. O my poor Rofalind, where wilt thou go? 
Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee mine— 
T charge thee, be not thou more grieved than I am, 

Rofaliad. Yhave more caufe. 

Celia. Thou haft not, coufin ; 
Prithee, be chearful knoweft thou not, the Duke 
Has banithed me, his daughter? 

Refalind, ‘Yoat he hath not. 

Cia. Ne? Bath not? Rofalind Jacks then the love 
Which teacheth me that thou and I are one— 
Shall we be fundered ¢ Shall we part, {weet girl? 
No, let my father feck another heir— 
Therefore devife wish me, how we may fly; 


Whither 
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Whither to go, and what to bear with us ; 

And do not teek to take your change upon you, 
To bear your griefs yourfelf, and leave me out; 
For by this heaven, now at our forrows pale, 
Say what thou canft, Ill go along with thee, 


* * * 


As there are many vices in morals that are injuri- 
ous to fociety, and which the laws have not ftigmia- 
tized, or poffibly cannot fufficiently provide againtt, 
the reprehenfions of Satire, under proper reftrictions, 
may perhaps be deemed a neceffary fupplement to 
legiflation. The moft worthlefs perfon would chufe 
to fin in fecret, as not being able to endure the 
being rendered an object of public deteftation or 
ridicule ; the fear of being pointed at has often laid 
2 reftraint on vice; in which fenfe the finger may he 
faid to be ftronger than the arm. Othello patheti- 
cally defcribes fuch a fituation : 


«¢ But, alas! to make me 
«¢ A fixed figure for the hand of Scorn 
“© To point his flow unmoving finger at.” 

The paffage which gave rife to thefe reflections, 
is in this fourth Scene, where Celia interrupts Touch- 
ftone, in his abufe of an abfent perton: 

Enough! Speak no more of him ; you'll be whipt for taxation, 
one of thefe days. 

Touchfione. The more pity, that fools may not {peak wifely, 
what wife men do foolifhly. 

Celia. By my troth, theu fayeft true; for fince the little wit 
that fools have was filenced *, the little foolery that wife men 
have makes a great fhow. 


% * % 
Serie Ne Val T 


There is a yery proper hint given here to women, 
not to deviate from the prefcribed rules and deco- 
rums of their fex. Whenever they venture to ftep 


* Alluding to the jefers, that were formerly entertained by kings. and were 
the only courtiers that were fuffered to fpeak their minds. Tis cfice has been 


long abolifhed, 
eee the 
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the leaft out of heir walk, in life, they are too ge- 
nerally apt to wander aftray. 
Rofalind. Oh, how full of briars is this working-day world ! 
Celia. They are but burs, coufin, thrown upon thee, in holiday 
foolery ; if we walk not in the trodden paths, our very petticoats 
will catch them. 


nb Cee Nake “Xe 


Rofalind, fpeaking of difguifing herfelf in man’s 
apparel, gives a good defcription of a fwaggering 
bully : 

Were it not better, 

Becaufe that 1am more than common tall, 
That [ did fuit me all points like a man ? 

A gallant curtle-ax upon my thigh, 

A boar-{pear in my hand, (and in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman’s fear there will) 
I'll have a fwafhing and a martial outfide, 

As many other mannith cowards have, 

‘That do out-face it with their femblances +. 


Baek Wine EL os is 5, Col, NIE. 


The firft fpeech in this Scene is rich in reflection 
upon the new-moulding faculty of ufe or habit, the 
preference of a /incere country life to a fale city 
one, the advantages of adverfity, and the benefits 
of retired contemplation. 


The Duke, Amiens, and other Lords, in the foreft of Arden, 


Dule. Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old cuffom made this life more fweet, 
Than that of painted pomp ft ? Are not thefe woods 
More free from peril than the envious court ? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The feafons’ difference ; as, the icy fang, 

And churlifh chiding of the winter’s wind ; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even ’till 1 fhrink with cold, I fini'e, and fay, 
This is no flattery; thefe are counfellors, 

That feelingly perfuade me what I am, 

Sweet are the ufes of adverfity, 


+ See Portia’s (prech in the firth Scene, Third Aét, of the Merchant of 
Venice, in th’s Work, for a parallel paffage of female fportive humour. 
T See firlt obfervation on Scene 1V, A&V. of The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, on she power of Ufe or Habit, 
Which 
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Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head *: 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in flones, and good in every thing. 

I would not change it. 

Amiens. Happy is your Grace, 

That can tranflate the ftubbornnefs of fortune 
Into fo quiet and fo fweet a ftile. 


In the continuation of the fame dialogue, fome 


humane fentiments are thrown out on the fub- 
ject of hunting, with an affecting defcription 
given of a wounded deer ; and alfo fome moral allu- 
fions from human life to the different circumftances 
and fituations of the poor victim, which mutt 
equally engage the thought and feeling of the reader. 


Duke. Come, thall we go and kill us venifon ? 
And yetit irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this defart city, 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored, 

f:rfi Lord. Indeed, my Lord, 

The melancholy Jaques + grieves at that ; 

And in that kind fwears you no more ufurp 
Than doth your brother that hath banifhed you f. 
To day my Lordof Amiens and myfelf, 

Did fleal behind him, as he lay along 

Under an oak, whofe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood ; 
To the which place a poor fequeftered ftag, 
That from the hunter’s aim had ta’en a hurt, 
Did come to languifh ; and indeed, my Lord, 
The wretched animal heaved forth fuch groans, 
That their difeharge did firetch his leathern coat 
Almoft to burfling 3 and the big round tears 
Courfed one another down his innocent noje 

In piteous chafe—And thus the hairy foo!, 

Much marked of the melancholy Jaques, 

Stood on the extremelt verge of the {wift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears — 

Duke, But what faid Jaques ? 

Did he not moralize this fpectacle ? 


%* This was an ancient notion, 


+ Acharatter diftinguithed for humanity, contemplation, and contempt of the 


world, and confequently, for fingularity. 


That is, you ufurp as much, ; 
i » Jou ufurp as Fig? 
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Firfi Lord. O yes, into a thoufand fimilies. 
Firft, for his weeping in the needlefs ftream— 
Poor Deer, quoth he, thou makeit a teftament, 
As worldlings do, giving thy fum of more 
To that which had toomuch. ‘Then, being alone, 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends— 
?Vis right, quoth he, thus mifery doth part 
The flux of company. Anon, a carelefs herd, 
Full of the pafture, jumps along by him, 
And never ftays to greet him—Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, ye fat and greafy citizens, 
Tis juft the fafhion ; wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there ? 
Thus moft inve€tively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life; fwearing, that we 
Are mere ufurpers, tyrants, and, what’s worfe, 
Yo fright the animals, and to kill them up 
du their affigned and native dwelling place. 
Dxke. And did you leave him in this contemplation ? 
Second Lord. Wedid, my Lord, weeping and commenting, 
Upon the Jobbing Deer — 
Duke. Shew me the place ; 
J love to cope him in thefe fullen fits, 
For then he’s full of matter, 


Whoever could read the above defcription, and 
cat venifon, on the fame day, muft have a better 
{tomach, or a ftouter heart, than they would do well 
to boaft of—Such melancholy, fuch fullen fits, as thefe 
of Jaques, have fomething more charming in them, 
than all 


<¢ The broadeft mirth unfeeling Folly wears.” 


Sai C shoe Nether 


The dangers of pre-eminence and virtue in a wicked 
and envious world, are finely noted here. 
Adam meeting Orlando, after he had conquered 
the Ufurper’s champion : 
What! my young mafter ? Oh, my gentle mafter, 
Oh, my {weet mafter! Oh, you memory 


Of old Sir Rowland! why, what make you here ? 
Why are you virtuous ? Why do people love you? 


And 
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And wherefore are yor gentle, Prong, and valiant? 
Why would you be fo fond to overcome 

The boney prizer * of the humorous + Duke? 
Your praife is come too {wiftly home before you. 
Know you not, mafter, to fome kind of men, 

Their graces ferve them but as enemies ? 

No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle mafler, 
Are fan&ificd and holy traitors to you. 

O what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenons kim that bears it. 


* * * 


When Adam counfels him to fly from the perfe- 
cution of his cruel brother, his anfwer expreffes a 
noble and virtuous acquiefcence in any ftate of mifery 
or danger, rather than fubmit to fupport himfelf by 
bafe or difhoneft means : 


Orlando. What, would’it thou have me go and beg my food ? 
Or with a bafe and boifterous fword enforce 
A thievifh living on the common road? 
This I mut do, or know not what to do 
Yet this I cannot do, do how J can; 
T rather will fubjeét me to the malice 
Of a diverted } blood, and bloody brother. 


There is a charming glow of affection, gratitude, 
and fpirit, inthe reply made by Adam; with a plea® 
ing defcription of the virtue and fobriety of the an- 
tient Peafantry of England; and the difference of 
manners and morals between thofe times and the 
more modern ones, 1s well remarked upon, 


Adam. But do not fol have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I faved under your father, 
Which I did ftore, to be my fofter nurfe, 
When fervice fhould in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown — 
Take that, and He that doth the raucns feed, 
Yea, providentially caters for the fparrow, 

Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold, 

All this I give you, let me be your fervant — 
Tho’ I look old, yet I am ftrong and lufty ; 
For in my youth Inever did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 


© Hh ycpler. + For bumorfome, ft For franged, 
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Nor did I with unbafiful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility 5 
Therefore my age is asa lufty winter, 
Frofly, but kindly *. Let me go with you ; 
]’]] do the bufinefs of a younger man, 

In all your bufinefs and neceflities. 


Orlando. Oh! good old man, how well in thee appears 
The conftant fervice of the antique world, 
When fervice fweat for duty, not for meed! 
Thou art not for the fafhion of thefe times, 
Where none will fweat, but for promotion ; 
And having that, do cloak their fervice up, 
Even with the having. It is nct fo with thee— 
But, poor old man, thou p-un’ft a rotten tree, 
That cannot fo much as a bloffom yield, 

In lieu of all thy pains and hufbandry— 
But come thy ways, we’ll go along together ; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages fpent, 
We’il light upon fome fettled low Content. 

Adam, Matter, go on; and I| will follow thee, 
To the laft gafp, with truth and loyalty — 
From feventeen years till now almoft fourfcore, 
Here lived 1, but now live here no more. 

At feventeen years many their fortune feek ; 
But at fourfcore, itis too late a week ; 
Yet fortune cannot recempence me better, 
Than to aie well, and not my mafier’s debtor. 


So: | Cae Ne remy 


The nature and follies of love are here extrem ely 
well defcribed, between the feveral {peakers. 


&ilvius. O Corin, that thou kneweft how I do love her ! 
Corin. I partly guefs; for I have loved, ere now. 


Silvius, No, Corin, being old, thou canit not guefs ; 
‘Tho’ in thy youth thou waft as true a lover : 
As ever fighed upon a midnight pillow ; 

But if thy love were ever like to mine, 

(As, fure, 1 think, did never man love fo) 
How many aétions moft ridiculous 

trait thou been drawn to by thy fantafy ? 

Corin. Into a thovfand that I have forgotten. 

S:ivius, QO, thou didft then ne‘er Jove fo heartily. 
If thou remembereft not the flightett folly 


® Cleera fays, Awl! {pent youth fore’odes an healthy age. 
That 
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That ever love did make thee run into ; 
Thou haft not loved— 

Or if thou haft not fate, as Ido now, 
Wearing the hearer in thy miftre{s’ praife ; 
Thou haft not loved 
Or if thou hait not broke from company, 

Abruptly, as my paffion now makes me; 

Thou haft not loved——— 

O Phebe ! Phebe! Phebe ! [Exit.J 


Rofaliznd. Alas, poor fhepherd ! Searching of thy wound, I have, 
by hard adventure, found my own. 


Touchfione. And { mine. I remember, when I was in love, I 
broke my {word upon a ftone, and bid him take that for coming 
a-nights to Jane Smile ; and I remember the kiffing of her datlet *, 
and the cow’s dugs that her pretty chopt hands had milked ; and I 
remember the wooing a peafcod inftead of her, from whom I took 
two peas, and giving her them again, faid, with weeping tears, 
Wear thefe for my fake. We that are true lovers run into ftrange 
capers; but as all is mortal in nature, fo is all nature in love 
mortal + in folly. 


There is a very pretty poem on the fame fubjeét, 
and which feems to have taken its hint from this 
paffage in Shakefpeare, though the inftances are dif- 
ferent and more in number, written by Mifs “kin, 
among a collection of her’s lately publifhed, which I 
would infert here, but that I fuppofe every reader of 
tafte muft be in poffeflion of a work which fo well 
deferves a place in the moft felect libraries ; as doing 
equal honour to literature, and her fex. (See page 
66, of her Poems.) 


See nN see V. 


The common or modern modes of civility are 
well enough ridiculed, here; which, however, does 
not by any means reprove the fond expreflions of 
affection, or the warm returns of gratitude. 

Faques, Well, then, if ever I thank any man, I’]} thank you ; 
but that they call compliments, is like the encounter of two dog- 


apes. And when aman thanks me heartily, methinks [ have given 
him a penny, and he renders me the beggarly thanks for it. 


® Or Beatle, a fort of mallet, which wafh-women beat the dirt. out of coarfe 
linens with, ina pond or ftream. 
+ Mortal, for abounding. Johnfon, 


In 
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In the fame place, the melancholy Jaques, as he 
is characterized, though he be of a gloomy and un- 
fociable complexion himfelf, defcribes a character 1n 
one word, that, in my opinion, is {till more unqua- 
lified for the converfe of the world than his own. 

When he is told that the Duke has been all the 
day to look for him, he rephies, 

And I have been all this day toavoid him. He is too di/putable * 


for my company. I think of as many matters as he; butI give 
heaven thanks, and make no boaft of them {. 


SZ Cor LNeY Vi. 


There is fomething extremely pathetic and affecting 
in this fhort fcene between Orlando and Adam, 
on their pilgrimage. 

Adam. Dear matter, I can go no further. O, ! die for food ! 


Here lie I down, and meafure out my grave. Farewell, kind 
matter ! 


Orlando. Why, how now, Adam! no greater heart in thee? 
live a little ; comfort a little ; chear thyfelf a little. If this un- 
couth foreft yield any thing favage, I will be either food for it, or 
bring it for food to thee. Thy conceit is nearer death than thy 
powers. For my fake, be comfortable + ; hold death a-while at the 
arm’send. I will be here with thee prefently; and if I bring thee 
not fomething to eat, I’ll give thee leave to die; but if thou dicit 
hefore | come thou art a mocker of my labour. Well faid—thou 
lookeft cheerly ; and Ill be with you quickly, Yet thou lieft in 
the bleak air. Come, [ will bear thee to fome fhelter, and thou 
fhall not die for the lack of a dinner, if there live any thing in this 
defert. Cheerly, good Adam. 


Si: Cook ON TE Vil. 


Trite obfervations and commoneplace morals are 
well expofed here : 


Faques. AsT do live by food, I met a fool, 
Who laid him down, and bafk’d him in the fun, 
And railed on lady Fortune in good terms— 


* For difputatious, 


Pass is, I enjoy my own reflections, but force not my thoughts or chinions upon 


T For comforted, 
In 
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In good fet terms—and yet a motley fool. 
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Good morrow, fool, quoth I. No, Sir, quoth he ; 
Call me not fool, ’till Heaven hath fent me fortune— 


And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with lack luftre eye, 
Says, very wifely, Jt is ten o'clock ; 


Libus we may fee, quoth he, how the world wags : 


Tis but an hour ago, fince it was nine, 
And, after one hour more, ’tewill be elevens 
4nd fo from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and ret. 


Duke. What fool is this? 


Jaques. A worthy fool! one that hath been a courtier, 


And fays, if ladies be but young and fair, 


They have the gift to know it—And in his brain, 


Which is as dry as the remainder bifket, 

After a voyage, he hath itrange places crammed 
With obfervations, the which he vents 

In mangled forms. 


In the fame fcene there is a good defence made for 


general fatire. 
Jaques, being accufed of flander, fays, 


Why who cries out on pride, 

That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the fea, 

Till that the very very means do ebb? 
What woman in the city do I name, 

When that I fay the city-woman hears 

The coft of princes on unworthy fhoulders? 
Who can come in, and fay, that I mean her, 
When fuch a one as fhe, fuch is her neighbour ? 
Or what is he of bafeft function, 

That fays, his bravery is not on my coft, 
‘Thinking that I mean him, but therein fuits 
His folly to the metal of my f{peech ? 


There theg; how then? what then ? let me fee wherein 


My tongue hath wronged ; for, fit do him right, 
‘then he bath wronged himfelf; if he be free, 

Uhy then my taxing, like a wild gooje, fies, 
Unclaim d of any man. 


See the laft remark on Scene IV. A& I. of this 


Play. 


SCENE 
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S~Ce Ee Ne VIII. 


The following paffage requires no comment to 
point out its beauties, or to mark its impreffion. _ 

Orlando, travelling through the foreft, with his 
poor old friend, leaves him, for a while, to go in 
queft of food, as fhewn before, in the laft Scene but 
one; and coming where the Duke and his train are 
at dinner, draws his fword, to force fome of the 
viands from them. The former Scene, already 
quoted, prepares us finely for Orlando’s violence 
here, which muft otherwife have created difguft, and 
feem to have been inconfiftent with his expreffion, in 
the third Scene above, where he fays to Adam, 


‘* What, would’f{t thou have me go and beg my food ? 
** Or with a bafe and boifterous fword enforce 
“6 4 thievifh living on the common roud ?” 


Upon this challenge, the Duke fays, 


What would’it thou have ? Your gentlenefs fhall force, 
More than your force move us to gentlenefs. 


Orlando. J almoft die for food, and let me have it. 
Duke. Sit down and feed, and welcome to our table. 


Crlando. Speak you fo gently? Pardon me, I pray you; 
I thought that all things had been favage here ; 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ftern commandment. But whate’er you are, 
That in this defart inacceflible, 

Under the fhade of melancholy boughs, 

Lofe and neglect the creeping hours of time ; 

If ever you have looked on better days, 

If ever been where bells have knolléd to church, 
If ever fate at any good man’s feait, 

Lf ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 

And know what "tis to pity, and be pitied, 

Let gentlenefs my ftrong enforcement be, 

In the which hope I blufh, and hide my fword. 


Duke. True is it, that we have feen better days, 
And have with holy bell been knolled to church, 
And fate at good mens feafts, and wiped our eyes 
Of drops that facred pity hath engendered ; 

And therefore fit you down in gentlenefs, 


And 
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And take upon command what help we have, 
That to your wanting may be miniftered. 


Orlando. Then but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doc, I go to find my fawn, 
4nd give it food. There is an old poor man, 
Who after me hath many a weary ftep 
Limped in pure love ; ’¢/l he be firft sufficed, 
Oppreffed with two weak evils, age and hunger, 
Z will not touch a bit. 


Duke. Go, find him out, 
And we will nothing wafte, till your return. 


Orlando. I thank ye; and be bleffed for your comfort. [Exit 


S°CaibeN E ix; 
On Orlando’s going out, the Duke fays, 


Thou feeft, we are not all alone unhappy — 
This wide and univerfal theatre 

Prefents more woeful pageants, than the fcene 
Wherein we play. 


Upon which allufion, Jaques gives a fine pictu- 
re{que and dramatic defcription of life and character, 
in the following fpeech : 


All the world’s a Stage, 

And all the men and women merely Players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts ; 

His Aéts being feven ages *. At firtt, the infant, 
Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms : 

And then, the whining {chool-boy with his fatchel, 
And fhining morning face, creeping like fnail 
Unwillingly to fchool. And then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad 

Made to his miftrefs’ eye-brow. Then, a foldier, 
Fall of ftrange oaths, and bearded like the Par d; 
Jealous in honour, fudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 

Even in the cannon’s mouth, And then, the juttice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

With eyes fevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wife faws, and modern inftances ; 

And fo he plays his part. The fixth age fhifts 

Into the lean and flippered Pantaloon +, 


* The old plays were divided into feven AQs. Warburton. 
+ Alluding to that general charzGter in the Italian Comedy, 


G With 
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With fpectacles on nofe, and pouch on fide ; 

His youthful hofe well faved, a world too wide 
For his fhrunk fhank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again towards childifh tremble, pipes, 
And whiftles in his found. Laft {cene of all, 
That ends this ftrange eventfal hiftory, 

Js fecond childifhnefs, and mere oblivion, 

Sans teeth, fans eyes, fans tafte, fans every thing. 


SC EE Nee X. 


Some melancholy reflections on the bafe vice and 
moit heinous fin of ingratitude, are {weetly com- 
prized in the following Air: 


Blow, blow, the winter wind, 
That art not fo unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not fo keen, 
Becaufe thou art not feen, 
Altho’ thy breath be rude. 
Heigh ho! heigh ho! unto the green holly ; 
Moft friendfhip is feigning, moft loving mere folly ; 
Then heigh ho, the holly ! 
This life is moft jolly *. 
Freeze, freeze, thou bitter fky, 
That doft not bite fo nigh 
As benefits forgot 5 
Tho’ thou the waters warp, 
Thy fting is not fo fharp 
4s friend remembered not. 


Heigh ho! &c. 
ACT III. S -€ EN Bo siik. 


No fituation of life is fatisfa€tory to us ; there is 
fomething we like, in all, but none that we would 
chufe to take up with for better for worfe. This im- 
patience, this diffatisfaction, in the mind of man, 
proclaims aloud that this world was never defigned as 
our place of reft; and to refer us for it to the grave, 
is but infidel mockery, furely. 


* This line is left without a comment, in all the editions; ror am I able to 
fupply one upon it, Such a life as is here defcribed, af pears rather to be a fad, than 


a jolly one. Tam as much ata lofe, alfo, to gucts why the bol/y is par.icularly in- 
yoked here, 


I am 
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I am well aware, that after fo ferious a reflection, 
the following pafflage may be deemed too flight an 
illuftration of the remark ; but as it eave rife to it, I 
think in juftice that I ought to quote it here; for 
even a ftraw is an argument of Providence, tothe 
contemplative mind. 

Corin and Touchftone. 

Corin, And how like you this fhepherd’s life, Mr. Touch- 

Rone ? 


Touchftone. Truly, thepherd, in refpect of itfelf, it is a good 
life ; but in refpect that it is a thepherd’s life, it is naught. In 
refpect that it is folitary, [like it very well 5 but in refpeét that it 
is private, it is a very vile life. Now, in refpect that it is in the 
fields, it pleafeth me well ; but in refpect it is not in the court, it is 
tedious. As itisa fpare life, look you, it fits my humour well; 
but as there is no more plenty in it, it goes much again{t my fto- 
mach. 


Be LE, Nat IV. 


The common fing-fong of poetry is well obferved 
upon, here; fuch verfes, as Horace fays, a perfon 
may compofe two hundred of, ftanding on one leg *, 
** without one thought to interrupt the fong.” 

Rofalind, reading a paper written in her praife : 

From the Eaft to Weftern Inde, 

No jewel is like Rofalind. 

Her worth, being mounted on the wind, 
Thro’ all the world bears Roflalind,. 

All the pictures, faireft limned, 

Are but black to Rofalind. 

Let no face be kept in mind, 

But the face of Rofalind. 


Upon which Touchftone fays, 


I’ll rhime you fo, eight years together ; dinners, and fuppers, and 
fleeping hours, excepted. It is the right butter-woman’s rate to 
market. This is the very falfe gallop of verfes. Why do you in- 
feét yourfelf with them ? 


S CeE NGE VIEET. 


The different computations of time which are 
made by perfons varioufly interefted in its progref- 


® Stans pede in nme, 


G2 fion, 
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fion, are well and humoroufly defcribed in this 


place. 
Rofalind axd Orlando. 
Rofalind, pray you, what is’t a clock? 
Orlando. You fhouldi afk me, what time o’day—there’s no clock 
in the foreft. 


Rofaliud. Then there’s no true lover in the foreft ; elfe, fighing 
every minute, and groaning every hour, would detect the laxy foot 
of time, as well as a clock. 

Orlando. And why not the fwift foot of time? Had not that 
been as proper ? 

Rifalind. By no means, Sir. Time travels in divers paces, with 
divers perfons.—J’]] tell you whom time trots withal, whom time 
ambles withal, whom time gallops withal, and whom he ftands {till 
withal. 

Orlando. 1 prithce, whom doth he trot withal ? 

Rofalind. Marry, he trots hard * with a young maid, between 
the contract of her marriage, and the day itis folemnized. If the 
interim be but a fe’nnight, time’s pace is fo hard, that it feems the 
length of feven years, 

Orlando. Whom ambles time withal ? 

Rofalind, With a prieft that lacks Latin, and a rich man that 
hath not the gout; for the one fleeps eafily, becaufe he cannot 
itudy ; and the other lives merrily, becaufe he feels no pain: the 
one lacking the burden of lean and wafteful learning ; and the other 
Knowing no burden of heavy tedious penury. ‘Thefe time ambles 
withal, 

Orlando, Whom doth he gallop withal ? 

Rifalind. With a thief to the gallows ; for though he go foftly 
as foot can fall, he thinks himfelf too foon there. i 

Orlando. Who ftays it withal ? 


Rofalind. With lawyers in the vacation ; for they fleep between 
term and term ; and then they perceive not how time moves. 


Si Ga eas X. 
Enter Rofalind aud Celia. 
Refelind. Never talk to me—I will weep. 


Celia. Do, I prithee ; but yet have the grace to confider that 
tears Go not become a man +. 


Rofalind. But have I not caufe to weep? 
Celia. As good caufe as one would defire ; therefore, weep. 


* By hard is meant high, which is the moft fatiguing rate to a traveller. 
} She was then drefied ia a male habit, 
Rofalind. 
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Rofalind, His very hair is of the diffembling colour. 

Celia, Something browner than Judas’s—Marry, his kiffes are 
Judas’s own children. 

Rofalind. No, faith, his hair is of a good colour. 

Celia. An excellent colour. Your chefnut was ever the only 
colour. 


Rofalind. And his kiffing is as fu'l of fanétity, as the touch of 
holy beard. 

Celia. He hath bought a pair of caft lips of Diana ; a Nun of 
Winter’s fifterhood kiffes not more religioufly ; the very ice of 
chaftity is in them. 

The abrupt commencement of this dialogue jead$ 
us to fuppofe, that it is but the continuation of one 
they had engaged in before their appearance in this 
{cene, in which Celia had been endeavouring to quiet 

Ricon ; 4 : : 
Rofalind’s fears, upon her lover’s having broke his 
promife of meeting her ,; and whether from being tired 
with her obftinacy, or refolving to try her fincerity, 
fhe here feems to join in her refentment, by agreeing 
with her in every thing; which has an effect very 
natural in all fuch cafes, that tne plaintiff immediately 
becomes defendant, whenever the perfon beloved 
happens to be cenfured by any one elfe but them- 
felves. 


Hermione fays, 
My heart, tho’ full of rage, was free from malice, 
And all my anger but excefs of love *. 


And the danger of interfering between man and wife, 
I fhould hope arifes from this principle. Refentments 
may interrupt affection; but they muft rife to fome- 
thing more, to caneel one that ever has been tho- 
roughly conceived. 

SC. EN. EB Dole 

Rofalind. Foul is moft foul, being foul to be a fcoffer. 

This is a juft thought ; and it would be well if it 
were more attended to. No perfons have a right to 
cenfure others, who are not free from blame them- 
felves. This maxim, if extended to the ftrictnefs of 
it, would filence all fcandal, detraction, and re- 


* Diftreft Mother, 
G 2 proach ; 
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proach ; and indeed it has been often obferved, that 
the moft faultlefs perfons are generally the leaft fe- 
vere. Heaven has more mercy, than man. 


ALC eis SiC -EaNoe is 


As I have already given the reader fome extracts 
of the character and fentiments of the melancholy 
Jaques, in this Play, which muft give a favourable 
impreffion of him; I think he will be well pleafed to 
jee him introduced once more, particularly in a part 
where he gives a defcription of himfelf, _as he 
does in this {cene, and where the lively Rofalind alfo 
equally and juftly condemns the extremes, both of a 
merry and a grave complexion of mind and man- 
ners. 

Rofalind and Jaques. 

Rofalind. ‘They fay, you are a melancholy fellow. 

Fagues, Iam fo—{ do love it better than laughing. 

Rofalind. Thofe who are in the extremity of either, are abomi- 
nable fellows ; and betray themfelves to every modern cenfure, 
werfe than cronkards. 

Saques. Why, tis good to be fad, and fay nothing. 

Rofalind. Why, then, ’tis good to be a poft. 


Fagues. have neither the fcholar’s melancholy, which is emu- 
jation ; nor the mufician’s, which is fantaflic; nor the courtier’s, 
which is preud ; nor the foldier’s, which is ambitious ; nor the 
Jawyer’s, which is politic ; nor the ladies, which is nice; nor the 
lover’s, which is all thfz; but it is a melancholy of mine own, 
compounded of many fimples, extracted from many objects, and, 
indeed, the fundry contemplation of my travels, on which my 
often rumination wraps me in a moft humorous * fadnefs. 


Rofalind, And your experience makes you fad. I had rather 
have a fool tc make me merry, than experience to make me fad — 


and to travel fer it too ! 

Rofal nd then, taking advantage of the word ¢ravel, 
gives a defcription of the alamode pilgrims of Shake- 
{peare’s times, which may anfwer full as well for the 
taihionable exigrazts of our own days. 

Farewel, monfieur traveller ; look, you lifp, and wear ftrange fuits 3 


cifable all the benefits of your own ccuntry ; be out of love with 
* Lumorous for bumeurlene. 


your 
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your nativity, and almoft chide God, for making you that coun- 
fenance you are ; or I fhall fcarce think you have {wam ina Gon- 


dola ||. 

There is fomething, upon the whole of this fombre 
character of Jaques, that is interefting, and makes 
me recollect a French line of fome uncommon, becaufe 
ingenious and indulgent, Critic, who fays, 


Un efprit né chagrin, plait par fon chagrin mime. 
rp Ga OA IR Sa Vee 


There is no paffion which Shakefpeare more fre- 
quently, or fo poetically defcribes, as that of love , 
and as it is the one which, by its defpotifm in our 
youthful years, often forms the deftiny of our future 
life, and holds fo immediate a relation to morals, we 
fhould fuffer no occafion to pafs unnoticed, however 
humoroufly or ludicroufly expreffed, which either de- 
fines its nature, or remarks upon its effects. 

Rofalind. No, that fame wicked baftard of Venus, that was 
begot of thought, conreived of fpleen, and born of madnefi, that blind 
rafcally boy, that abufes every one’s eyes, becaufe his own are out, 
let him be judge how deep | am in love. 1 tell thee, Aliena, I 
cannot be out of the fight of Orlando—1’ll go find a fhadow *, and 
figh till he cgme, 


ACR LENG SCENE V. 


The uncertainty of opinion in things where the 
mind is anxious, is hinted at here : 


The Duke and Orlando. 


Duke. Doft thou believe, Orlando, that the hoy 
Can do all this that he hath promifed? 


Orlando. I fometimes do believe, and fometimes do not ; 
As thofe that fear, they hope, and now they fear +. 


{} Venice was then the polite goa, as Paris is now: fothat to fwim ins Gon- 
dola, is as if we fhould fay, rile in a vis-a-vis, at prefent, 
® Shadow, tor fhade. 


This line is thus amended by Dr, Johnfon. x 2 
t Gis SCENE 
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S (CREGIN: BE) Vie 
Touchftone ¢o the Duke. 


Rich honefty dwells like a mifer, Sir, in a poor houfe ; as your 
pearl in your foul oyfter, 


Men who pretend to know the world, are apt to 
join in the above fatire upon mankind, by faying, 
what I am forry to repeat, that if we were to feek 
for honefty, we muft look for it, as the Clown hints, 
among the middle ranks of life. 


The punétilios of honour, with regard to the falfe 
bravery, or Gothic chivalry of duelling, is admirably 
jefted on in the fame fcene. 


Jaques and Touchftone. 


Faques. But for the feventh caufe; how did you find the quar- 
rel on the feventh cavfe ? 


Touch"one. Upon a lye feven times removed; as thus, Sir—= 
I did diflike the cut of a certain courtier’s beard ; he fent me word, 
if I faid his beard was not cut well, he was in the mind it was, 
This is called the resort courteous. Jf 1 fent him word again, it was 
not well cut, he would fend me word, he cut it to pleafe himfelf. 
This is called the quip modef. If again, it was not well cut, he 
difabled my judgment. ‘This is called the reply churlifZ, I fagain, 
it was not well cut, he would anfwer, 1 fpake not true. This is 
called the reproof valiant. \f again, it was not well cut, he would 
fay, I lye. his is called the countercheck quarrelfome, And fo, 
the lye circumfiantial, and the lye dired. 

Yaques. And how oft did you fay that his beard was not well 
cut ? 
Touchftone. 1 durft go no further than the lye circumfantial ; nor 


durtt he give me the lye dire? ; and fo we meafured fwords, and 
parted *. 


Yaques. Can you nominate in order, now, the degrees of the 
ye? 
T ouchftone, 


- ©, Sir, we quarrel in print, by the baok, as you 
have books for good manners. I will name you the degrees, The 
firft, the retort courteous ; the fecond, the quip modef?; the third, 
the reply churlife ; the fourth, the reproof valiant; the fifth, the 
countercheck guarrelfeme; the fixih, the lye swith circumfiance ; and 
the feventh, the dye dire. All thefe you may avoid, but the dye 


airec? ; and you may avcid that too, with an JA I knew when feven 


* syofte 1 t 
I fappofe this muft have been en antient ufage, to fee whether the comba- 
tants had entered the lifts upon equal terms of chivalry, 


juftices 
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juftices could not make up a quarrel; but when the parties were 
met themfelves, one of them thought but of an Jf; as, Ifyou faid 
fo, then I faid fo ; and they fhook hands, and fwore brothers, 
Your Jf is your only peace-maker—Much virtue in an Jf. 


Doctor Warburton, in a note on this paffage, has 
quoted a fimilar one from Fletcher, in his Queen of 
Corinth : 

‘© Has he familiarly 

«« Difliked your yellow ftarch, or faid your doublet 
Was not exactly frenchified ? or drawn your fword, 
Cried ’twas ill mounted ? has he given the lye, 
In circle, or oblique, or femi-circle, 

*€ Or dire@ parallel ? you mutt challenge him.” 

As the humorous fatire of Don Quixote came 
abroad into the world in Shakefpeare’s time, perhaps 
he might have taken a hint for this piece of ridicule 
from that writing; and Fletcher may have copied his 
raillery from him again. Malta is the only place 
now where the old Gothic chivalry is ftill preferved, 
and that duelling is eftablifhed by law. 


Ss C-E ON E- VII, 


I fhall now conclude my remarks on this Play, 
with a fong in this Scene, which comprehends my fa- 
vourite moral. 

Ave tease 
Wedding is great Juno’s crown, 
O bleifed bond of board and bed ! 
*Tis Hymen peoples every town, 
High Wedlock then be honoured. 
Honoer, high honour, and renown, 
To Hymen, God of every town ! 
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LABOUR LOST, 


Dramatis Perfonz. 


MisEy N: 


Yue Kine of Navarre. 
BIRON, jas Lords attending upon the King 


LoncavILte, in his retirement. 
DumaiIn, 
Don ApRIANO DE ARMADO, a vain bombattical Spa- 


niard. 
Morn, his Page, 
NATHANAEL, a Curate. 
Ho.orernes, a Schoolmatter. 


WO, (MESES, 


Princess of France, 

ROSALINE, 

Maria, bec attending on the Princefs. 
CATHARINE, 
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LOVE’s LABOUR LOST. 


ALC ri. SP GSE IN ET, 
A Laudable ambition for fame, which infpires 


every perfon whofe character is above con- 
tempt, is beautifully defcribed and diftinguifhed from 
falfe heroifm, in this place. To conquer ourfelves is 
greater than to vanquifh others. 

The king of Navarre, and three of his principal 
courtiers, Biron, ene and Dumain, had de- 
termined upon a courfe of retirement and ftudy, for 
three years, in order to fit themfelves the better for 
their feveral departments in the ftate. 

King. Let¥Fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live regiftered upon our brazen tombs ; 

And then grace us in the difgrace of death ; 
When, fpite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
That honour which fhall bate his {cythe’s keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 

Therefore, drave conquerors ! for fo you are 
That war againft your own affections, 

And the huge army of the world’s defires ; 

Our late edié& fhall ftrongly ftand in force. 
Navarre fhall be the wonder of the world ; 
Our court fhall be a little academy, 

Still and contemplative in living arts, 

Longaville. Yam refolved; ’tis but a three years faft 5 
The mind fhall banquet, tho’ the body pine— 
Fat paunches have lean pates; and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but banker out the wits. 

Dumain. My loving Lord, Dumain is mortified * : 
The groffer manner of thefe world’s delights 
He throws upon the grofs world’s bafer flaves— 
To love, to wealth, to pomp, I pine and die ; 
And thefe are living in philofophy. 

Biron, {peaking on this latter fubject, and juftly 
condemning all ftudy which is not made re- 


* Refigned to abftinence. 
ferable 
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ferable to the real ufes or moral purpofes of life, 
fays, 
Study is like the Heaven’s glorious fun, 
That will not be deep fearched with faucy looks ; 
What have continual plodders ever won, 
Save bafe authority from other’s books ? 
Thefe earthly godfathers of Heaven’s lights, 
That give a name to every fixed flar, 
Have no more profit of their fhining nights, 
Than thofe that walk, and wot not what they ares 
Too much to know, is to know nought but fame ; 
And every godfather can give a name. 


And again: 
So ftudy evermore is overfhot ; 
While it doth ftudy to have what it would, 
It doth forget to do the thing it fhould ; 


And when it hath the thing it hunteth moft, 
?Tis won, as towns with fire, fo won, fo loft. 


Seneca feems to be of the fame opinion with our 
author, where he fays, that “ to defire more know- 
“* ledge than is fufficient for us here, is intemper- 
se anCeae 

Upon revifing the articles of their mutual agree- 
ment, they find that one of them muift unavoidably 
be difpenfed with, on account‘of a particular reafon 
of ftate, that had not occurred to them in the 
drawing them up; upon which the folly and danger 
of making vows, is very juftly defcanted on. “ They 
*“ are made,” fays Doctor Johnfon, on this paffage, 
without fufficient regard to the variations of life, 
and are, therefore, broken by fome unforefeen ne- 
ceflity. They proceed, commonly, from a pre- 
fumptuous confidence, and a falfe eftimate of hu- 
man power.” 


Biron. Neceffity will make us all forfworn 
Three thoufand times within this three years {pace ; 
For every man with his affeéts * is born, 
Not by might maftered, but by fpecial grace=— 
If I break faith, this word fhall {peak for me ; 
I am forfworn on mere necefity. 


® Paffions, &c, 
In 
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In the fame fcene, our author expofes an extraor- 
dinary, and yet no uncommon charaéter in life. 


The King and his Courtiers, 
King. Our court, you know, is haunted 
With a refined traveller of Spain ; 

A man in all the world’s new fafhion planted, 
That hath a mint of phrafes in his brain : 
One whom the mufic of his own vain tongue 
Doth ravifh, like enchanting harmony : 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have chofé as umpire of their mutiny. 

This child of Fancy, that Armado hight, 
For interim to our ftudies, fhall relate 

In high-born words the worth of many a knight 
From tawny Spain, loft in the world’s debate. 

How you delight, my lords, I know not, I; 

But, I proteft, { love to hear him lye; 

And I will ufe him for my minftrelfy. 

Biron. Armado is a moft illuftrious wight, 
A man of fine new words, Fajbion’s own knight. 


The making right and wrong equally to chufe him 
for their arbitrator, is an admirable trait of an ob- 
fequious difpofition. And fince we are upon this 
fubje&t here, I think it will be better to groupe the 
reft of the characters in this Play together in this 
place, though they refer to different fcenes in it. 

In the Third Scene of this Aét, there is a de- 
{cription, which proves that one of the characteriftics 
of the prefent age is not quite /o modern, as one 
might otherwife be apt to imagine. 


Moth. You are a gentleman, and a gamefier*. 
Armada. 1 confefs both ; they are both the varnifh of a compleat 
mane 


In another place, Act II. Scene J. in a dialogue 
between the princefs Maria, Catharine, and Rofa- 
line, fpeaking of the courtiers, Maria fays, 


In Normandy faw I this Longaville ; 
A man of fovereign parts he is efteemed ; 


* Abbe Le Blanc, fpeaking of the Englith paffion for Gaming, fays, “ they 
« havea way of getting rich with little pains, or beggering themielves with little 


“ pleafure,” 
eee Well 
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Well fitted in the arts, glorious in arms ; 
Nothing becomes him ill, that he would well. 
The only foil of his fair virtue’s glofs, 

If virtue’s glofs will ftain with any foil, 

I: a foarp wit, matched with too tlunt a ewill ; 
Whofe edge hath power to cut, whofe will fill wills 
It fhould [pare none that come within bis power, 


Princefi. Some merry-mocking lord, belike—Is’t fo? 
Maria. They fay fo moft, that moft his kumours know. 
Princefs, Such foort-lived wits do wither as they grow. 


The latter part of the character of Longaville, 
above defcribed, is an unhappy quality frequently to 
the perfons themfelves, who happen to be infected 
with it. lt often makes enemies, but never once a 
friend. Even thofe who are the moft malicioufly 
pleafed with it againft others, ftill fear it againft 
themfelves. Sterne’s comparifon of the jeffer and 
jeftee, to the mortgager and mortgagee + is an excellent 
and juft allufion. The one may forget the debt, but 
the other will not only remember, but exact the pe- 
nalty, when pay-day comes. 


A. perfonal fatirift may be likened to a batchet-man 
fitting on the arm of a tree, with his face turned to 
the trunk, and cutting away before him; who, when 
he has difmembered the branch, falls to the ground 
himfelf along with it. 


Princefs. Who are the reft ? 


Catharine. The young Dumain, a well-accomplifhed youth ; 
Of all that virtue love, for virtue loved ; 

Moft power to do moft harm, leaft knowing ill ; 
For he hath wit to make an ill fhape good, 
And fhape to win grace, tho’ he had no wit. 

I faw him at the duke Alenfon’s once, 

And much too little of that good I faw, 

Is my report to his great worthinefs. 

Rofaline. Another of thefe ftudents, at that time 
Was there with him, as I have heard, o’truth ; 
Biron they called him; but a merrier man, 
Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never fpent an hour’s taik withal, 


¢ In his Trifram Shandy, 
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His eye begets occafion for his wit ; 

For every obje& that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jett ; 
Which his fair tongue (conceit’s expofitor) 
Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravifhed ; 
So ftveet and voluble is his difcourfe. 


Laftly, In the firft Scene of AG@ IV. there are 
two characters, which appear the better for being 
placed in contraft with each other. 


Nathanael and Holofernes. 


Nathanael. I praife God for you, Sir; your rec/ons* at dinner 
have been fharp and fententious ; pleafant without fcurrility, witty 
without affeftation, audacious + without impudency, learned with- 
Out opinion}, and strange || without herefy. I did converfe this 
quondam-day with a companion of the king’s, who is intitled, 
nominated, or called, Don Adriano «’Armado. 

Holofernes. His humour is lofty, his difcourfe peremptory, his 
tongue filed, his eye ambitious, his gait majeftical, and his ge- 
neral behaviour vain, ridiculous, and thrafonical. He is too pi- 
qued, too fpruce, too affected, too odd, as it were; too pereyri- 
nate, as I may call it. He draweth out the thread of his verbo- 
fity finer than the ftaple of his argument. I abhor fuch fanatical 
phantafms, fuch unfociable and point-devife companions; fuch 
rackers of Orthography, as to fpeak dout fine, when he fhould fay 
dcubt ; det, when he fhould pronounce debt; d, e, b, t, not d,e, t. 
He clepeth a cal, caulf; half, haulf 5 neighbour vocatur nebour 5 
neigh abbreviated me—This is abominable, which he would pro- 
nounce abhominab/e—It infinuates me of infanity; to be mad, 


frantic. 
*# * * 


But to return. The pedantry of fcholaftic defi- 
nitions, and the verbofe ftile of law writings, are 
properly ridiculed, in the fecond Scene uf the Firft 
A&, in part of Armado’s letter to the king, giving 
an information of an offence committed againit one 


of his ftatutes. 
So it is—Befieged with fable-coloured melancholy, I did com- 
mend the black opprefling humour to the moft wholefome phyfic of 


+ Animated. J} Opinionativenefs, || New 


H thy 


® Difcourfe, or converfation. 
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thy health-giving air ; and as I am a gentleman, betook myfelf to 
walk: The time, when? About the fixth hour, when beafts moft 
graze, birds beft peck, and men fit down to that nourifhment which 
is called fupper—So much for the time when—Now for the ground 
which—Which, I mean, I walked upon—It is ycleped thy park— 
Then for the place where—Where, I mean, I did encounter that 
obfcene and moft prepofterous event, that draweth from my {now- 
white pen the ebon-coloured ink, which here thou vieweft, beholdeft, 
furveyeft, or feeft—But to the place where, It ftandeth north- 
north-eaft and by eaft from the weft corner of thy curious-knotted 
garden. There did I fee that low-fpirited fwain, that bafe minion 
of thy mirth, that unlettered fmall-knowing foul, that thallow 
vaffal, which, as I remember, hight Cofard, forted, and conforted, 
contrary to thy eftablifhed proclaimed ediét, and continent canon, 
with a child of our grand-mother Eve, a female; or, for thy 
more underftanding, a woman—Him have I fent to thee, to re- 
ceive the meed of punifhment, &c. 


In the laft Scene of this Firft Act, there is a 
quaint defcription given of Love; but as it is 
{poken in the perfon of Armado, whofe affected 
character has been already expofed, I fhall infert it 
meres 

Love is a familiar, love is a devil; there is no evil angel but 
love—Yet was Sampfon fo tempted, and he had an excellent 
ftrength ; yet was Solomon fo feduced, and he had a very good wit 
—Cupid’s But-fhaft is too hard for Hercules’s club, and therefore 
too much odds for a Spaniard’s rapier—The paffado he refpeéts not, 


the duello he regards not—His difgrace is to be called boy; but 
his glory is to fubdue men. 


A CNT #5) = ees tnd eehie 


What is worth noting in the Second A&, has 
already been included in our excurfion from the 
Firft, and the Third affords us no matter for obfer- 
vation, 


Ay Ou Reaves 5 CakeNviie t 


The falfe glory of antient heroifm is juftly cen- 
fured in the latter part of the following fpeech. 
_ The Princefs, taking the bow to goa ftag-fhoot- 
ing, thus argues with herfelf, on a fuppofition either 
of her hitting or miffing the quarry : 
Thus will I fave my credit, on the fhoot— 
Not wounding, pity would not let me do’t 3 
If 
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If wounding, then it was to fhew my {kill, 

That, more for praife than purpofe, meant to kill. 
And, out of queftion, fo it is fometimes ; 

Glory grows guilty of detefied crimes 3 

When for fame’s fake, for praife, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart. 

4s I for praife alone now Seek to fpill 

The poor Deer’s blood, that my heart means no ill. 


SU OooBS'N’ Ee iv. 


Part of afpeech here, is very worthy of a quo- 
tation ; firft, as it is one of the many fond defcrip- 
tions of love given us by our Author; and next, as 
it fhews the effects of this paffion, in higher in- 
ftances than any of his former ones, by urging its 
advantages to the minds and manners, as well as its 
operations upon the affections, of men; and in this 
light, it may be confidered as a good comment on 
the fable of Cymon and Iphigenia. 

Biron, fpeaking to the King, Dumain, and Longa- 
ville, after they had all fallen in love, againft the 
phlegmatic and fruitlefs ftudy of monaftic life, in a 
feclufion from all female converfe, fays, 


For when would you, my liege, or you, or you, 
In /eaden contemplation have found out 

Such fiery numbers, as the prompting eyes 

Of beauteous tutors have enriched you with? 
Other flow arts intirely keep the brain ; 

And, therefore, finding barren practifers, 
Scarce fhew a harveft of their heavy toil— 

But love, firft learned in a lady’s eyes, 

Lives not a!one immured in the brain ; 

But with the motion of all elements, 

Courfes as fwift as thought in every power ; 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their funions and their offices. 

It adds a precious feeing to the eye : 

A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind ; 

A lover’s ear will hear the loweft found, 

When the fufpicious 4and of theft is ftopt *. 
Love’s feeling is more fott and fenfible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled fnails ; 
Love’s tongue proves dainty Bacchus rofs in tafte ; 


* The fears of a thief are naturally alarmed upon the fligateR noife, I have 
ventured to alter bead to band, in the above ling. 
2 For 
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For favour *, is not love an Hercules, 

Still climbing trees in the Hefperides ? 

Subtle as Sphinx ; as {weet and mufical : 

As bright Apollo’s lute, ftrung with his hair ; 
And when love fpeaks, the voice of all the Gods 
Make heaven drowfy with the harmony ! 

Never durft poet touch a pen to write, 

Until his ink were tempered with love’s tears + 3 
O then his lines would ravith favage brea/ts, 
And plant in tyrants mild humanity f. 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive ; 

They fparkle ftill the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the academies, 
That fhew, contain, and nourifh all the world ; 
Elfe none at all in aught proves excellent. 


Aw Com mee Vs SCEN E III. 


That perfons of the beft underftandings are ge. 
nerally remarked to be the greateft fools in love, 
the fuperiority of their talents adding ftrength to 
their paffion, is well noted in the following obfer- 
vations ; which, as Doétor Johnfon fays upon this 
paflage, “‘ are worthy of a man who has furveyed 
“* human nature with the clofeft attention.” 


The Princefs, Rofaline, and Maria. 


Princefs. None are fo furely caught, when they are catched, 
As wit turned fool; folly, in wifdom hatched, 
Hath wifdom’s warrant, and the help of fchool ; 
And wits’ own grace to grace a learned fool. 


Rofaline. The blood of youth burns not in fuch excefs, 
As gravity’s revolt to wantonnefs. 


Maria. Folly in focls bears not fo ftrong a note, 
As foolery in the wife, when wit doth dote ; 
Since all the power thereof it doth apply 
To prove by wit, worth in fimplicity. 


Thete ladies feem to fpeak very philofophically 
upon this fubje&t; but might yet have improved 


* The word, in the text, is valour, but Theobald changes it to favour, in 
arder to compleat the enumeration of the fenfes 3 and I preter the word flawcur, 
as this refers more to fruits, asthe other to viands. 

ats} prefer tears to fighs, which is the text word; as water is a fitter element 
than wind to temper ink withe-The laf word of the next line I have alfo 
changed from ea-s to breafls, in order to elude the rhime. 


t The text word is bunilityml have ventured to change it to one that is more 
fitly oppofed to tyranny, 


their 
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their lecture, by obferving on as certain a fact, ftill 
more extraordinary ; which is, that to render a man 
of fenfe the compleateft flave in love, he muft be 
captivated dy a fool; provided fhe has, what is ge- 
nerally met with in perfons of that charaéter, a 
proper proportion of art or cunning. 

Senfe is always a match for fenfe, and can be over- 
reached by folly only; as here no danger is appre- 
hended to put aman on his guard, the fair one’s 
wiles feeming to be all nature, naiveté, and charm- 
ing fimplicity; and ’tis natural to humour thofe 
fondlings, whom ’tis thought vain to reafon with. 


SiC NiE 2X, 


I fhall finifh my remarks on this Play, with 
a paffage in this Scene, which continues the fubject 
above laft mentioned, and is a further defcription of 
the nature and effeéts of that paffion: 

Biron, to the ladies. 


For your fair fakes have we neglected time, 
Played foul play with our oaths ; your beauty, ladies, 
Hath much deformed us, fafhioning our humours 
Even to the oppofed end of our intents ; 

And what in us hath feemed ridiculous, 

As love is full of unbefitting ftrains, 

All wanton as a child, fkipping in vzin, 

Formed by the eye, and therefore like the eye, 
Full of ftraying fhapes, of habits and of forms, 
Varying in fubjects as the eye doth rowl, 

To every fancied object in his glance ; 

With party-coated prefence of loofe love 

Put on by us, if, in your heavenly eyes, 

Have mif-becomed our oaths and gravities, 
Thofe heav’nly eyes that look into thofe faults, 
Suggefted us to make them. 
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Dramatis Perfonz. 


Mie Erne 


LeontTeEs, King of Sicilia. 
PotixeNneEs, King of Bohemia. 
FiorizeL, Prince of Bohemia. 
CauiE 0, Sicilian Lords. 
CLEOMINES, 

Another Sicilian Lord. 
Arcuipamus, a Bohemian Lord. 
A GENTLEMAN. 

Avtoticus, a Sharper. 

CLown. 


WOMEN. 


Hermione, Queen of Sicilia. 
Perpita, Daughter to Leontes and Hermione. 
Pauuina, a Lady of the Sicilian Court. 
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HE rational, fociable, and friendly manner in 

which crowned heads ufed formerly to live plea- 
fantly with one another, is defcribed here— Why is it no 
longer fo? Does modern polity oppofe itfelf to hu- 
manity ? Kings may have miftreffes, indeed; but 
friend or fayourite they muft have none. What 
amends can the whole regalia of their folitary pomp 
afford them, for being deniei one of the fweeteft, 
the deareft, and the moft virtuous enjoyments of 
life; a manly fympathy of affections, and a chafte 
intercourfe of fouls! Modern kings may fay, as 
Richard the Third did, I am myfelf alone, Incedo 
folus; but not in the happy fenfe that Horace meant 
it—the quacunque libido eft is wanting. 

Camillo. Sicilia cannot fhew himfelf over-kind to Bohemia ; 
they were trained together in their childhoods ; and there rooted 
betwvixt chem then fuch an affection, which cannot chufe but branch 
now. Since their more mature dignities and royal neceflities made 
feparation of their fociety, their encounters, though not perfonal, 
have been royally attornied with interchange of gifts, letters, 
loving embaffies ; that they have feemed to be together, though 
abfent ; fhook hands, as over a vait; and embraced, as it were, 
from the ends of oppofed winds. The heavens continue their 


loves ! 
Archidamus. think there is not in the world either malice or 


matter to alter it. 
* * * 


The paffion in mankind for life, and the pre- 
tences they make to themfelves for ftill wifhing to 
defer their departure from time to time, is well 


enough pointed out in the following paffage : 
Camillo, 
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Camillo, fpeaking of the young Prince of Sicilia, 
fays, 

He makes old hearts frefh ; they that went on crutches, ere he 
was born, defire yet their life to fee him a man. 

Archidamus. Would they elfe be content to die? 

Camillo. Yes, if there were no other excufe why they fhould 
defire to live. 

Archidamus. If the king had no fon, they would defire to live on 
crutches till be had one. 


S* GaE Nt EE! 1e 


The happy ftate of youth, and confequently of 
innocence, is here well defcribed : 
Polixenes. We were, fair Queen, 
Two lads that thought there was no more behind, 
But fuch a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. 
We were as twinned lambs, that did frifk 1’ th’ fun, 
And bleat the one at th’ other: what we changed, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doétrine of ill-doing ; no, ner dreamed 
That any did—Had we purfued that life, 
And our weak fpirits ne’er been higher reared 
With ftronger blood, we fhould have anfwered heaven 
Boldly, not guilty; the impofition cleared *, 
Hereditary ours. 


SP Gs Ne ser id, 


When Leontes, having conceived a jealoufy of 
Polixenes, commands Camillo, whom he had ap- 
pointed cup-bearer to his gueft, to poifon him; this 
good man makes an admirable reflection on dif- 
loyalty and rebellion, in the following foliloquy : 


Camillo, If I could find example 
Of thoufands that had ftruck anointed kings, 
And flourifhed after, I’d not do’t : but fince 
Nor brafs, nor ftone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villainy itfelf forfwear it, 


ALC 7TeeIL, 5-C HE NE HT. 


The dumb rhetoric of innocence is finely noted 
here. When Paulina, the Queen’s friend, purpafes 


* Setting afide the Fall of Man, 
te 
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to prefent the new-born child of Leontes before 
him, in hopes of abating his refentment againft its 
mother, fhe fays, 


We do not know 

How he may foften at the fight 0’ th’ child: 
The filence often of pure innocence 

Perjuades, when fpeaking fails. 


AC neh SeaeeN IT, 


The unhappy Queen of Sicilia, when fhe is called 
upon her public trial for a fuppofed adultery, {peaks 
with a noble fpirit of parental fentiment on the 
occafion. 


Hermione. Behold me 
A fellow of the royal bed, which eave * 
A moiety of the throne, a great king’s daughter, 
‘The mother to a hopeful prince, here ftanding 
To prate and talk for life and honour, ’fore 
Who pleafe to come and hear, For life, I prize it 
As I weigh grief, which I would {pare—For honour, 
"Tis a derivative from me to mint, 
4nd only that I ftand for. 

The beautiful fentiment expreffed in the laft lines, 
which muft draw tears of pity from virtuous mothers, 
and fhould thofe of another kind from vicious ones, 
puts me in mind of a parallel paffage in Scripture— 
«A mother in difhonour is a reproach to her 


chilaren -F*, 
S. CE N-E SiJU.....andsIV. 


The fudden ebbs of warm and violent tempers, 
with the revealing nature of a guilty confcience; which 
is apt to confefs its crime even before ’tis charged 
with it, as Leontes does here, with regard to the 
intended murder of Polixenes, which remained yet 
a fecret in his own breaft; are ftrongly depicted in 
this Scene. 

Leontes, on hearing that his fon had died of 
grief, and feeing his wife fall into a fwoon on that 


® For own, + Ecclefiahicus, Chapter iii, verfe 21. 
event, 
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event, is fuddenly ftruck with compaffion and re- 
morfe. 


Leontes. Apollo’s angry, and the heavens themfelves 
Do ftrike at my injuftice—How now, there? 
{Hermione faints. 


Paulina. This news is mortal to the queen—Look down, 
And fee what death is doing. 


Leontes. Take her hence ; 

Her heart is but o’er-charged ; fhe will recover. 
[Exeunt Paulina and Ladies with Hermione. 

I have too much believed my own fufpicion— 
4Befeech you tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life. Apollo, pardon 
My great prophanenels ’gainft thy oracle *! 
Vl reconcile me to Polixenes, 
New woo my queen, recall the good Camillo, 
Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy ; 
For being tranfported by my jealoufies, 
To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I chofe 
Camillo for the minifter, to poifon 
My friend Polixenes ; which had been done, 
But that the good mind of Camillo tardied 
My fwift command ; tho’ I with death, and with 
Reward, did threaten, and encourage him, 
Not doing it, and being done; he, moft humane, 
And filled with honour, to my kingly gueft 
Unclafped my practice, quit his fortunes here, 
Which you knew great, and to the certain hazard 
Of al} incertainties himfelf commended, 
No sicher than his honour—Now he glifters 
Through my dark ruft ! and now his piety 
Does my deeds make the blacker ! 


5 C ESNSE Nes 


Paulina too, being likewife a perfon of ftrong 
paffions and an ungovernable temper, fhews as quick 
a revulfion in the midft of her rage againft Leontes, 
upon finding him repentant, though fhe had even 
told him, the moment before, that neither penance 
nor penitence itfelf could aught avail him. 

Lord, Say no more; 


Howe’er the bufinefs goes, you have made fault 
Vth’ boldnefs of your Speech +. 


* Which had vouched the innocence of Hermione. 
J This fault is reprehgnded before, by Gonzalez, in the Tempeh, A& I, 
Scenc I, See the fecond fpeech there, in this Work, 
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Paulina. Yam forry for't. 

All faults I make, when I fhall come to know them, 

I do repent—Alas, I’ve fhewed too much 

The rafhnefs of a woman; he is touched 

To the nobler heatt. What’s gone, and what's paft help, 

Should be paft grief. Do not receive afliGtion 

At my petition, I befeech vou ; rather 

Let me be punifhed, that have minded you 

Of what you fhould forget. Now, gocd my Liege, 

Sir, royal Sir, forgive a foolifh woman ; 

The love I bore your queen—lo, fool again! 

LPilfpear of ber no more—nor of your children— 

Pil not remember you of my own lord, 

Who is lost toomTake you your patience to you, 

And i’ll fay nothing. 
Though I cannot help obferving here, that her 
vindictive fpirit appears plainly not to have yet fub- 
fided, but only taken a different courfe, by the latter 
part of her fpeech; for fhe continues ftill to accu- 
mulate her charges againft him, as if only by way 


of enumerating the articles of her forgivenefs. 


* * * 


Our Author, who almoft every where manifefts a 
perfect knowledge in the anatomy of the human 
mind, proves his fcience more particularly in a 
paflage of this Scene, by fhewing a property in our 
natures which might have efcaped any common 
diffe€ter of morals; and this is, our fuffering, upon 
true penitence and contrition, not only all reproach 
thrown out again{t us with meeknels and fubmiffion, 
but even encouraging and augmenting the abufe, 
by joining in our own condemnation. This may 
poffibly arife from a ftrong wifh, or fanguine hope, 
that fuch a voluntary penance may in part be ac- 
cepted, both by heaven and the world, as fome fort 
of atonement for our crimes. 

Leontes, while Paulina is arraigning him with 
the utmoft virulence and feverity, inftead of having 
her caft out from his prefence, cries, 


Go on, go on— 
Thou canft not fpeak too much; I have deferved 
All tengues to talk their bittercft. 


Again, 
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Again, when fhe feems to relent of her feverity 

towards him, 

Thou did’ft fay but well, 

When mott the truth ; which I receive much better 

Than to be pitied of thee. Prithee, bring me 

To the dead bodies of my queen and fon : 

One grave fhall be for both. Upon them fhall 

The caufes of their deaths appear, unto 

Our fhame perpetual ; once a day I’ll vifit 

The chapel where they lie, and tears fhed there 

Shail be my recreation. So long as nature 

Will bear up with this exercife, 

So long I daily vow to ufe it. Come, 

And lead me to thefe forrows. 


* * * 


In the Firft Scene of the Fifth Act, the fame fubje& 
is renewed, where Leontes manifefts the fame humi- 
liation and contrition for his crime, that he did be- 
fore: but as an interval of fixteen years, {pent in 
forrow and repentance, had paffed between thefe two 
zeras, he, as would be natural then, fhews an un- 
eafinefs at the reproach, and intreats to be relieved 
from it for the future; but this in a manner fo 
gentle and fubmiffive, as none but Shakefpeare him- 
felf could have conceived. The whole paffage is 
worthy of being quoted. 


Leontes, Cleomines, and Paulina. 
Cleomines. Sir, you have done enough, and have performed 
A faint-like forrow ; no fault you could make, 
Which you have not redeemed indeed ; paid down 
More penitence, than done trefpafs. At the laft, 
Do as the Heavens have done, forget your evil ; 
With them, forgive yourfelf, 
Leontes, Whilft I remember 
Her and her virtues, [ cannot forget 
My blemifhes in them, and fo ftill think of 
The wrong I did myfelf; which was fo much, 
That heirlefs it hath made my kingdom ; and 
Deftroyed the {weet’{t companion that e’er man 
Bred his hopes out of, 
Paulina. ‘True, too true, my lord ; 
If one by one you wedded all the world, 
Or, from the All that are, tcok fomething good, 
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To make a perfect woman ; fhe, you Ailled, 
Would be unparalleled. 

Leontes. Ithink fo. Killed ? 
Killed ? she killed? I did fo—But thou ftrik’t me 
Sorely, to fey I did—lIt is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue, as in my thought. Now, good now, 
Say fo éut feldom, 


Ar C-Tsy. TNs Bp CrBRwNUE TV. 


There is a poetical hiftory of love given here, 
which clofes with a beautiful defcription of a chafte 
and pure paffion in a lover. 

Florize/. The gods themfelves, 

Humbling their deities to love, have taken 

The fhapes of beafts upon them. Jupiter 
Became a bull, and bellowed ; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated ; and the fire-robed god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble fwain, 

AsI feemnow. ‘Their transformations 

Were never for a piece of beauty rarer, 

Nor in a way fo chafte ; fince my defires 

Run not before mine honour, nor my bufts 

Burn hotter than my faith. 


SS) COE oN Ae V. 


Here is a paffage that I am particularly fond of, 
becaufe it vindicates the rights of Nature, even over 
thofe arts which feem to vie and co-operate with her ; 
for her general laws can never be controlled but by 
bye ones of her own making. 


Tit 


Perdita and Polixenes. 


Perdita. The faireft flowers o’ th’ feafon 
Are our carnations, and ftreaked gilly-flowers, 
Which fome call Nature’s baftards ; of that kind 
Our ruftic garden’s barren, and I care not 
To get flips of them, 

Polixenes. And wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do you negleét them ? 

Perdita. For1 have heard it faid, 
There is an art, which in their piednefs fhares 
With great creating Naturé *. 


© J have been told that different coloured filk threads, inferted in the roots, 
would have this effect, 
Polixenes. 
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Polixenes. Say there be, 
Yet Nature is made better by no mean, 
But Nature makes that mean; {o over that art 
Which, you fay, adds to Nature, 7s an art, 
That Nature makes ; you fee, {weet maid, we marry 
A gentler {cyon to the wildeft ftock, 
And make conceive a bark of bafer kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art, 
Which does mend Naturemchange it, rather—but 
The art itfelf is nature. 
Perdita. Soitis. 
Polixenes. Then make your garden rich in gilly-flowers, 
And do not call them baftards. 
Perdita. Dil not put 
The dibble + in earth, to fet one lip of them; 
No more than were I painted, I would wifh 
This t youth foould fay, ’twere well; and only, therefore, 
Defire to breed Ly me. 

J have continued the above dialogue beyond the 
philofophy of its fubject, in order to treat my reader 
with one of the moft refined fentiments of a chafte 
and delicate mind, that can poffibly be conceived. 
Perdita fhews a charming genuinenefs of nature in 
her latter fpeech ; for though fhe confeffes the truth 
of Polixenes’ pofition, yet is fhe fo jealous of the 
honour of our great parent, that even the appearance 
of a violation againft her rights offends her. And 
the parallel fhe makes upon the occafion, is beautiful. 
Readers fee not half the greatne/s of Shakefpeare, who 
overlook his minutia. 

In the fame fcene, the praife that Florizel beftows 
on Perdita is equally fond and beautiful. 

What you do, 

Still betters what is done. When you fpeak, fweet, 
1d have you do it ever ; when you fing, 

I'd have you buy and fell fo; fo give alms ; 

Pray fo; and for the ord’ring your affairs, 

To fing them too, When you do dance, I with you 
A wave o’ th’ fea, that you might ever do 

Nothing but that; move ftill, ftill fo, 

And own no other fun@tion. Each your doing, 

So fingular in each particular, 

Crowns what your doing in the prefent deeds, 

‘That all your acts are queens. 


+ A feccing frick. } Ficrizel fanding by. 
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To which fhe replies, with very good fenfe and 
prudence, 
O Doricles, 
Your praifes are too large ; but that your youth, 
And the true blood which peeps forth fairly through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unftained fhepherd, 
With wifdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You woo’d me the falfe way. 
In anfwer to this, he fays, 


I think you have 
As little fkill to fear *, as I have purpofe 
To put you to’s. 

This is the true charaéter of youth in the different 
fexes: Sincerity on one fide, and confidence on the 
other. Deceit and diffidence are the fruits of rper, 
or more votien, years. 


& Cabo Nek IX. 


There is a refleStion made here, which, if true, 
would be one of the heavieft articles of affliction. 
Camillo azd Perdita. 
Camillo, Profperity’s the very bond of love, 
Whofe frejh complexion, and whofe heart together, 
Affliction alters. 
But I fhall rather hope and believe, with the 
charming Perdita, in the faith and fidelity fhe ex- 
preffes in her reply : 


One of thefe is true: 
J think affiGtion may fubdue the cheeh, 
But not take in the mind. 


S CoE NUE. XI. 


There is a good ridicule, here, on the affectations 
of perfons of rank, in the defcription of the man- 
ners by which the vulgar often diftinguith their det- 
ters—perhaps their /uperiors only. 

The old fhepherd and his fon, upon feeing Auto- 
licus, the fharper, dreffed up in a {uit of the prince’s 
cloaths, debate thus about him: 

Sin. This cannot be but a great courtier. 


Shepherd, His garments are rich, but he wears them not hand- 
fomely, 
* As litt’e fail! to fear—As little fufpicion in your nature, 
it Son, 
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Sot. He feems to be the more noble, in being fantaftical, A 
great man, I'll warrant: 1 know by the picking of his teeth. 


ACT V. S.C Niele 


There is a good remark made here, on_ the 
wrong timing of reproof, in the ipeech of Cleo- 
mines to Paulina, upon her rough treatment of 
Leontes, on the fubject of his misfortunes, when 
fhe is diffuading him from marrying. 

You might have fpoke a thoufand things, that would 


Have done the time more benefit, and graced 
Your kindnefs better. 


SiC EVNSES We 


This Comedy is full of well-deferibed charater, 
and beautiful defcription ; but thefe not happening 
to fall within the fcope I had prefcribed to myfelf 
in this work, I have reluctantly paffed them by, 
without noting. However, there 1s one paflage among 
them, which luckily affords me a proper fubject of 
remark, in the account given of Leontes and Ca- 
millo, on their being certified of the prefervation of 
Perdita. 

Autolicus azd a Gentleman. 
Autolicus, Befeech you, Sir, were you prefent at this relation? 


Gentleman. 1 was by at the opening of the fardel, and heard 
the old fhepherd deliver the manner how he found it; whereupon, 
after a little amazednefs, we were all commanded out of the cham- 
oe Only this, methought | heard the fhepherd fay, he found the 
child, 

Autolicus. I would moft gladly know the iffue of it. 


Gentleman. I make a broken delivery of the bufinefs ; but the 
changes I perceived in the king and Camillo, were very notes of 
admiration ; they feemed almoft, with ftaring on one another, to 
tear the cafes of their eyes. There was a fpeech in their dumbnefs, 
language in their very gefture ; they locked, as they had heard of a 
world ranfomed, or one defiroyed; a notable paffion of wonder ap- 
peared in them ; but the wifeft beholder, that knew no more but 
eeing, could not fay if the importance were joy or forrow ; but in 
the extremity of che one, it muit needs be. 


This defcription not only contains the beautiful 
and the fublime, but rifes to a ftill higher fublimity, 
or, to fpeak in the flile of the Pialmift, to the maf? 

bigheft, 
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bighef, in the allufion to facred writ, relating to the 
two principal articles in the Cld and New ‘Tefta- 
ment, the tall of man, and his redemption. Shake- 
fpeare makes frequent references to the facred text, 
and writes often, not only as a moralift, but as a 
divine, 

* * * 

Autolicus having by accident had fome hand in 
bringing about the difeovery of Perdita, which 
was a circumftance that might have been fuffi- 
cient to make another man’s fortune, makes only 
this fad foliloquy upon the occafion : 

Now, had I not the dafb of my former life in me, would preferment 
drop on my head, 1 brought the old man and his fon aboard the 
Prince ; told him I heard them talk of a fardel, and I know not 
what; but he at that time over-fond of the fhepherd’s daughter, fo 
he then took her to be, who began to be much fea-fick, and himfelf 
little better, extremity of weather continuing, this myftery remained 
undifcovered. But ’tis all one to me ; for had I been the finder out of 
this fecret, it would not have relifbed, among my other difcredits. 

That honejfty 1s the beft policy, is a homely proverb; 
but this.only the more vouches the truth of it, by 
its having ftood the teft of all experience. Charatter 
is the immediate jewel of the foul, not only in its own 
worth, but even in the temporal advantages which 
frequently accrue from it. Loft health may be re- 
paired, loft fortune be regained, even loft fenfes may 
be recovered; but a forfeited character is rarely ever 
to be retrieved. 

This is a theme which cannot be too largely or too 
frequently expatiated upon; which I hcpe will ferve 
as my apology for having taken the hint from fo 
mean and trifling an inftance as the foregoing. 

S.C. EN_E- Vi. 

The old fhepherd and his fon having by the me- 
dium of the princefs Perdita obtained into favour at 
Court, Autolicus afks forgivenels of the Clown for 
the tricks he had played him. 

I humbly befeech you, Sir, to pardon me all the faults I have 


committed to your worfhip, and to give me your good report to the 
prince my matter. rs 
12 T his 
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This requeft is feconded by the old man, in words 
which defcribe the proper character of that rank of 
life to which he had been juft elevated. 

Shepherd, Prithee, fon, do; for we muft be gentle, now we are 
gentlem Ne 

But ’tis pity that the conduét and behaviour of too 
many, in fo refpeétable a clafs, fhould afford caufe 
for the fevere farcafm couched in the following words 
of the fon: 


Clown. Give me thy hand [¢o Autolicus]—I1 will fear to the 
prince thou art as honeft a true fellow as any is in Bohemia. 


Shephid. You may fay it, but not fwear it. 

Clown. Not fwear it, now I am a gentleman? Let boors and 
franklins * /ay it, PIl /wear it. 

Shepherd. How if it be falfe, fon? 

Clown. Tf it ce ne'er fo falfe, a true gentleman may fwear it, on 
the bebalf ¢f bis friend. 


SoC dor seme vl 


Paulina fays to Leontes, on perceiving him to be 
ftrongly affected on feeing Hermione reprefented fo 
much to the life, as a fuppofed ftatue : 


I’m forry, Sir, 1 have thus far ftirred you; but I could 
Afdid you further, 


To which he replies : 
Do, Paulina. 
For this affliction has a tafle as feet 
4s any cordial comfort, 

This is fpoken with a true fenfe of a propitia- 
tory and a contrite grief. A fincere repentance is, 
indeed, an healing balm to the wounded confcience ; 
a ccraial comfort to the foul. 


* Yeonies, 


TWELFTH NIGHT: 


OR; 


WwihAT YOU WILL: 


Dramatis Perfone. 


M E N. 


Duke of Illyria. 

SepasTIaAn, brother to Viola, 
Antonio, friend to Sebaftian. 
VALENTINE, an attendant on the Duke. 
CLown, fervant to Olivia. 
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Orivia, beloved by the Duke. 
Viota, in love with the Duke. 


Cero tty 
Twelfth Night: or, What You Will. 


AC T—I, S:<CsEN'E J; 
f ‘HGS Play opens with a fweet paffage, in which 


the charms of mufic, and the nature of love, 
are beautifully defcribed. 


Duke. If mufic be the food of love, play on; 
Give me excefs of it ; that, furfeiting, 
The appetite may ficken, and fo die. 
That ftrain again—It had a dying fall— 
O! it came o’er my ear, like the fweet fouth, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour. Enough! no more— 
”Tis not fo fweet now, as it was before. 
O fpirit of love, how quick and frefh art thou ! 
That, notwithftanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the fea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch foe’er, 
But falls into abatement and low price, 
Even in a minute; fo full of fhapes in fancy, 
That it alone is Aight * fantattical. 


As I have hitherto obferved upon Shakefpeare’s 
critical knowledge in human nature, | hope it will 
not appear invidious now, if 1 fhould here remark 
upon his deficiency in a paffage above—lines fecond 
and third. The duke is there made to with his paf- 
fion were extinét; which, I believe, the moft unhappy 
lover never yet did. We wifh to remove every un- 
eafy fenfation it affliéts us with, by any means what- 
ever; fometimes even by death itfelf; but never by 
the extinction of the affection. 

This is not peculiar to love alone ; "tis the fame 
in all the tender feelings. We wifh the object of our 
grief brought back again to life, but defire not to 
forget our jorrow. We with to relieve the fubjects 
of our pity, but would not be deprived of our com- 


* Hight, yclep24, or cailed, inftead of high, Warburton, 
14 paffion. 
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paffion. Heaven hath fo framed us, and Heaven be 
praifed for having endowed and adorned us with fuch 
feet compunttious vifitings of Nature! ’tis in thefe fea- 
tures only that we can refemble our Maker. In the 
more heroic qualities of bravery and fortitude, can 
be traced no likenefs of the Deity, becaufe fuper- 
fluous in a perfect ftate. The fubject of love is touched 
upon again, twice, in the fame Scene : 

Duke. O, when my eyes did fee Olivia firft, 

Mothought fhe purged the air of pefiilence ; 

That infant was { turned into a hart, 

And my defires, like fell and cruel hounds, 

E’er fince purfue me *. 
And when Valentine acquaints the Duke with Oli- 
via’s vow of fequeftcring herfelf from the world, for 
feven years, to mourn the death of her brother, he 
cries out in an extafy, 

O, fhe that hath an heart of that fine frame, 

To pay this debt of Jove but to a brother, 

How will fhe love, when the rich golden fhaft 

Hath killed the flock of all affections elfe, 

That live in her ? When liver, brain, and heart, 

Three fovereign thrones, are all fupplied and filled 

(O {weet perfection !) with one felf-faime king ! 

I am happy that this latter paffage happens to oc- 
cur fo immediately after my remark above, as it 
affords me an opportunity of doing juftice to Shake- 
fpeare, by obferving that his inference, from Olivia’s 
ig y g > 
grief, to the nature of her heart in love, flhews a 
perfect knowledge in this fpecies of philofophy. The 
paflions are divided into but two claffes, the tender 
and the violent; and any one of either affords an 
earneft of all others of the fame kind. 

His diftinétion, too, of the three thrones, the iver, 
brain, and heart, is admirable. ‘Thefe are truly the 
feats of the three chief affections of love; the heart 
for paffion, the mind for efteem, and the liver for 
Jealoufy ; if Horace’s anatomy is to be credited f. 


* A fine allufion to the ftory of A€teon, anda bzaxtiful expofition of the fable, 


} Dificiht bile sumer Jeers 
SCENE 
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eG ENGE pax: 


In the laft fpeech of this Act, Olivia fpeaks in 
the ufual manner of all infatuated perfons, who are 
apt to make the Fates anfwerable for thofe follies or 
vices which they have not fenfe or virtue enough to 
extricate themfelves from, by their own exertions. 
For, upon a conicioufneis of having too weakly be- 
trayed her paffion for Viola, appearing under the cha- 
racter of a cavalier, fhe acquiefces in her indifcre- 
tion, by faying, 

Ido I know not what—and fear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind *. 


Fate, joew thy force, ourselves we do not owe || 5 
What is decreed muft be—and this be fo! 


She repeats the fame idle apology for herfelf, again, 
in the fecond Scene of the next Act: 


Fer fuch as we are made, if fuch we be, 
Alas! our frailty is the caufe, not we. 


voy cop ie 8 SCENE VI. 


There are fome good rules and refleCtions here, 
upon that principal and interefting event of life, our 
marriage, which are well worth attending to; as the 
natural confequences of an improper affortment, in 
that ftate, have been too ftrongly marked by the ge- 
neral experience of the world. 


Duke, and Viola as a Mai. 


Duke. Let fill the woman take 
An elder than herfelf, fo wears fhe to him, 
So fways fhe level in her hufband’s heart. 
For, boy, however we do prize ourfelves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unjirm, 
More longing, wavering, fooner lof? and woity 
Than women’s are. 

Viola. I think it well, my lord. 


* That my eye has revealed a fecret, which my mind fiould have concealed, 


Fobnfon. 


|| For awn, or are maffers of, 
Duke. 
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Duke. Then let thy love be younger than thyfelf, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent ; 
For women are as rofes, whofe fair flower, 
Being once difplay’d, doth fall that very hour. 


Viola. And fo they are—Alas, that they are fo— 
To die, even when thy to perfection grow ! 


AcCr Tee ilt: 5 CE-N.E I. 


There is a flight ftroke thrown out here, againft 
an affected refinement on common fpeech ; which 
however I fhall lay hold of, as one fhould animad- 
vert upon every {pecies of pedantry, which is an 
incumbrance to literature, and cafts a damp upon all 
free and liberal converfation. 

Clown. My lady is within, Sir; I will confrue to her whence 


you came; who you are, and what you would, is out of my wedkin. 
Ll might fay element, but the word is overworn. 


Si: CoBUNsE @XIV; 


There is a moft delicate fenfibility expreffed by a 
perfon here, in his reproach to one whom, by a fimi- 
larity of appearances, he had miftaken for a friend 
on whom he had formerly conferred obligations, 
which he feemed then to have forgotten. 


Antonio and Viola.. 


Will you deny me, now ? 

Is’t poffible that my deferts to you 

Can lack perfuafion ? Do not tempt my mifery, 
Left that it make me fo unfound a man, 

As to upbraid you with thfe kindneffes 

That I have done for you. 


To which the innocent and miftaken Viola replies, 
with a becoming fpirit of confcious virtue, 

I hate ingratitude more in a man, 

Than lying, vainnefs, babbling, drunkennefs, 


Or any taint of vice whofe {trong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 


There is an antient adage, which fays, that the fin 
of ingratitude includes every vice *. It renders us un- 


¥ Ingratum fi dixeris, omnia dixeris, 


worthy 
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worthy of all the goods and enjoyments of life, even 
of our very exiftence ; for we owe them all to favour 
and benevolence. Religion and virtue are, therefore, 
but barely the acknowledging a debt, which muft 
ever remain undifcharged. 

All the moral I have been able to extract from 
this Piece, concludes in this Scene, with a pofition 
which zt were devoutly to be wifhed had as much truth 
in phyfics, as it has in philofophy : That the outward 
form is but the vifible fign of the internal mind. 

Antonio. Thou haft, Sebaftian, done good feature fhame— 

In Nature, there’s no blemifh but the mind: 
None can be called deformed, but the unkind. 


Virtue is beauty; but the beauteous evil 
Are empty trunks, o’erflourifhed by the Devil. 


I fhall here give a quotation from a modern dra- 
matic poem of diftinguifhed merit, as the paffage 
relates fo immediately to the fubject above laft 
mentioned. 


** Beauty and virtue are the fame ; 

«* They differ only in the name. 

«¢ What to the foul is pure and bright, 

s¢ Ts beauty in a moral light ; 

*« And what to ferfe does charms convey, 

s¢ Ts beauty in the natural way. 

«* Each from one fource its effence draws, 

<¢ And both conform to Nature’s laws.” 
SocraTss. 
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Dramatis Perfone, 


ME N. 
Sir Joun Faustarr. 
Mr. Forp. 
Fenton, in love with Anne Page. 


WwW oO ME N, 


Anne Pacz, in love with Fenton, 


(. 627s] 


The Merry Wives of Windfor. 


dpe IS is one of the beft a€ting Comedies of Shake- 
{peare, and is replete with character, humour, 
and incident ; but fupplies very little toward the pur- 
Be of this Work. However, whatever there is, 

as aright to clafs with the reft; fo I fhall proceed 
to take it in its courfe. 


Tl Ces at 3.C EN Ee 1. 


Upon Mis. Page’s reading Falftaff’s Love-letter 
to her, fhe makes the following reflection : 
& What unweighed behaviour hath this Flemifh drunkard pickt, 
Vth’ Devil’s name, out of my converfation, that he dares in this 
manner effay me? Why, he hath not been thrice in my company— 
What fhould | fay to him? I was then frugal of my mirth,”’ 


And in the next Scene, on communicating this 
adventure to Mrs. Ford, fhe recurs to the fame 
thought again. 

Nay, I know not—It makes me almoft ready to wrangle with 
mine own honefty. I’ll entertain myfelf like one that fam not 
acquainted withal; for, fure, unlefs he knew fome ftain in me, 
that] know not myfelf, he would never have boarded me in this fury. 

This is a very natural fentiment for a delicate mind 
to conceive, upon meeting with an affront of this 
fort; and ’tis extremely proper, upon all fuch occa- 
fions, to enter into fuch a felf-examination, by way 
of inquiring what part of our own conduct, or 
unweighed bebaviour, as fhe expreffes it, might have 
encouraged the offence; and upon an impartial 
{crutiny we fhall generally find, that ’tis more our 
indifcretion than our charms which prompts the 


attack. 
TPIT Ged OE 5 fe os IX, 
To preferve a charity in cenfure, from a confci- 


oufnefs of our own frailties, is very properly re- 
commended 
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; ; : 
commended nere, though fpoken in a feigned cha- 
racter. : 

Ford ¢o Falftaff. 

I fhall difcover a thing to you, wherein I muft very much lay 
open mine own imperfections; but, good Sir John, as you have 
one eye upon my follies, as you hear them unfolded, turn another 
iato the regifter of your own, that may pafs with a reproof the 
cafier ; fith you yourfelf know how cafy it 1s to be an offender. 


* * * 


The vice and folly of unlawful love are well ex- 
poied by an excellent allufion, in the fame Scene: 

Faifaff. Of what quality was your love, then ? 

Ford. Like a fair houfe b.z/t ujon another man’s ground; {o that 


I have loft my edifice, by miflaking the piace where I have erected 
ite 


AgCA elt: S.C EAN Ean, 


Where Fenton tells Anne Page her father’s objec- 
tions to him for his fon-in-law, he gives a juft de- 
{cription and character of thofe fpendthrift men of 
quality, who go into the City to look for wives to 
repair their broken fortunes. 


He doth object, I am too great of birth ; 

And that my itate being galled with my expence, 
T feek to heal itonly by his wealth. 

Befices thefe, other bars he lays before me ; 

My riots paft, my wild focieties ; 

And tells me, *tis a thing impoflible 

1 fhould love thee, but as a properiy—- 


oC 2h SNS te 


Anne Page lamenting her father’s tyranny, in 


condemning her to marry a man fhe detefted on ac- 
count of his fortune, fays, 


O what 2 world of vile ill-favoured faults 
Look handfome in a thoufand* pounds a year! 


Ba Cae Le eave S Col Neie olVe 


There was fomething very pleafing and advan- 
tageous to morals in the antient fuperftition which 


* I have made this alteration, to correfpond with the different rates of the times. 


fuppofed 
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fuppofed the actions of men to have been under the 
immediate cognizance of certain fuperior Beings, 
who ufed to diftribute rewards and punifhments on 
the inftant. 
Evans, perfonating the King of the Fairies : 

Cricket, to Windfor’s chimneys fhalt thou leap ; 

Where fires thou find’it unraked, and hearths un{wept, 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. 

Our radiant queen hates fiuts, and fluttefy. . 2. . 6 

Go you, and where you find a maid 

‘That ere fhe fleep hath thrice her prayers faid, 

Rein up the organs of her fantafy ; 

Sleep fhe as found as carelefs infancy ; 

But thofe that fleep, and think not on their fins, 

Pinch them, arms, legs, backs, fhoulders, fides, and fhins, 

The metaphorical expofition of this fable, is, I 

believe, and kindly hope too, moft fully experienced 
by the difference of flumbers between an approving 
and an upbraiding mind. An evil confcience is 4 
Jorew, and gives moft fhocking curtain lectures, 


SC NEL 3. 


There is a very good reflection made here, upon 
the nature of fear or guilt being apt to confound 
our reafon and fenfes, fo as to lead us to miftake 
appearances for realities, ; 

Falftaff, upon the mockery of the Fairies being 
difcovered to him, fays, 

And thefe are not Fairics? I was three or four times in the 
thought they were not Fairies ; and yet the guiltine/s of my mind, with 
the fudden furprife of my powers, arove the grofncfs of the foppery 
into a received belief, in defpite of the teeth of all rhime and reafon, 
that they were Fairies, See now, how wit may be made a Jack-a- 
lent, when ’tis upon ill employment ! 


E 


Was & Be 2 


OF 


W. 


Dramatis Perfone. 


M E N. 


VincenT10, Father of Lucentio, 
Lucentio, in love with Bianca. 
Perrucuio, a fuitor to Catharine. 
Hor Tensi0, 
GREMIO, 
Tranio, fervant to Lucentio, 


} Rivals, in love with Bianca. 


WOMEN. 


CATHARINE, a fhrew. 
Branca, her fifter. 
Milliner. 
Mantua-maker. 


fent33 <4 


The Taming of the Shrew. 


of it, is, I fear, a work rather of di/cipline 
than of precept, we are to expect but few helps from 
it toward the enrichment of this collection. There 
are as many receipts for effecting this purpofe, as 
there are prefcriptions for a tooth-ach; and for the 
fame reafon, becaufe none of them anfwer the end, 
but the getting rid of it; for the old proverb ftill 
ftands bluff againft all fuch documents, that Every 
man can cure a fcold, but he who bas her. 


Wi Hite NRO D Ue 7 ON, 


SNe LI 

Among the preparations which are making, in 
order to deceive the drunken Tinker into the notion 
of his having been a mad Lord juft recovering his 
fenfes, fome Strollers are introduced to perform a 
Play for his entertainment ; and the Actors meaning 
to exhibit one of the old religious Farces, ftiled the 
Myjfteries, upon enumerating the properties neceflary 
toward the reprefentation, afk for “a little vinegar 
“ to make their Devil roar.’ Upon whichpaffage 
Dr. Warburton gives the following note : 

«© When the ating the My/teries of the Old and 
“ New Teftament was in vogue, at the reprefentation 
“© of the Myffery of the Paffion, Judas and the Devil 
* made a part. And the Devil, wherever he came, 
<< was always to fuffer fome difgrace, to make the 
< people laugh; as here the buffoonery was to apply 
“ the gall and vinegar, tO make him roar, An the 
“ Paffion being that, of all the Myfteries, which was 
“© moft frequently reprefented, vinegar became at 


“ Jenoth the ftanding implement to torment the 
% K 3 “ Devil, 


A S the bufinefs of this Play, declared by the title 
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“ Devil, and ufed for this purpofe even after the 
“ Myfteries ceafed, and the Moralities * came in vogue ; 
«¢ where the Devil ftill continued to bear a confider- 
“< able part. The mention of it here, was defigned 
** to ridicule fo abfurd a circumftance in thefe old 
Sakainees: 
The giving fuch theatrical reprefentations of Sa- 
cred Writ, was rather fomething more than barely 
abjurd , it was extremely profane : but the device of 
tormenting the Devil with gall and vinegar, had a 
myftic conceit in it ; being certainly intended by the 
authors of thefe exhibitions, as an allufion to a cir- 
cumftance in the Paffion, mentioned by St. Matthew, 
where he fays, they gave him vinegar to drink, mingled 
with gall. Chap. xxvii. ver. 34. And as the fufferings 
on the Cro/s were undergone for our redemption from 
Jin, the priefts, who were e the contrivers of this {trange 
and improper fpecies of drama, might have intended 
this particular to fhew the diftreis of the Devil 
upon that occafion. 


ASC Teta: SyCi Ee Nee oJ: 
The proper ufe and choice of travel and ftudy, of 


fuch fort of travel and ftudy as rendered fo many 
men eminent among the Antients, are well treated of 
here. 

Lucentio and Tranio. 


Lucentio. Traniao, fince for the great defire I had 
To fee fair Padua, nurfery of arts, 
I am arrived in fruitful Lombardy, 
The pleafant garden of great Italy ; 
And by my father’s love and leave, am armed 
With his good will, and thy good company : 
Mott trufty fervant, well approved in all, 
Here let us breathe, and haply inftitute 
A courie of Jearning, and ingenuous + ftudies. 
Pifa, renowned for grave citizens, 


* Certain allegorical pieces, where the Virtues and Vices were perfonified, which 
fucceeded to the ftage, upon the prohibition of the former. 
t Anflead of ingenious. Do€tor Johnfen, The context of the fpeech vouckes 
the propriety of the alteration, 
Gave 
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Gave me my being ; and my father firft, 

A merchant of great traffic thro’ the world— 
Vincentio’s come of the Bentivoli, 

Lucentio his ion, brought up in Florence, 
It fhall become to ferve all hopes conceived, 
To deck his fortune with his virtuous deeds— 
And therefore, Tranio, for the time I ftudy, 
Virtue, and that part of pkilofophy 

Will I apply, that treats of happine/s 

By virtue {pecially to be achieved. 

Tell me thy mind, for I have Pifa left, 
Andam to Padua come, as he that leaves 
A fhallow plafh, to plunge him in the deep, 
Ard with fatiety feeks to quench his thirft. 


The following reply adds a more liberal fcope to 
the ufes of ftudy and travel: 


Tranio. Me pardonato, gentle mafter mine, 
I am in all affected as yourfelf ; 
Glad that you thus continue your refolve, 
To fuck the fweets of {weet philofophy. 
Only, good matter, while we do admire 
This virtue, and this mosal difcipline, 
Let’s be no Stoics, nor no ffoeks, I pray, 
Or fo devote to Ariftotle’s checks, 
As Ovid be an oatcaft quite abjured— 
Talk logic with acquaintance that you have, 
And prattife rhetoric in your common talk ; 
Mofic and poetry ufe to quicken you; 
‘The mathematics and the metaphyfics, 
Fall to them as you find your ftomach ferves 5 
No profit grows where is no pleasure ta’en— 


In brief, Sir, ftudy what you moft affect. 
S Cala Le Ill. 


A truth is here fpoken, which is too frequently 
evinced by the general practice of the felf-interefted, 
or, more properly fpeaking, avaricious world; where 
Gremio and Hortenfio are conferring together about 
providing a hufband for Catharine, as the younger 
Gfter is not to be married till the elder is difpoted 


of, 
Gremio. Think’ft thou, Hortenfio, though her father be very 


rich, any man is fo very a fool to be married to hell ? 
Hortenfio. uth, Gremio ; though it pafs your patience and 
mine to endure her loud alarms, why, man, there be good fellows 
K 4 in 
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in the world, an a man could light on them, would take her with ald 
her faults, and money enough. 


Bia bias ees LV. 


Love conceived at firft fight, is the fubjeCt of moft 
Romances ; and the philofophy of thefe Northern 
climes looks for it only there; but if we confult 
the volume of Nature more at large, we fhall find 
that fuch extempore paffions are not infrequent in 
the more Southern regions of the world: and the 
clear and warm air of Jtaly communicates a brifker 
motion to the heart and fpirits, than our natural 
phlegm can poffibly be fenfible of. 

Tranio, upon perceiving the emotion of Lucentio, 
on his firft view of Bianca, fays to him, 

I pray you, Sir, tell me, is it poflible 

‘That love fhould on a fudden take fuch hold ? 
Lucentio, O, Tranio, till I found it to be true, 

T never thought it poflible, or likely. 

But fee, while idiy I ftood Jooking on, 

I tound the effect of love ia iclene/s ; 

And now in plainnefs do confeis to thee, 

‘That art to me as fecret, and as dear; 

As Ana to the queen of Carthage was, 

Tran‘c, | burn, I pine, I perith, Yranio, 

If I achieve not this young modeft girl. 

Counfel me, Zraxzio, fori know thou cant ; 

Affitt me, Yranio, for | know thou wilt. 


Tranio replies, very judictoufly, 
Mafter, it is no time to chide you now ; 
Affection is not rated * from the heart ; 
Af love hath tus'ed} you, nought remains but fo, 
Redine te captum, quam queas minin:o tf. 


Anca bee. SCa Re Nets, 


-Mildnefs oppofed to violence, with regard to their 
diferent effects upon the paffions and affections of 
le a is juftly illuftrated here, by the following 
imile : 


Petruchio, Though little fire grows great with little wind, 
Yet extreme guits will blow out fire and all. 
* Rated, to be chid or counfelled away. 


4p Toiled, enfnared, inftead of touched, Warburton, 
J Get out of the net as well as you can, erences 


7 OTH 8 
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Among the various methods that Petruchio makes 
ule of, after his marriage with Catharine, to tame 
her fpirit, the following pafflage prefents us with 
one, which the fatirifts of our fex will be apt to fay 
was a fevere teft of female temper. 


Catharine, Petruchio, Milliner, and Mantua-maker. 
Milliner. Here is the cap your worfhip did befpeak. 


Petruckio, Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet dith; fy, fy, ’tis lewd and filthy— 
Why, ’tis a cockle, or a walnut fhell, 

A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby’s cap. 
Away with it; come, Jet me have a bigger. 


Catharine. ll have no bigger, this doth fit the time * 
And geatlewomen wear fach caps as thefe. 


Petruchio. When you are gentle, you fhall have one too, 
And not till then. 


Catharine. Why, Sir, I truft I may have leave to fpeak, 
And fpeak I will. [am no child, no babe. 
Your betters have endured me fay my mind; 
And if you cannot, beft you ftop your ears— 
My tongue will tell the anger of my heart, 
Or elfe my heart, concealing it, will break ; 
And rather than it fhall, I will be free, 
Even to the utmoft, as I pleafe, in words. 


Petruchio. Why, thou fay’it true, it is a paltry cap, 
A cuftard coffin, a bauble, a filken pie ; 
I love thee well in thar thou lik’ it it not. 


Catharine. Love me, or love me not, I like the cap ; 
And I will have it, or I will have none. 


Petruchio. The gown—why, ay—Come, taylor, let us fec’t—— 
O mercy, Heaven, what mafking ftuff is here ? 
What? this a fleeve? ’tis like a demi-cannon— 
What ups and downs, carved like an apple-tart ? 
Here’s {nip, and fnip, and flifh, and flath, 
Like toa cenfer in a barber’s fhop— 
Why, what a devil’s name, taylor, call’ft thou this ? 


Mantua-maker. You bid me make it orderly and well, 
According to the fafhion of the time. 
Catharine, Inever faw a better fafhioned gown, 
More quaint, more pleafing, nor more commendable— 
Belike you mean to make a puppet of me. 
* Is faprionable, 
Upon 
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Upon this paffage, Doctor Warburton has paffed 
the following ftricture : 

“© Shakefpeare has here copied Nature with great 
“ fkill, Petruchio, by frightening, ftarving, and 
“* over-watching his wife, had tamed her into gen- 
“* tlenefs and fubmiffion, and the audience expects 
“* to hear no more of the fhrew; when, on her being 
“< croffed in the article of fafhion and finery, the 
‘¢ moft inveterate folly of the fex, fhe flies out 
*‘ acain, though for the laft time, into all the intem- 
“* perate rage of her character.” 


This is being fevere on our fex at a very cheap 
rate, indeed; foibles, paffions, and inconfiderable at- 
tachments, are equally common to all mankind, 
without diftinétion of gender; and the difference of 
objects gives no fort of advantage to men, over us; 
as all eager purfuits, except thofe of virtue, are 
alike ridiculous and unimportant, in the candid and 
impartial eftimation of reafon and philofophy : 


‘< Another Florio doating on a flower.” Younc. 


Petruchio having gained a conqueft in this material 
point, proceeds to drefs her and himfelf in poor at- 
tire, and propofes that they fhould go pay a vifit to 
her family in fuch mean garments; upon which oc- 
cafion he exprefles a fentiment fo juft in itfelf, tnat 
it betrays a fad corruption in the morals of man- 
kind, that experience cannot fupport it. 


Petiuchio. Well, come, my Kate, we will unto your father’s 
Even in thefe honeft mean habiliments ; 
Our purfes fhall be proud, our garments poor 5 
For ’tis the mind that makes the boay rich ; 
And, as the fun breaks through the darkef? clouds, 
So honour peereth in the meaneft habit. 
What ! is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Becaufe his feathers are more beautiful ? 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye ? 
Ch, no, good Kate; neither art thou the worfe 
For this poor furniture, and mean array. 


AGE 
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After Catharine has been thoroughly reclaimed, 
fhe takes an occafion, from a circumftance in the 
Play, of reproving another married woman, in an 
admirable fpeech ; wherein the defcription of a way- 
ward wife, withthe duty and fubmiffion which ought 
to be fhewn to a hufband, are finely fet forth. 


Fy! fy! unknit that threatening unkind brow, 
And dart net fcornfal glances from thofe eyes, 

To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor. 

It blots thy beauty, as frofts bite the meads ; 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds fhake fair buds, 
And in no fenfe is meet or amiable. 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-feeming, thick, bereft of beauty 5 
And while it is fo, none fo dry or thirfty 

Will deign to fip, or touch one drop of it. 

Thy hufband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy fovereign ; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance commits his body 

To painful labour, both by fea and land ; 

To watch the night in ftorms, the day in cold, 
While thou lyeft warm at home, fecure and fafe 5 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 

But love, fair looks, and true obedience ; 

Too little payment for fo great a debt, 

Such duty as the fubje€t owes the prince, 

Even fach a woman oweth to her hufband ; 

And when fhe’s froward, peevith, fullen, four, 
And not obedient to his honeft will, 

What is fhe but a foul contending rebel, 

And gracelefs traitor, to her loving lord? 

T am athamed that women are fo fimple, 

To offer war, where they fhould kneel for peace ; 
Or feek for rule, fapremacy, and {way, 

When they are bound to ferve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies foft, and weak, and fmocth, 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 

But that our foft conditions and our hearts 

Should well agree with our external parts? 

Come, come, you froward and unable worms, 
My mind has been as big as ene of yours, 

My heart as great, my reafon haply more, 

To bandy word for word, and frown for frown ; 
But now I fee our lances are but ftraws, 


Our 
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Our ftrength as weak, our weaknefs paft compare ; 
That feeming to be moft, which we indeed leaft are. 

T have ftopped fhort here, as thinking that the 
following lines might have marred the whole beauty 
of the fpeech; the doétrine of paffiive obedience and 
non-refiftance in the ftate of marriage, being there 
carried, perhaps, rather a little too far. But I fhall 
quote them here, as they afford me an opportunity 
of remarking on the nature of too prompt reformees, 
who are apt to run into the very contrary extreme, 
at once; betraying more of the sime-—ferver, than the 
convert. 

But, in general, indeed, it has been obferved, 
that the moft haughty tyrants become, on a reverfe 
of fortune, the moft abject flaves; and this from a 
like principle, in both cafes; that they are apt to im- 
pute the fame fpirit of defpotifm to the conqueror, 
they were before impreft with themfelves ; and con- 
fequently, are brought to tremble at the apprehenfion 
of their own vice. 

The lines I allude to, are thefe: 


Then vail your ftomachs, for it is no boot, 
And place your hands beneath your hufband’s foot ; 
Ln token of which duty, if he pleafe, 

My hand is ready, may it do him eafe. 


© To vail is to fubmit, to be awed by authority. 


ee Re Ree Or ak 


S. 


Dramatis Perfone. 


NM EIN, 
ANTIPHOLIS. 
BALTHAZAR. 
WOMEN. 
An Abbefs. 


Apriana, wife to Antipholis. 
Luciana, her Sifter. 


COMEDY of ERRORS. 


f,Opn Comat biome | 5 5 CE NSE. 


HE firft paffage that I find worthy of being 

noted, in this Play, happens to be a repeti- 
tion of the fame moral which concluded my remarks 
on the laft piece; but as this hint cannot be too 
often repeated, I fhall fupply the quotation, though 
it may be neediefs to make any further obfervations 
upon the fubject. 


Adriana and Luciane. 


Adriana, Neither my hufband, nor the flave returned. 
That in fuch hafte I fent to feek his matter ! 

Sure, Luciana, it is two o’clock. 

Luciana. Perhsps fome merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he’s fomewhere gone to dinner. 
Good fifter, let us dine; and never fret, 

A man is mafter of his liberty— 
Time is their mafter, and when they fee time, 
They’ll go or come. If fo, be patient, filter. 

Adriana. Why should their liberty than ours be more ? 

Luciana. Becaufe their bu‘inefs ftill lies out a-door. 

Adriana. Look, when I ferve him fo, he takes ir ill, 

Luciana. O know, he is the bridle of your will. 

Adriana. 'There’s none but affes will be bridled fo, 

Luciana. Why, bead-ftrong liberty is lafbed wiih woe. 
There’s nothing fituate under heaven’s eye, 

But hath its bound, on earth, in fea, or fky: 
The beafts, the fithes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their male’s fubjeéts, and at their controuls : 
Man, more divine, the matter of a!] thefe, 

Lord of the wide world, and wide watery feas, 
Indued with intelleétual fenfe and foul, 

Of more pre-eminence than fith or fowl, 

Are matters to their females, and their lords : 


Then let your will attend on their accords. 
Adriana. 
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Adriana. This fervitude makes you to keep un-wed. 

Luciana. Not this, but troubles of the marriage-bed. 
Adriana. But were you wedded, you would bear fome fway ? 
Luciana. Ere [learn love, I'Ul pradife to obey. 


In the continuation of the fame dialogue, where 
Luciana preaches patience to her fifter, Adriana 
points out to her, very naturally, the great differ- 
ence between giving and taking of advice. 

Adriana, Patience unmoved !—No marvel tho’ the paufe * ; 

They can be meek, who have no other caufe, 

A wretched foul, bruifed with adverfity, 

We bid be quiet, when we hear it cry ; 

But were we burdened with like weight of pain, 
As much, or more, we fhouid ourfelves complain. 
So thou, that haft no unkind mate to grieve thee, 
With urging helplefs patience wouldft relieve mez 
But if thou live to fee like right bereft, 

This foo/-begged t patience in thee will be left. 


Av: CSD will: Si Or Es Neier. 


In a paffage here, there is a fentiment of great 
propriety and delicacy argued upon, in the diffuad- 
ing a perfon from the commiffion of an unfeemly 
action, even though the thing itfelf might be fuf- 
ficiently juftified in one’s own breaft. A refpect to 
decency, and the opinion of the world, is an excellent 
bulwark to our virtues. 

When Antipholis, upon being denied admittance 
into his houfe from a miftake in his wife and do- 
meftics, is in refentment preparing to force open 
the door, his friend intreats his forbearance in the 
following words : 

Balthazar. Be ruled by me, depart in patience, 

And let us to the Tyger 1 all to dinner ; 
And about evening come yourfelf alone, 
To know the reafon of this ftrange reftraint, 


lf by ftrong hand you offer to break in, 
Now in the ftirring paflage of the day, 


* Paufe—acquiefces, or fubmits. Johnfon. 
+ Alluding to the Law term, of begging the guardiax/hip of an Idiot—Ditta, 
t A Tavern, fo called trom the fign, 


A vulga 
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A vulgar comment will be made of it; 

And that fuppofed by the common rout *, 
Againft your yet ungalled eftimation, 

That may with foul intrufion enter in, 

And dwell upon your grave when you are dead : 
For flander lives upon fucceffion, 

For ever houfed where once it gets poffeffion. 


Prior fpeaks very refinedly on the fame nice 

fubject : 

«¢ Beyond the fixed and fettled rules 

<¢ Of vice and virtue, in the fchools ; 

«¢ Above the letter of the law, 

‘¢ Which holds our men and maids in awe 5 

«¢ The better fort fhould fet before ’em 

«* A grace, a manner, a decorum ; 

«© Something that gives their acts a light, 

*¢ Makes them not only juft, but bright; 

«< And fets them in that open fame, 

*¢ Which witty malice cannot blame.” 


ACC oie iV S2C sEaNe bel I< 


There are fome excellent documents for wives, 
ae down in this place, upon the following occa- 
ion : 

Antipholis, in this Comedy of Errors, being fup- 
pofed to be out of his fenfes, takes fanctuary ina 
Priory to fcreen himfelf from Adriana and her 
friends, who attempt to feize him; and the Abbefs, 
coming forth to forbid their entrance, firft artfully 
draws a confeffion from Adriana of her manners and 
conduét toward her hufband, upon her having con- 
ceived fome jealoufy of him; and then proceeds to 
infer the caufe of his diftraétion from her beha- 


viour. 

Abbefs. Hath he not loft much wealth by wreck at fea? 
Buried fome dear friend ? Hath not elfe his eye 
Strayed his affe€tion in unlawful love ? 

A fin prevailing much in youthful men, 
Who give their eyes the liberty of gazing. 
Which of thefe forrows is he fubject to ? 

Adriana. Tonone of thefe, except it be the laft ; 
Namely fome love, that drew him oft from home. 

* That is, the world will be apt to frame fuppofitions, &c, 


Abbe/;. 
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Abbefs. You fhould for that have reprehended him. 
Adriana. Why, fo ldid. 

Abbe/s. Ay, but not rough enough. 

Adriana, As roughly as ny modefty would Iet me, 
Abbefi. Uaply, in private. 

4driana. And in affemblies too. 

Abbefi. Ay, but not enough. 


Zdriana. It was the copy of our conference ; 
In bed, he flept not for my urging it 5 
At board, he fed not for my urging it; 
Alone, it was the fubjeét of my theme ; 
In company, I often glanced ai it ; 
Still did I tell him it was vile and bad. 


Abbefi. And therefore came it, that the man was mad— 
The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poifon more ceadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 
It feems his fleeps were hindered by thy railing ; 
And thercfore comes it that his head is light. 
Thou fay’ft his meat was fauced with thy upbraidings ; 
Unquiet meals make ill digeltions ; 
Therefore the raging fire of fever bred ; 
And what’s a fever, but a fit of madnefs ? 
Thou fay’ft his fports were hindered by thy brawls—= 
Sweet recreation barred, what doth enfue, 
‘But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinfman to grim and comfortlefs defpair ? 
And atits heeis a huge infeCtious troop 
Of pale diftemperatures, and foes to life. 
In food, in fport, and life preferving reft, 
To be difturbed, would mad or man or beaft. 
‘The confequence is then, thy jealous fits 
Have {cared thy hufband from the ufe of ’s wits, 
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Leonato, Governor of Meffina. 

Antonio, his brother. 

Don Pepro, Prince of Arragon. 
Criaupio, his friend. 

Don Joun, baftard brother to Don Pedro. 
Conrape, his friend. 

BeNEDICK, a young lord, a marriage-hater. 
A Friar. 
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Hero, daughter to Leonato. 
BEATRICE, niece to Leonato. 
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Siete, Ohad tage Bs SSC CE Nv E i: 
Leonato and Meffenger. 


Meffenger from the camp telling Leonato of 
A his having given an account of the gallant be- 
haviour of Claudio to his uncle, fays, 

_ I have already delivered him letters, and there appears much joy 
in him—even fo much, that joy could not fhew itfelf mode enough, 
without a badge of ditrerne/s. 

Upon this paffage Dogtor Warburton has given 
a note fo full and ingenious, that it would be pre- 
fumption in me to offer my comment on it, in any 
other fenfe or words than his own. 

“ This is judicioufly expreffed.—Of all the tranf- 
“© ports of joy, that which is attended with tears, is 
“ the leaft offenfive ; becaule, carrying with it this 
«© mark of pain, it allays the envy that ufually at- 
<* tends another’s happinefs. This he finely calls a 
<< modeft joy; fuch a one as did not infult the ob- 
“: ferver, by an indication of happinefs unmixed with 


6c pain.” 
5 UT eng Gas BE SC k Neto, 


Phyfiognomifts fay, that the features of the mind 
ufually mark their impreffions on the countenance. 
A mirthful or melancholy afpect, a wanton or mali- 
cious one; in fine, every characteriftic trait of vi- 
fage throughout, denote their correfpondent paffions 
or affections in the foul, Socrates acknowledged the 
certainty of this fcience, by confefling a defcription 
of himfelf to be true, as to his nature, though falfe, 
regarding his character. 

According to this piece of philofophy, a perfon of 
a fevere and faturnine complexion is humoroufly de- 


{cribed in this place. 
beg Beatrices 
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Beatrice. Wow tartly that gentleman looks! I never can fee 
him, bet I am heart-burned an hour after. 

From hence this lively girl proceeds to draw a 
contraft berween him and another perfon, of a con- 
trary difpofition, very juftly cenfuring both of the 
extremes : 


He were an excellent man that were made juft in the mid-way 
between him and Benedick; the one is too like an image, and fays 
nothing; and the other, too much like my lady’s eldeft fon, ever- 


more tattling. 
5 OPEN Ee iis 
The abfolute dominion which love is found to 
uferp, not only over our paffions, but our very 
principles, is too juftly defcribed in a paffage here ; 
which may lead one to pronounce, that neither man 
or woman can truly boaft a friend, whom they have 
not had an occafion of firft trying as a rival. 
Claudio. Friendfhip is conftant in all other things, 
Save in the office and affairs of love ; 
Therefore all hearts in love ufe their own tongues *, 
Let every eye negotiate for itfelf, 
And truft no agent. Beauty isa witch, 


Againft whofe charms faith melteth into blood— 
This is an accident + of heurly preof. 


S (CEN SE V. 


The effect of ftrong paffion in the prevention of 
utterance, is well exprefied here : 
Claudio, Silence is the perfecteft herald of joy—J awere but little 
happy, tf I could fay how much. 
S.C EN > Vili, 


The total metamorphofis of chara€ter, manners, 
and difpofition, wrought in us by love, is well de- 
{cribed in a fpeech in this Scene: 


Beredick. I do much wonder, that one man feeing how much an- 
other man isa fool, when he dedicates his behaviour to love, will, 
after he hath laughed at fuch fhallow follies in others, become the 
argument of his own fcorn, by falling himfelf in love! And fucha 
man is Claudio. I have known when there was no mufic with him, 
but the drum and the fife ; and now had he rather hear the tabor 


* Ufe their own tongues, for let fe 
t <dccident, for article. 


and 
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and the pipe. I have known when he would have walked ten miles 
a-foot, to fee a good armour; and now will he lve ten nights 
awake, carving the fafhion of a new doublet. He was wont to 
fpeak plain, and to the purpofe, likean honef{ man, and a foidier $ 
and now is he turned orthographer ; his words are a very fantaitical 
banquet, juft fo many ftrange difhes. 

From thefe reflections, Benedick goes on holding a 
debate with himfelf upon this fubject ; and, like moft 
people, before their hearts have become a party in the 
matter, draws a vain portrait of the peerlefs para- 
gon who only can be capable of triumphing over 
his affections; leaving nothing, in the choice of his 
miftrefs, to Heaven itfelf, except the colour of her 
hair. 

May I be fo converted, and fee with thefe eyes ? I cannot tell ; 
I think not. I will not be fworn but Jove may transform me to an 
oyfer ; but I’ll take my oath, that till he have made one of me, 
he fhall never make me fuch a fool. One woman is fair, yet Iam 
well; another is wife, yet I am well ; another virtuous, yet I am 
well, But till all graces meet in one woman, one woman fhall not 
come in my grace. Rich fhe fhall be, that’s certain ; wife, or Ill 
none ; virtuous, or l’l] never cheapen her ; fair, or I’ll never lools 
on her ; mild, or come not near me; noble, or not I for an angel ; 
of good difcourfe, an excellent mufician ; and ber hair jeall be of 
what colour it pl.ase God. 


5.CxE NE IX. 

Modefty is as fure an attendant on Merit, as its 
companion, as Envy 1s, as its foade*. 

Pedro. It is the witnefs ftill of excellency, — 

To put a ftrange face on its own perfection. 

In the fame Scene, Don Pedro, {peaking of Be- 
nedick, fays, 

The man doth fear God, howfoever it feems not in him, by fome 
large jefts he will make. 

This is too common a charaéter in life; of perfons 
who fcoff at religion with as much fear and trem- 
bling, as would be fufficient to coork out their falvation. 


The whole of infidelity is owing to a fool-hardy dif- 


# « Envy does merit as its /bade purfue, 
« And like its /hadow proves the fub/ance too,” Pore. 


L 4 pofition 
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pofition of this fort. The ftrongeft Deifts are but 
Sceptics ; and the Atheift, no more than a Deift in 
reality ; nay often, as Pope humoroufly expreffes it 
on another occafion, 

“‘ May be a fad good Chriffian in his heart.” 


S yiCe Te N aoa 


The fcheme for inducing Benedick and Beatrice 
to fall in love with each other, which is commenced 
with him in the preceding Scene, and concluded 
with her in the firft one of the Third A@, is moft 
admirably laid. ‘The fureft method that artifice can 
contrive to infpire a paffion in any one, is by giving 
them a notion of the other party’s predilection for 
them; for, as Hero fays to Urfula, in the plot on 
Beatrice, 


Let it be thy part 

To praife him more than ever man did merit. 

My talk to thee muft be, how Benedick 

Is fick in love with Beatrice. Of /uch matter 

Ls little Cupia’s crafty arrow made, 

That often wounds by hearfay. [Ac III. Scene I, 


And again, 
If it prove fo, then loving goes by haps; 
Some Cupids kill with arrows, fome with traps. [ Ditto. 
When every other circumftance of years, of rank, 
and fortune happens to be on a par, fuch arts may, 
perhaps, be allowed to pafs under the title of pigus 
frauds, at leaft ; for gratitude is agood cement of af- 
fections, as it ferves to confirm paffion by principle. 


* * * 


The readinefs with which we are apt to run into 
the fnare ourfelves, with the kind of logic we ufe in 
order to make a fudden refolve appear a deliberate pur- 
pofé, may be feen difplayed in the foliloquy of Bene- 
dick, juft after Don Pedro, Claudio, and Leonato, 
had played off their part againft him, as fuppofing 
him not to be within hearing, 

Benedick 
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Benedick, advancing from the arbour, 


This can be no trick, the conference was fadly* borne. They 
have the truth of this, from Hero; they feem to pity the lady; 
it feems her affections have the full bent, Love me! Why, it muft 
be requited—I hear how I am cenfured ; they fay, I will bear myfelf 
proudly, if I perceive the love to come from her; they fay too, that 
fhe will rather die than give any fign of affection.——I did never 
think to marry—I muft not feem proud—happy are they that hear 
their detraétions, and can put them to mending. They fay the lady 
is fair ; tis a truth, I can bear them witnefs—And virtuous—’ Tis 
fo, [cannot reprove it—And wife—but for loving me—By my 
troth, it is no addition to her wit—nor no great argument of her 
folly, neither ; for I will be horribly in love with her—I may chance 
to have fome odd quirks and remnants of wit broken on me, be- 
caufe I have railed fo long againft marriage ; but doth not the ap- 
petite alter? A man loves the meat in his youth, that he cannot 
endure in his age. Shall quips and fentences, thefe paper bullets 
of the brain, awe a man from the career of his humour? No— 
the world muft be peopled —When I {aid I would die a bachelor, 
I did not think I fhould live ’till I were married. Here comes 
Beatrice! By this day, fhe’s a fair lady—Ido fpy fome marks of 
love in her. 


The fpeech of Beatrice, alfo, in the firft Scene of 
the Third A@, has a right to take place here, 
though fomewhat before its time, as @ companion to 
the preceding. 

Beatrice, advancing, after Hero and Urfula had 
quitted the Scene : 

What fire is in my ears! Can this be true? 
Stand I condemned for pride and fcorn fo much ? 
Contempt, farewel ! and maiden pride, adieu! 
No glory lives behind the back of fuch. 
And, Benedick, love on, I will requite thee, 
Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand ; 
If thou doft love, thy fondnefs fhall incite thee 
To bind our loves up in a holy band. 
For others fay thou doft deferve 5 and I 
Believe it better than reportingly. 


Anse pill. SC be NE 4s 


A moft unamiable character of pride and felf- 
conceit is given in this place, which falls very pro- 


* Sadly, for gravely, oF Serioufly. 
perly 
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perly within the moral tendency of thefe notes to 
expofe to view; though it is only fpoken in confe- 
quence of the plot againft Beatrice. 


Thro. But nature never framed a woman’s heart 
Of prouder ftufF, than that of Beatrice, 
Difdain and {corn ride fparkling in her eyes, 
Mifprizing what they look on; and her wit 
Values itfelf fo highly, that to her 
Ail matter elfe feems weak ; fhe cannot love, 
Nor take no fhape nor project of affection, 
She is fo felf-indeared. 


The fame character is continued in the fame Scene, 
with the addition of a fatirical vein, which is ex- 
tremely well and humoroufly defcribed : 


Hero. I never yet faw man, 
How wife, how noble, young, how rarely featured, 
But fhe would fpell him backward—If fair-faced, 
She’d {wear the gentleman fhould be her filter ; 
If black, why Nature drawing of an antick*, 
Mace a foul blot; if tall, a lance i!l-headed ; 
If low, an aglet ¢ very vilely cut ; 
If fpeaking, why, a vane blown with all winds ; 
If filent, then a block moved by none. 
So tarns fhe every man the wrong fide out, 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 
Which fimpienefs and merit purchafeth. 


Hero, in the fame Scene, pretending to lay a 
fcheme with Urfula, for curing Benedick of his 
fuppofed paffion for Beatrice, while fhe is liftening, 
fays, 

No, rather I will go to Benedick, 

And counfel him to fight againft his paffion. 
And, truly, Il devife fome honeft flanders 

To tain my coufin with — One doth not know 
How fuch an ill word may impoifon liking. 


The fuccefs of fuch a wicked device I have al- 
ready remarked on, ina paffage of the Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, A& Third, and Scene Fifth. 


«« The beft way is to flander Valentine, &c.?? 


* A Harlequin. 

+ “dglets were little Images made ufe ef as tags to te fufpended at the points 
of the old fathioned laced cravats; fomewhat like thofe the Roman Catholics 
hang at the bottom of their rofaries, 


and 
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and I fhall, therefore, make no further note on the 
fubject here. 

1 have not been fo much an ceconomift, in other 
places, where the recurring of fimilar topics af- 
forded me opportunities of faving myfelf trouble, 
by references ; but this one is fo very irkfome a theme, 
that it difeufts me to dwell upon it for a moment; 
for which reafon, fhould 1 happen to meet with it 
again, in the courfe of this Work, I fhall pafs it 
by unnoticed for the future. 


Bei Dae eabVis S.C. E-N:E. Il. 
Hero, being falfely accufed of an act of difho- 


nour, is examined before her father, her lover, and a 
Friar, with other friends, who had all met together 
in a convent to attend her nuptials; and the bitter- 
nefs of a parent’s anguifh and refentment on fo trying 
an occafion, is moft feelingly expreffed in the fol- 
lowing {peech : 


Leonato, to his daughter on her fainting. 


Do not live, Hero, do not ope thy eyes 5 

For did I think thou wouldft not quickly die, 
Thought I thy fpirits were flronger than thy fhames, 
Myfelf would, on the rereward of reproaches, 
Strike at thy life. Grieved I, I had but one? 
Chid I for that at frugal Nature’s frame ? 

I’ve one too much by thee. Why had Ione? 
Why ever waft thou lovely in my eyes? 

Why had I not, with charitable hand, 

Ta’en up a beggar’s iffue at my gates ? 

Who f{meared thus, and mired with infamy, 

I might have faid, No part of itis mine ; 
This fhame derives itfelf from unknown loins. 
But mine, and mine I loved, and mine I praifed, 
And mine that I was proud of, mine fo much, 
That I myfelf was to myfelf not mine, 
Valuing of her; why fhe O the is fallen 
Into a pit of ink, that the wide fea 

Hath drops too few to wafh her clean again 5 
And falt too little which may feafon give 

To her foul tainted flefh ! 


Upon 
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Upon this occafion, the good Friar, with that 
charity .and humanity which fo well become the 
facred office of Priefthood, and from that obferva- 
tion which his long experience in the bufinefs of 
auricular confefion had enabled him to form, ftands 
forth an advocate for Hero’s innocence, in the fol- 
lowing poetical and philofophical oration : 

Hear me, a little ; 

For I have only filent been fo long, 

And given way into this courfe of fortune, 
By noting of the lady. Ihave marked 

A thoufand blufhing apparitions 

To ftart into her face; a thoufand innocent fhames 
In angel whitenefs bear away thofe bluthes ; 
And in her eye there hath appeared a fire, 
To burn the errors that thefe princes + hold 
Againft her maiden truth—Call me a fool, 
Truft not my reading, nor my obfervations, 
Which with experimental feal do warrant 
The tenor of my dock f; truft not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 

Hf this fweet lady lie not guiltlefs here, 
Under fome biting error. 


But, a little after, this good cafuift afks her fud- 

denly this trying queftion : 

Lady, what man is he you are accufed of ? 
Upon which paffage Daétor Warburton makes the 
following judicious remark : 

“ The Friar had juft before boafted his great 
*¢ fkill in fifting out the truth; and indeed, he ap- 
** pears, in this inftance, to have been no fool. He 
** was by, all the while at the accufation, and heard 
““ no names mentioned. Why, then, fhould he afR 
** her what man fhe was accufed of? But in this 
*< Jay the fubtilty of his examination. For, had 
** Hero been guilty, it was very probable that, in 
‘¢ the hurry and confufion of fpirits into which .the 
*¢ terrible infult of her lover had thrown her, fhe 


+ Who were her accufers, 
f Ido not comprehend the meaning of this expreffion, unlefs it be allowed 
to be figurative of his art, fciencc, or knowledge in phyfognomy. 


“ would 
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“© would never have obferved that the man’s name 
“© was not mentioned; and fo, on this queftion, 
“* might have betrayed herfelf, by naming the per- 
“fon fhe was confcious of an affair with. The 
“ Friar obferved this, and fo concluded, that, were 
«* fhe guilty, fhe would probably have fallen into 
“ the trap he had laid for her. I only take notice 
“ of this, to fhew how admirably well Shakefpeare 
“ knew how to fuftain his characters.” 

But this noble defence for the unhappy Hero, not 
being fufficient to obviate the ftrong impreffions of 
her guilt, which the father had conceived againft 
her, the honeft Prieft then goes on to propofe a 
fcheme of conduét to him, which might peradven- 
ture bring about fome crifis or event, that would 
clear her innocence ; at leaft filence the infamy, and 
remove her from being any longer an object of ob- 
loquy. In this propofal there is fhewn a juft 
knowledge of the world, and an intimate acquaintance 
with the fecret movements of the human heart 

Friar. Paufe, a while, 

And let my counfel fway you in this cafe. 
Your daughter here the princes left for dead* 
Let her a time be fecretly kept in, 

And publifh it that the is fo, indeed : 
Maintain a mourning oftentation, 

And on your family’s old monument 


Hang mournful epitaphs, and do ali rites 
That appertain unto a burial. 


Leonato. What fhall become of this? What will this do? 


Friar. Marry, this well carried, fhall on her behalf 
Change flander to remorfe ; that is fome good : 
But not for that I dream on this ftrange courfe, 

But on this travail look for greater birth: 

She dying, as it muft be fo maintained, 

Upon the inftant that fhe was accufed, 

Shall be lamented, pitied, and excufed, 

Of every hearer: for it fo falls out, 

‘That what we have, we prize not to the worth, 


® On her fainting. 
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Whiles we enjoy it; but being lacked and loft, 
Why then we reck the value ; then we find 
The virtue that poffeffion would not fhew us, 
Whilft it was ours; fo shall it fare with Claudio : 
When he fhall hear fhe died upon his words, 
The idea of her life fhall fweetly creep 

Into his ftudy of imegination, 

And every lovely organ of her life 

Shall come apparelled in more precious habit ; 
More moving, delicate, and full of life, 

Into the eye and profpeét of his foul, 

Than when fhe lived indeed. Then fhall he mourn, 
If ever love had intereft in his liver, 

And wifh he had not fo accufed her ; 

No, though he thought his accufation true. 

Let this be fo, and doubt not but fuccefs 

Will fafhion the event in better fhape 

Than I can lay it down in likelihood. 

But if all aim but this be levelled falfe, 

The fuppofition of the lady’s death 

Will quench the wonder of her infamy. 

And if it fort not well, you may conceal her, 
As bett befits her weunded reputation, 

In fome reciufive and religious life, 

Out of all eyes, tongues, minds, and injaries. 


To this innocent deception the father at length 
confents, expreffing himfelf, at the fame time, ina 
manner that every perfon’s experience, who has ever 
had the misfortune to have been in fuch fituations 

. 2 
muft have felt the juftnefs of. 


Leorato. Being that I flow in grief, 
The Jmalleft twine may lead me. 


Doéstor Johnfon’s note upon this paflage, is 
worthy of being quoted here : 

‘© This is one of our Author’s obfervations upon 
‘* life. Men overpowered with diftrefs, eagerly 
“* liften to the firft offers of relief, clofe with ever 
“¢ {cheme, and believe every promife. He that has 
“no longer any confidence in himfelf, is elad to 
** repofe his truft in any other that will undertake 
** to guide him.” 


SCENE 
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Soi sie No Eb  2iil, 


Beatrice, in fpiriting up Benedick to avenge her 
coufin Hero’s quarrel, thus expreffes her refentment 
again{t the offender : 

Is he not approved in the height a villain, that hath flander’d, 
fcorn’d, difhonour’d my kinfvoman! O, that I were a man! 
What! bear her in hand until they come to take hands, and thea 
with public accufation, uncover’d flander, unmitigated rancour— 
O God, that I were aman! I would eat his heart in the market- 
place. O that I were a man for his fake! or, that [had any friend 
would be a man for my fake! But manhood is melted into courtefies, 
valour into compliment, and men are orly turned into tongue, 
end trim ones too—He is now as valiant as Hercules, that only 
tells a liz, and {wears to it—I cannot be a man with wifhing, there- 
fore I will die a woman with grieving. 

There is a generous warmth of indignation in this 
fpeech, which muft certainly imprefs a female reader 
with the fame fentiments upon fuch an occafion. I 
am not fo difingenuous to take advantage of this 
paffage as an hiftorical fact, but am willing to reft it 
upon the fole authority of the Poet’s affumption, as 
this will fufficiently anfwer the defign of my intro- 
ducing it ; which is, to vindicate my fex from the 
Bare but unjuft charge of being prone to flander, 

or were this the cafe, were not the refentment of 
Beatrice, in this inftance, natural, how could it move 
our fympathy ? which it actually does here, even 
though we acknowledge the circumf{tance to have 
been merely imaginary. 

I believe, that there is nothing which a woman of 
virtue feels herfelf more offended at, than defama- 
tion or fcandal ; firft againit her own character, and 
proportionably when others are made the victims. 
There are women, indeed, who may be fond of 
flander, as having an intereft in depreciating an idea 
of chaitity; but this is owing to their frailty, not 
their fex—Vice is neither mafculine, nor feminine ; 
"tis the common of two. 


> 
a 
er 
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ys ala Clad Bee Ge S Can Nbr: 


While the above-mentioned experiment was de- 
pending, and before the honour of Hero had been 
cleared, Antonio, her uncle, endeavours to com- 
fort his brother under this misfortune ; who replies 
to him in a manner very natural for- a perfon la- 
bouring under the immediate preffure of affliction, 
to fpeak to all advifers who do not fuffer the fame 
portion of grief themfelves. 


Leonato. 1 pray thee, ceafe thy counfel, 
Which falls into mine ears as profitlefs 
As water in a fieve—Give me not counfel, 
Nor let no comforter delight mine ear, 
But fuch a one whofe wrongs do fuit with mine, 
Bring mea father that fo loved his child, 
Whofe joy of her is overwhelmed like mine, 
And bid him fpeak of patience ;— 
Meafure his woe the length and breadth of mine, 
And let it anfwer every ftrain for ftrain ; 
And thus for thus, and fuch a grief for fuch, 
In every lineament, branch, fhape, and form ; 
If fuch a one will fmile, and ftroke his beard, 
Cry, Sorrow, wag ! and hem, when he fhould groan $ 
Patch grief with proverbs; make misfortune drunk 
With candle-wafters ; bring him yet to me, 
And I of him will gather patience. 
But there is no fuch man ; for, brother, men 
Can counfel, and give comfort to that grief 
Which they themfelves not feel ; but tafting it, 
Their counfel turns to pafflion, which before 
Would give preceptial medicine to rage ; 
Fetter ftrong madnefs in a filken thread ; 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. 
No, no—’tis all men’s office to {peak patience 
To thofe that wring under the load of forrow ; 
But no man’s virtue, or fufficiency, 
To be fo moral, when he fhall endure 
The like himfelf—therefore, give me no counfels 
My griefs cry louder than advertifement*, 


Antonio, ‘Therein do men from children nothing differ, 


Leonato. { prithee, peace; I will be flefh and blood; 
For there was never yet philofopher, 


® Advertifement, for admonitions 


That 
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That could endure the tooth-ach patiently ; 
However they have writ the ftile of Gods, 
And made a pifh at chance and fufferance. 


SoC" EON TE ais 


Upon the two brothers meeting Claudio foon 
after, the father cballenges him to fingle combat, 
for the fcandal he had thrown upon his daughter’s 
fame ; which being paffed off in a fort of contemp- 
tuous manner, the refentment of the younger bro- 
ther is roufed, and he immediately fteps between and 
takes the quarrel upon himfelf, retorting the affront 
by a juft defcription of the bragging profligates of 
thofe, or, indeed, of any times. Horatio’s taunt 
to Lothario* feems to have been borrowed from 


this paffage. 
Claudio #o Leonato. 


Away, I will not have to do with you. 
Leonato. Cantt thou fo daffe+ me? Thou haf killed my child; 
If thou kill’ft me, boy, thou fhalt kill a man. 
Antonio, He thall kill two of us, and men indeed ; 
But that’s no matter, let him kill one firft- ; 
Win me and wear me, let him anfwer me ; 
Come, follow me, boy=-Come, boy, follow me; 
Sir boy, I’ll whip you from your foining fence ; 
Nay, as I am a gentleman, [ will. 


Leonato. Brother, 
Antonio. Content yourfelf—God knows, I loved my niece ; 
And fhe is dead, flandered to death by villains, 
That dare as well anfwer a man, indeed, 
As I dare take a ferpent by the tongue. 
Boys, apes, braggarts, jacks, milk-fops! 
Leonato. Brother Anthony,———— 
Antonio. Hold you content—What, man? I know them, yea; 
And what they weigh, even to the utmoft {cruple: 
Scambling, out-facing, fafhion-monging boys, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander, 
Go antickly, and fhew an outward hideoafnefs, 
And {peak off half a dozen dangerous words, 


* In the Fair Penitent. 
$ An old Englith expreffion, for putting off, or fetting afide. 
M How 
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How they might hurt their enemies—if they durft 5 
And this is all. 

As I commenced my remarks on this Play with 
a note of Do¢tor Warburton’s, I fhall conclude them, 
alfo, with another very judicious obfervation of the 
Jame critic upon this laft paffage : 

‘© This brother Anthony is the trueft picture ima- 
« oinable of human nature. He had affumed the 
«« character of a Sage, to comfort his brother o’er- 
«« whelmed with grief for his only daughter’s affront 
<‘ and difhonour; and had feverely reproved him 
<* for not commanding his paffion better, on fo try- 
<‘ ing an occafion. Yet, immediately after this, no 
<< fooner does he begin to fufpect that his age and 
«¢ valour are flighted, but he falls into the moft in- 
<< temperate fit of rage himfelf; and all his brother 
“< can fay, or do, is not of power to pacify him. 
‘* This is copying Nature with a penetration and 
“ exactnefs of judgment peculiar to Shakefpeare. 
“* As to the expreffion, too, of his paffion, nothing 
** can be more highly painted.” 
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THAT ENDS WELL. 


Dramatis Perfonz. 


M. 3B ON: 


Kinc of France. 
Bertram, Count of Roufillon. 
Larev, anold Lord. 


Paroiies, a Parafite and Coward, attendant on 
Bertram. 

A Lord. 

A Steward. 


WOMEN. 


Countess Of Roufillon, Mother to Bertram. 


Herena, her Ward, Daughter to a famous Phyfi- 
cian, long fince dead. 


far6y* J 


All’s Well That Ends Well: 


tay thes oie bp OTE SN Ef, 


HE Countefs of Roufillon fpeaking of Helena, 
her Ward, fays, 

I have thofe hopes of her good, that her education promifes her ; 
difpofition fhe inherits, which makes fair gifts fairer ; for where 
an unclean mind carries virtuous qualities, there commendations go 
with pity; they are virtues and traitors too; in her they are the 
better for her fimplenefs ; fhe derives her honelty, and achieves her 
goodnefs. 

The Commentators are not agreed in opinion upon 
the verbal fenfe of this paffage—but no matter; I 
fhall leave their criticifm undecided, and proceed 
to the moral interpretation of it; which is, that a 
derived virtue, which implies a natural good difpo- 
fition, affords confiderable afliftance to a good edu- 
cation; that accomplifhments, without fuch a foun- 
dation, are a difadvantage to the poffeffors, as but 
tending to their condemnation and reproach, that 
the innocence and fimplicity of Helena’s mind and 
heart made ufe of no arts, but Jeft her talents to 
the natural effect of their own operations; and that 
though a good difpofition may be inherited, virtues 
muft be purcha/ed. 

In the fame Scene, when Bertram comes to take 
leave of his mother, in order to attend the king, 
fhe gives him her bleffing in a moft pathetic manner, 
and the moft effestual too, where the feeds of virtye 
are, by fetting his noble father before him as a pat- 
tern, To this fhe likewife adds fome precepts 
fur the conduét of his life, which would have done 
honour to the firft Sages of Egypt, Greece, or Rome. 


Countefi; Be thou ble, Bertram, and fucceed thy father 
In manners, asin fhape! Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnets 
Share with thy birth-right! Love all, traft a few, 
M 3 Do 
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Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy, 

Rather in power, than ufe; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key: be checked for filence, 
Bat never taxed for fpeech. What Heaven more will, 
That thee may furnifh, and my prayers pluck down, 
Fall on thy head! Farewel, my fon! 


5 -G.-EON if, 


Frequent defcriptions of love recur in almoft 
every one of Shakefpeare’s Plays. The enamoured 
Helena fpeaks very affectingly on this fubjeét here ; 
firft, by reproving the vain ambition of her paffion 
for Bertram, a young nobleman fo far above her 
hopes, and then proceeding, notwithftanding, though 
very naturally, to give an account of the fond in- 
dulgencies with which fhe ftill nourifhes her flame. 


Elelena. My imagination 
Carries no favour in it, but my Bertram’s. 
Lam undone! There is no living, none, 
If Bertram be away—It were all one 
That | fhould love a bright particular ftar, 
And think to wed it; heis fo above me. 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Muft I be comforted ; not in his fphere. 
The ambition in my love thus plagues itfelf ; 
The hind that would be mated by the lion, 
Mutt die for love—’T was pretty, tho’ a plague, 
To fee him every hour; to fit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
Tn our heart’s tablet: heart too capable 
Of every line and trick of his fweet favour ! 
But now he’s gone! and my idolatrous fancy 
Mut fan&ify his relicks. 


* * * 


The preferences which worthlefs people, flatterers 
and parafites, too often gain by addrefs and com- 
pliances, before perfons of unfupple merit and 
virtue, are well fet forth in this piace. 

Helena, fpeaking of Parolles, fays, 

i know him a notorious lyar ; 

Think him a great way fool, wholly a coward ; - 

Yet thefe fixed evils fit fo fit in him, 

That they take place, when Virtue’s fteely bones Sots 
LOO 
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Look bleak in the cold wind ; full oft we fee 
Cold wifdom waiting on /uperfiuous folly *. 


BCH Nb LV. 


There are fome excellent well-{pirited reflections 
here thrown out, to encourage men in the exertion 
of all their active faculties towards the advancement 
of their fortunes ; and to earn their independance by 
the manly means of induftry, inftead of poorly 
crouching at the gates of Providence, whining for 
an alms, 

Helena, upon her refolving to undertake the cure 
of the king’s diforder, in hopes through that means 
to raife her rank and fortune toa refpect not un- 
worthy of Bertram, fays, 

Our remedies oft in aurfelves do lie, 

Which we afcribe to heaven. The fated fky 
Gives us free fcope ; only doth backward pull 
Our flow defigns, when we ourfelves are dull. 
What power is it which mounts my love fo high, 
That makes me fee, and cannot feed mine eye + ? 
Through mightieft {pace in fortune nature brings 
Likes to join likes, and kifs, like native things. 
Impoffible be ftrange attempts to thofe 

That weigh their pain in fenfet, and do fuppofe 
What ha’n’t been, cannot be—Who ever itreve 
To fuew her merit, that did mifs her love? 

The king’s difeafe! My project may deceive me, 
But my intents are fixed, and will not leave me. 


Syne Vs 


There is a moft beautiful character given here, of 
a gallant foldier and virtuous courtier, in the de- 
{cription of Bertram’s deceafed father, with fome 
juft, ftrictures on the deficiency of thefe qualitics, 1n 
the fucceeding generation, which being the prin- 
cipal parts of the fpeech, I have firft noted in it; 
but as there is alfo a charming mixture of the old 


* Cold, for naked 4 and fuperfluous, for well-cloarhed. Warburton, 


+ Feed mine eye ; what is, qwith hope. ; 
t Who judge from the common appearances of things. 


M 4 man 
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man and the old friend, in the reftof it, I fhall here 
give the whole together. 


King ¢o Bertram. 


1 would [ had that corporal foundnefs now, 

As when thy father and myfelf in friendfhip 

Firft tried our foldierfhip : he did look far 

Into the fervice of the time, and was 

Difcipled of the braveft. trie laited long ; 

but on us both did haggith age fteal on, 

And wore us out cf aét—It much repairs me 

To talk of ycur good father; in his youth 

He had the wit, which I can well obferve 
To-day in our young lords : but they may jeft 
Till their own {corn return to them, unnoted, 
Ere they can bide their levity in honour *. 

So like a courtier, contempt nor bitternefs 

Were in his pride or fharpnefs ; if they were, 
His equal had awaked them ; and his honour, 
Clock to itfelf, knew the true minute when 
Exceptions bid him fpeak ; and at that time 

His tongue obeyed the hand. Who were below him 
He ufed as creatures of another place, 

And bowed his eminent top to their low ranks ; 
Making them proud of his humility ; 

Jn their poor praife he humbled : Such a man 
Might be a copy to thefe younger times; 

Which, followed well, would now demonftrate them 
But goers backward. 

Would ! were with him! he would always fay— 
Methinks, I hear him, now—His plavfive words 
He {cattered not in ears, but grafted them 

‘To grow there, and to bear—Let me not live— 
Tus his good melancholy oft began, 

Cn the cataftrophe and heel of pattime, 

When it was out—Let me not live, quoth he, 
Afier my flame lacks oil ; to be the inuf 

Of younger fpirits, whole apprehenfive fenfes 
All but new things difdain; whofe judgments are 
Mere fathers of their garments ; whofe conitancies 
ixpire before their fafhions — This he wished. 

i, after him, do after him with too, 

Since I nor wax nor honey can bring home, 

J quickly were ciffolved from my hive, 

To give fome labourers room. 


* DoGor Jobnfon has given the following note upon this line : 
“ This is an excellent obfervation,  Jocofe follies and flight offences are 
** only allowed by mankind in him that over-powers them by great quatities.”’ 


The 
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The felf-interruptions in the above fpeech, how ad- 
mirably are they in the ufual {tile of a narrative old 
man! What age, what fex, what character, ftation, 
or office of life, efcapes the touches of Shakefpeare’s 
plaftic hand ! 


SiC N hey E 


The diffidence which every one fhould manifeft, 
refpecting their own merits, is well recommended in 
the following paffage. 

The fteward, {peaking to the Countefs : 


Madam, the care I have had to even* your content, I wifh 
might be rather found in the calendar of my pa{t endeavours 3 for 
the we wound our modefiy, and make foul the cleanne/s of our deferv- 
ings, when of ourselves re publifo them, 


Ape latte S$: G.E NUE* VI 


There are a number of moral and philofophic 
thoughts on worth and virtue, and on the fevere laws 
which the pride and vanity of mankind have elta- 
blithed againft their own happinefs and enjoymentst, 
delivered here, on the occafion of Bertram’s declining 
a marriage with Helena, who had confeffed her love 
for him to the king, becaufe fhe happened to have 
neither birth or means to intitle her to the honour of 
his alliance. 


King. Strange is it, that our bleeds, 
Whofe colour, weight, and heat, poured out together, 
Would quite confound diftinétion, yet ftand off 
In differences fo mighty. If fhe be 
All that is virtuous, fave what thou difliket, 
A poor phyfician’s daughter, thou diflikest 
Of virtue, fora name. But do not fo — 
From loweit place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by the doer’s deed ; 
Where creat addition fwells, and virtuc noae, 
It is a dropfied honour—Virtue alone 
Is good, without a name ; Helen is fo ; 
The property by what it is fhould go, 


* To even, to keep pace withe 
+ Quam temere in nofmet legein fancimus iniquam! Hor. - 
ot 
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Not by the title—She is young, wife, fair ; 

In thefe, to Nature the’s immediate heir ; 
And thefe breed honour. ‘That is honour’s fcorn, 
Which challenges itfelf as honours born, 

And is not like the fire. Honours beft thrive, 
When rather from our aéts we them derive, 
Than our foregoers. The mere word’s a flave, 
Debaucht on every tomb, on every grave ; 

A lying trophy ; and as oft is dumb, 

Where duit and damned + oblivion is the tomb 
Of honoured bones, indeed. 


S.C ENE, Savil- 


When Lafeu has quitted the fcene, after having 
bullied and abufed Paroiles, the latter being left 
alone, makes this foliloquy : 


Parolles, Well, thou haft a fon that fhall take this difgrace of 
me; fcurvy, old, filthy lord! Well—I muft be patient; there is 
no fettering of authority. I'll beat him, by my life, if I can meet 
him with any convenience, an he were double and double a lord. 
Vll have no more pity of his age, than I would have of Pil 
beat him, an if I could but meet him again. 


Upon this paffage Doctor Warburton takes oc- 
cafion to pay the following juft compliment to our 
Author : 

“© This the Poet makes Parolles to fpeak alone; 
‘“¢ and this is nature. A coward would endeavour to 
** hide his poltroonery even from himfelf. An or- 
‘* dinary writer would have been glad of fuch an op- 
* portunity to bring him to a confeffion.” 


ACen OL 5-Gcky NS IV. 


When Bertram, whom the king had compelled to 
efpoufe Helena, flies from France to avoid any far- 
ther connection with her, and had engaged in the 
Tufcan war, her mourning and reflections upon that 
occafion, are extremely moving and tender ; particu- 
larly in her manner of accufing herfelf with having 
been the caufe of all his perils. 


t Reproachful to the living who negle& monumental infcriptions to the meri- 
torlous dead. I am furprized that the Commentators have left this ohfcure ex 
preflion without a light. 

Telena, 
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Helena. Poor lord ! is’t I 
That chafe thee from thy country, and expofe 
Thofe tender limbs of thine to the event 
Of the none-{paring war? And is it I 
That drive thee from the fportive court, where thou 
Watt shot at with fair eyes, to be the mark 
Of {moky mufkets? O ye leaden meffengers, 
That ride upon the violent {peed of fire, 
Fly with falie arm ; pierce the ftill-moving air, 
That fings with piercing—Do not touch my lord. 
Whoever foots at him, I fet him there; 
Whoever charges on his forward breaft, 
I am the caitif that da hold him to it; 
And though [kill him not, Iam the caufe 
His death was fo effected. Better it were 
I met the ravening lion, when he roared 
With fharp conftraint of hunger; better it were 
That all the miferies which Nature owes, 
Were mine atonce. No. Come thou home, Roufilloa, 
Whence honour but of danger wins a {car 3 
As oft it lofes all. I will be gone— 
My being here it is that holds thee hence; 
Shall I flay here to do it ? No, no, although 
The air of paradife did fan the houfe, 
And angels officed all—I will be gone, 
That piciful ramour may report my flight, 
To confolate thine ear. 


AgCetc= <hYs S.C. BONE ill. 


I fhall conclude thefe obfervations with a reflection 
made in this place on the mixed character of hu- 
man nature in general, in which virtue and vice are 
often fo balanced or blended, as to prevent perfec- 
tion on one hand, and total depravation on the 
other. 


4 Lird. The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill 
together. Oar virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them 
not; and our crimes would defpair, if they were not cherifhed by 


Our virtues. 
Deine ad eo (Oana ete. 


I have here finifhed my notes upon all the Come- 
dies of Shakefpeare, and hope that the indulgent 
Reader will be fo kind as to difmifs me in this part 
of my work, with a favourable application of the 


lat title, or, All’s well that ends well. 
Perhaps 
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Perhaps I may not be allowed the diftinction of 


Comedies, as referred to the fourteen foregoing Plays; 
as the fhipwreck in the Tempeft, Antigonus being 
devoured by a bear, and the Prince dying of grief, 
in the Winter’s Tale, 8c. are not very comic circum- 
ftances; but this is the divifion that is generally 
made of our author’s drama; though, ftrictly fpeak- 
ing, his Plays cannot properly be {tiled either T'ra- 
gedies or Comedies, but are, in truth, a more natu- 
tal fpecies of compofition than either. 


Kee NeeGe.c] .O-HoN: 


Dramatis Perfone. 


MEN. 


Kino Joun. 

Puitip, King of France. 

Artuur, Nephew to King John. 

Lewis, the Dauphin. 

CarpinaL Panpu.puo, the Pope’s Legate. 
SaLtsBury, an Englifh Lord. 

FautconsripcE, baftard fon to Richard the Firft, 
Huserr, lieutenant of the Tower. 


W O-M_E N. 


Constance, Mother to Arthur, 


Easrzs> 


Kia eNeG =) -tH-IN. 


fh Ores EU Sere Nok Vi. 


HE following fpeech, though delivered with 

an air of levity, and expreffed in humorous 
words and images, fupplies occafion for three very 
juft reflections. The farft, That /elf interef, in the 
mere worldly fenfe of the term, is the ruling prin- 
ciple of mankind. Secondly, That men are too apt 
to inveigh again{ft corruption, more from the being 
void of temptation themfelves, than their being free 
from this vice; and, laftly, That bad examples in 
the fuperior ranks of life, have a dangerous tendency 
to injure the morals of the infericr claffes of a 
people. 

Upon a peace being made between the kings of 
England and France, in which the right of Arthur 
to the Britifh throne is betrayed on the one hand, 
and but poorly compenfated on the other, Faulcon- 
bridge makes this foliloquy : 
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Mad world, mad kings, mad compofition ! 
tome to ftop Arthur’s title in the whole, 

ath willingly departed with a part ; 
And France, whofe armour conf{cience buckled on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 
As God’s own foldier *, rounded in the ear 
With that fame purpo/e-changer, that fly devil, 
That broker that ftill breaks the pate of faith, 
That daily break-vow, he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids, 
Who having no external thing to lof, 
But the word maid, cheats the poor girl of that ; 
That {mooth-faced gentleman, tickling commodity— 
Commodity, the bias of the world ; 
The world, which of itfelf is poized well, 


* To fupport Arthur’s claim, 
Made 
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Made to run even upon even ground 3 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 
This, {way of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indiffcrency, 
From all direftion, purpofe, courfe, intent. 
And this fame bias, this commodity, 

This bawd, this broker, this all changing word, 
Clapped on the outward eye of fickle France, 
Hath drawn him from his own determined aid, 
From a refolved and honourable war, 

To a moft bafe and vile-concluded peace. 


SECOND PA Ra 


Yet why rail I on this commodity ? 

But for becaufe he hath not wooed me yet 5 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would falute my palm ; 
But that my hand, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 
Well, while I am a beggar, I will rail, 
And fay there is no fin but to be rich ; 
And being rich, my virtue then fhall be 

‘To fay, there is no vice but beggary. 


Toll Leap) PART. 
Since kings break faith upon commodity, 
Gain, be my lord; for I will worfhip thee. 

The aftonifhment of Conftance, on hearing that 
her fon’s interefts are facrificed to the league, with 
the doubts which we are naturally inclined to con- 
ceive of the truth of fudden ill news, and the weak 
{tate of mind and fpirits to which perfons in smisfor- 
tune, efpecially helplefs women, are generally re- 
duced, are all finely painted and defcribed in the fol- 
lowing {peech. 

Conftance, Arthur, and Salifbury. 


Conftance to Salifbury. 


Gone to be married *! Gone to fwear a peace! 
Falfe blood to falfe blood joined ! Gone to be friends ! 
Shall Lewis have Blanch, and Blanch thofe provinces ? 
It is not fo; thou haft mif-{poke, mif-heard ; 
Be well advifed, tell o’er thy tale again— 
* One of the articles of the compact was an alliance between a niece of John’s 


pe the Dauphin, the inheritances which of right belonged to Arthur being the 
TYe 
It 
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it cannot be—thou doft but fay, ’tis fo. 

I truft I may noc truft thee—for thy word 

Ts but the vain breath of a common man, 
Believe me I do not believe thee, man— 

I have a king’s oath to the contrary, 

Thou fhalt be punifhed for thus frighting me ; 
For I am fick, and capable of fears ; 

Opprefied with wrongs, and therefore full of fears 
A widow, hufbandlefs, fubje€t to fears ; 

A woman naturally born to fears ; 

And tho’ thou now confefs thou didft but jeft, 
With my vexed fpirits } cannot make a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day— 
W hat doft thou mean by fhaking of thy head ? 
Why. dof thou look fo fadly on my fon? 

What means that hand upon that breait of thine ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentabie rheum, 
Like a proud river peering o’er his bounds? 

Be thefe fad fighs confirmers of thy words? 
Then fpeak again ; not all thy former tale, 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true, 


A little further, upon Salifbury’s confirming the 
bad news, fhe conceives a very natural though un- 
reafonabie idea, with which, however, we are apt to 
be imprefied toward all meffengers of bad tidings, 
however innocent of the evil : 


Fellow, be gone, I cannot brook thy fight— 
This news hath made thee a moft ugly man. 


* % * 


That partiality in favour of beauty, which it is 
natural for ali perfons to be fenfible of, even where 
their duty and interefts in different objeéts are equal, 
is ftrongly marked by Conftance, when her fon begs 
her to fuftain his wrongs with patience. The whole 


fpeech is affecting. | 
Confiance. Jf thou that bid’{t me be content, were grim, 
Ugly and flanderous to thy mother’s womb, 
Full of unpleafing blots, and /ightle/s * liains, 
Lame, foolifh, crooked, fwart, prodigious +, 


* For unfightly. Shakefpeare often places the negative at the end of the adjec- 
tive, inftead of the beginning. This varies his phrafes, and enrich:s his lan- 
Modern writers are too much difionary bound. 


guage. : i 
For portentous ; mouftrous births being reckoned ominous, formerly. 
ge ; Patched 
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Patched with foul moles, and eye-offending marks, 
I would not care; I then could be content $ 

For. then I fhould not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deferve a crown, 

But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy ! 
Nature and Fortune joined to make thee great. 

Of Nature’s gifts thou may’ft with lilies boaft, 
And with the half-blown rofe, 

In the fame Scene, when Salifbury tells her that 
the two kings had fent for her, and that be muft not 
return without her, the anfwer fhe makes is full of 
that dignity, which grief, mixed with refentment, is 
capable of conferring on illuftrious unfortunates ; 
and her whole demeanour upon that occafion is ex- 
preffive of a great foul, rendered ftill braver by mit- 
fortunes. 

Conftance. Thou may’, thou foalt ; 1 will not go with thee. 

I will inftruét my forrows to be proud ; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ftout. 
To me, and to the {tate of my great grief, 
Let kings aflemble ; for my grief’s fo great, 
That no fupporter, but the huge firm earth, 
Can hold it up. — Here I and forrow fit— 
Here is my throne; bid kings come bow to it. 
[Sits down on the fioor. 

Doctor Johnfon has given us a very judicious note 
on this paffage, and as it relates to the paffions, 
which, as well as morals, are a fubjeét of this work, 
I fhall prefent the reader with a tranfcript of it 
here. 

‘© In Much Ado About Nothing, the father of Hero, 
“ depreffed by her difgrace, declares himfelf fo fub- 
“¢ dued by grief, that @ thread may lead him*. How 
“‘ is it that grief, in Leonato and Lady Conftance, 
** produces effects directly oppofite, and yet both 
“ agreeable to Nature? Sorrow foftens the mind, 

while it is yet warmed by hope; but hardens it, 
when *tis congealed by defpair. Diftrefs, while 
there remains any proipect of relief, is weak and 
flexible ; but when no fuccour appears, is fearlefs 
* Being that I flow in grief, 

Tue {mallet twine may lead me. AG IV. Scene Il. 


“ and 
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** and ftubborn; angry alike at thofe who injure, 
** and at thofe who do not help; carelefs to pleafe, 
“© where nothing can be gained ; and fearlefs to offend, 
<< when there is nothing further to be dreaded. Such 
‘** was this Author’s knowledge of the Paffions.” 


5 CVRENgE = Sl 


What expreffions can be ftronger in themfelves, or 
more fhocking to the ears of her oppreffors, than the 
following fhort exclamation! 


Conflance. Arm, arm, ye Heavens, againft thefe perjured kings ! 
A widow cries, be husband to me, Heaven! 


Here the fpeech fhould have ended; the four re- 
maining lines but weaken and difgrace it. 


Se Cone Nie lit. 


When Philip is urged by the Pope’s Legate to 
break the league he had juft entered into with John, 
he offers to compound the treachery by ceafing to be 
his friend, but without becoming his enemy. 

I may disjoin my hand, but not my faith. 


To which Pandulpho makes him this reply : 


So mak*f{t thou faith an enemy to faith ; 

And like a civil war fet’ft oath to oath, 

Thy tongue againft thy tongue. O, let thy vow, 
Firft made to Heaven, firft be to Heaven performed | 
That is, to he the champion of the Charch. 
What fince thou fworeft, is {worn againft thyfelf, 
And may not be performed by thyfelf. 

For that which thou haft fworn to do amifs, 

Is’t not amifs when it is truly done? 

And being not done, where doing tends to ill, 
The truth is then moft done, not doing it. 

The better act of purpofes miftook, 

Is to miftake again ; though indirett, 

Yet indirection thereby grows dirett, 

And falfehood falfehood cures ; as fire cools fire, 
Within the fcorched veins of one new burned. 
Tris religion that doth make vows kept, 

But thou haft {worn againft religion ; 

By which thou fwear’ft againft the thing thou {wear’lt ; 
And mak’ft an oath the furety for thy truth, 
Agzinft an oath, The truth thou art unfure 


To fwear ; fwear only not to be forfworn ; 
N 2 Elfe 
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Elfe what a mockery fhould it be to {wear ? 

But thou doft fwear, only to be forfworn, 

And moft forfworn to keep what thou doft {wear. 
‘Therefore thy latter vow’s againft thy firft, 

Is in thyfelf rebellion to thyfelf ; 

And better conqueft never canft thou make, 
Than arm thy conftant and thy nobler parts 
Againft thefe giddy loofe fuggeftions. 

Upon which better part our prayers come in, 

If thon vouchfafe them. But, if not, then know, 
The peril of our curfes light on thee, 

So heavy, as thou Malt not fhake them off, 

Bat in defpair die under their black weight. 


The old Tefuit argues here as ingenioufly for the 
difpenfing power ot the Papacy, as Satan does in 
Milton tor his rebellion. The objeé&t of both is the 
fame, namely, the abfolute and exclufive dominion of 
Heavea. 

SiCrE INGE Seyi 


The wild and enthufiaftic manner with which the 
fondnefs and defpair of Conftance for her fon, impels 
her to fpeak of him, has fomething extremely mov- 
ing ale Mes 

Fathers cardinal, I have heard you fay, 

‘That we fhall fee and know our friends in Heaven ; 
If that be, I fhail fee my boy again. 

¥or fince the birth of Cain, the firft male child, 
‘Yo him that did but yeflerday fufpire, 

‘There was not {uch a gracious creature born. 
But now will canker forrow eat my bud, 

And chafe the native beauty from his cheek ; 
And he will look as hollow asa ghof ; 

As dim and meagre as an ague-fit ; 

And fo he’ die: and rifing fo again, 

When i fhall mect him in the court of Peaven, 
I fhall not know him ; thercfore, never, never, 
Matt | behold my pretty Arthur more. 


There is fomething very tender and affecting in 
her making ufe of the epithet pretty, in the laft line. 
It has a better effect there than ceareff, angel, or 
even lovely, (though this laft has a more compre- 
henfive fenfe) would have had in that place. I 
muft beg leave to refer to the Reader’s own tafte for 

the 
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the juftnefs of this obfervation; for I own, I cannot 
explain why it ftrikes me in this manner myfelf, 


* * * 


The reafon why we are apt to cherifh grief in 
our breafts; that fpecies of it, | only mean, which 
may be diftinguifhed by the name of tender forrow , 
from a peculiar fort of indulgence it is capable of 
affording us, is admirably well expreffed in the fol- 
lowing paflage : 

Panduipho. You hold too heinous a refpect of grief, 

Confiance. He talks to me who never had a fon. 

Philip. You feem as fond of grief, as of your child, 

Conflance. Grief fils the room up of my abfent child 

Lies in bis bed, walks up and down with me; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his swords 5 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts 5 

Stuffs out bis vacant garments with his fm 5 
Then have I reafon to be fond of grief: 

Fare you well, Had you fuoh a lofs as I, 

I could give better comfort than you do. 


I will not keep this form upon my head, 
[ Tearing off her head-drtfi. 


When there is fuch diforder in my wits. 
O Lord, my boy, my Arthur, nty fair fon! 
Wy life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow's comfort, and my forrow’s cure. 

Thefe laft three lines are almoft fuffocating. I be- 
lieve no woman with a mother’s feeling, could ever 
be able to pronounce them articulately, even in re- 
prefentation. 

Doétor Johnfon gives a good note on one of the 
paffages of the above fpeech: 

«* Had you fuck a lofs as I, 
<¢ I could give better comfort than you do.” 1. 7 and 8. 

“© This is a fentiment which great forrow always 
“ diétates. Whoever cannot help himfelf, cafts his 
“eyes on others for affiftance; and often miftakes 


“¢ their inability for coldnets.” 


N 3 I remember 
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I remember a couple of French lines on this fub- 
ject of grief, which contain the fame thought that 
Conftance exprefies above : 

«« Mon deuil me plait, et doit toujours me plaire : 
“ Tl me tient lieu de celui que je pleurs.”’ 


5 Cate Ne ee Valle 


Lewis. Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowfy man. 


This may be a juft image of life, to thofe who 
have exhaufted its variety, and palled their fenfes 
with its pleafures. The f{peech might not have 1l! 
become his father, old Philip, then labouring under 
bafied hopes and difappointed wifhes ; who had juft 
then fuffered the mortification of having loft a battle, 
in the heart of his own dominions, and whoie mif- 
taken faith in heaven had obliged him to break faith 
en earth, without effect too; but it was certainly 
rather too premature a fentence to have proceeded 
from the lps of a young prince, who had been but 
juft married to a woman he loved. Such an impro- 
priety in the character of a fpeaker, hurts the effect. 
of a thought or fentiment. 

In the fame Scene, there is a ftrong defcription 
given of the fituation of a fovereign, with regard to 
the people, after he has forfeited their love, confi- 
dence, or efteem. 

Pandulpho, {peaking of John’s keeping Arthur in 
prifon : 

‘This a&t fo evilly born, fhall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal; 
That no fo fmall advantage fhall ftep forth 
To check his reign, but they will cherifh it. 
No natural exhalation in the fky, 

No feape (f Nature*, no diftempered day, 
No common wind, no cuftomed event, 

But they will pluck away its natural caefe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, aird figns, 
Abortives, and prefages, tongues of Heaven, 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John... ... 


_™ See the note before, in this Play, on the word prodigious, in the firft Scene 
of this Act, 
And 
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And then the hearts 

Of all his people fhall revolt from him, 

And kifs the lips of unacquainted change 3 
And pick ftrong matter of revolt and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers ends of John. 


ACC ar ty. ng ad See Ge Da ee 


The feveral ufeful reflections and morals to be col- 
lected from the following fpeeches, are fo many, and 
fo mixed, that it is difficult to feparate or diftinguith 
them. I fhall therefore lay the whole paffage toge- 
ther before the Reader, to draw his own interences 
from; and fhall alfo begin the Scene a little earlier 
than may at firft appear to be neceffary, not only on 
account of the admirable painting prefented to us 
in the beginning of it, but in order to fhew the fitua- 
tion of circumftances in which the principal fpeaker 


ftands at the time. 
King John and Hubert. 


Hubert. My lord, they fay five moons were feen to-night ; 
Four fixed, and the fifth did whirl about 
The other four, in wonderous motion. 


Fobn. Five moons? 
Hubert. Old men, and beldams in the ftreets, 
Do prophecy upon it dangeroufly. 
Young Arthur’s death is common in their mouths ; 
And when they talk of him, they fhake their heads, 
And whifper one another in the ear. 
And he that fpeaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift ; 
Whilft he that hears makes tearful action, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I faw a {mith ftand with his hammer thus, 
The whilft his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth, fwallowing a taylor’s news 5 
Who with his fhears and meafure in his hand, 
Standing on flippers, which his nimble hafte 
Had faliely thruft upon contrary feet, 
Told of a many thoufand warlike French, 
That were embattled, and ranked in Kent. 
Another lean unwahed artificer 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur’s death. 
John, Why feek’{t thou to poffefs me with thefe fears ? 
Why urgeft thou fo oft young Arthur’s death ? 
Thy hand hath murdered him. I had a caufe 


To with him dead; but thou hadft none to kill him. 
N 4 Hulbert, 
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Hubert. ad none, my lord ? Why, did you not provoke me * ? 


‘ohn. Itis the curfe of kings to be attended 
By flaves that take their humours for a warrant 
To break into the bloody houfe of life ; 
And on the winking of authority, 
To underftand a law, to know the meaning 
Of dangerous + majefty ; when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour, than advifed refpect. 
Hubert. Here is your hand and feal for what I did. 
Jobn. Oh, when the laf account ’twixt Heaven and earth 
Js to be made, then fhall this hand and feal 
Witefs againft us to damnation. 
How oft the fight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ili done? for, had{t not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of Nature marked, 
Quoted, and figned to do a deed of fhame, 
This murder had not come into my mind. 
But taking note of thy abhorred afpect, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 
Apt, liable to he employed in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur’s death. 
And thcu, to be endeared to a king, 
Madett it no cemfcienee to deftroy a prince. 
Hulert. My Lord 
Fcbn. adit thou but fhook thy head, or made a paufe, 
When I fpake darkly what I purpofed ; 
Or turned an eye of doubt upon my face, 
Or bid me tel] my tale in exprefs words ; 
Deep fhame had ftruck me dumb, made me break off, 
And thofe thy fears might have wrought fears in me. 
But thou didit underfland me by my figns, 
And didit in figns again parley with fin ; 
Yea, without fiop, didft let thy heart confent, 
And confequently thy rude hand to a& 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name— 
Out of my fight, and never fee me more! 
My nobles leave me, and my ftate is braved, 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers ; 
Nay, in the body of this flefhy land, 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
Hoftility and civil tumult reign, 
Between my confcience and my coufin’s death. 


Doétor Johnfon has made a comment on the latter 
part of this Scene, which the Reader has a right to 
claim in this place. 


* Provoke me, for prompt or folicit me, 
+ Difficult to be dealt with. 


ss There 
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““ There are many touches of Nature in this 
“© conference of John with Hubert. A man engaged 
*¢ in wickednefs would keep the profit to himfelf, and 
“© transfer the guilt to his accomplice. Thefe re- 
‘* proaches vented againft Huberi, are not the words 
“* of art or policy, but the eruptions of a mind {well- 
“ine with the confcioufnefs of a crime, and defi- 
* rous of difcharging its mifery on another. 

“ This account of the timidity of guilt, badjt thou 
“* but fhook thy head &c. is drawn ab ipfis receffibus 
‘* mentis, from an intimate knowledge of mankind ; 
“* particularly that line in which he fays, that to have 
“< bid him tell bis tale in expres words would have 
“ firuck him dumb. Nothing is more certain, than 
*¢ that bad men ufe allthe arts of fallacy upon them- 
“* felves, palliate their actions to their own minds 
“ by gentle terms, and hide themfelves from their 
“ own detection in ambiguities and fubterfuges.” 


SCE Nak Vil. 


When Hubert has been fufpected and charged with 
the murder of prince Arthur, the fpeech of Faulcon- 
bridge to him is finely exprefiive of the ftrength of 
defpair arifing from a guilty confcience : 

If thou didft but confent 

To this moft cruel a&, do but defpair, 

And if thou want’{t a cord, the /malleft thread, 
That ever /pider twifted from her womb, 


Will ferangle thee; a rujh will be a beam 

To hang thee on. Or would’ft thou drown thyfelf, 
Put but a little vater in a fpoon, 

And it fhail be as all the ocean, 

Enough to fiifle fuch a villain up. 


2% ol Salted CREA SPC ENE 1, 


The manner and fpirit with which great perfonages 
fhould aét, on extraordinary occafions of difficulty 
or danger, are bravely pointed out by the gallant 
Faulconbridge, in the tollowing fpeech to king john, 


when the French had invaded his kingdom. 
Faulconbridge. 
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Faulconbridge. But wherefore do you droop ? Why look you fad ? 
Be great in aét, as you have been in thought— 
Let not the world fee fear and fad diftruft 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye. 
Be ftirring as the time ; be fire with fire ; 
Threaten the threatener, and out-face the brow 
Of bragging horror, So fhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the great, 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntlefs fpirit of refolution. 
Away, and glitter like the God of War, 
When he intendeth to become the field ; 
Shew boldnefs and afpiring confidence— 
What! thall they feek the lion in his den, 
And fright him there? and make him tremble there ? 
O, let it not be faid! Forage *, and run 
To meet difpleafure farther from the doors, 
And grapple with him ere he comes fo nigh. 


SiCoe Ni heeik. 


The ftruggles and compunctions of a good mind, 
upon the being neceffitated to take that part in a 
public caufe which in polity is ftiled Rebellion, and 
alfo the horrid nature of a Civil War, are finely 
and juftly drawn here. 

Salifbury and the Dauphin. 


Salifoury. And, noble Dauphin, albeit we fear 
A voluntary zeal and un-urged faith 
To your proceedings ; yet, believe me, Prince, 
lam not glad that fuch a fore of time 
Should feek a plaifter by contemned revolt ; 
And heal the inveterate canker of one wound, 
By making many—Oh, it grieves my foul, 
That I muft draw this metal from my fide, 
‘To be a widow-maker—Oh, and there, 
Where honourable refcue and defence 
Cries out upon the name of Salifbury. 
But fuch is the infe€tion of the time, 
‘That for the health and phyfic of our right, 
We cannot deal but with the very hand 
Of ftern injuftice, and confufed wrong, 
And is’t not pity, oh my grieved friends ! 
‘That we the fons and children of this ifle, 
Were born to fee fo fad an hour as this, 


* Forage, to range abroad ; this is its original fenfe, and fo ufed here. 


Wherein 
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Wherein we tep after a ftranger march, 

Upon her gentle bofom, and fill up 

Her enemies ranks ? I muft withdraw and weep 
Upon the fpot of this enforced caufe, 

To grace the gentry of a land remote, 

And follow unacquainted colours here ! 

What! here ?—O nation, that thou couldft remove ! 
That Neptune’ arms, who clippeth thee about, 
Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyfelf, 
And grapple thee unto a Pagan fhore ! 

Where thefe two Chriftian armies might combine 
The blood of. malice in a vein of league, 

And not to fpend it fo un-neighbourly. 


The anfwer to this fpeech is fine; it pays due 
honour to the generous conflict in the fpeaker’s 
breaft, and makes a diftinction between the effects of 
male and female tears, paying the ufual, but too 
partial, compliment to the former. Be it fo—The 
firft are ftronger on account of their being more rare, 
owing folely to the fuperior harfhnefs of men’s na- 
tures; but as the paffions and feelings, which the 
fpeétator is fenftble of, from each, are fo very dif- 
ferent in their nature too, I cannot fee how any fort 
of comparifon can be fairly made between them. 


Dauphin. A noble temper doft thou fhew in this ; 
And great affection wreftling in thy bofom 
Doth make an earthquake of nobility. 

Oh what a noble combat hatt thou fought, 
Between compulfion, and a brave refpedt ! 
Let me wipe off this honourable dew, 

That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks. 
My heart hath melted at a lady’s tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this effufion of fuch manly drops, 

This fhower blown up by tempeft of the foul, 
Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amazed, 
han had £ feen the vaulty top of heaven 
Figured quite o’er with burning meteors— 
Lift up thy brow, renowned Salifbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this ftorm. 
Commend thefe waters to thofe baby-eyes 
That never faw the giant world enraged; 
Nor met with fortune other than at feafts, 
Full-warm of blood, of mirth, of goflipping. 


SCENE 
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SCENE X. 


Salifbury, fpeaking to King John, perceives him 
dead. 
My Liege! my Lord !—éur now a king—Now thus! 


This would make a good epitaph for a royal 
Sepulchre ! 

This Play clofes with one truth in fact, and another 
in prophecy, which I hope all time will vouch the 
infpiration of. 

Faulconbridge. This England never did, nor ever fhall, 
Lye at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it firit did help to wound itfelf. 
Now thefe her Princes * are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we fhall fhock them—WNought hall make us rue, 
Tf England to itfelf do reft but true. 


* The revolted Nobles, 


Dramatis Perfone. 


M E N. 


Ricuarp the Second. 


Duke of York. Uncles to the 
Joun of Gaunt, Duke of Lancafter, King. 
Mowsray, Duke of Norfolk. 

BoLinBROKE, Son to John of Gaunt. 

AuUMERLE, Son to the Duke of York. 

Earv of Northumberland. 

Bisuop of Carlifle. 

Sig STEPHEN SCROOP, 

Exton, Governor of Pomfret Caftle. 

Busuy, 


Servants to the Kine. 
ScRoop, i 5 


WOMEN. 
QueEN to King Richard, 
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HIS Play opens with a proper caution to all 

judges and jurors, in criminal caufes, to attend 
moftt carefully to the principle, or motive, by which 
the accufer appears to be actuated, that the credit of 
his teftimony may be rated accordingly. 

When the King calls the fuit of Bolinbroke againft 
Norfolk upon trial, he fpeaks thus to the father of 
the former : 

King. Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancafter, 
Haft thou, according to thy oath and bond, 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold fon, 
Here to make good the boifterous late appeal, 
Which then our leifure would not let us hear, 
Againft the Duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Lancafier. Ihave, my liege. 

King. Tell me, moreover, haft thou founded him, 
Lf he appeal the Duke on antient malice, 

Or, worthily, as a good fubje@ fhouid, 
On fome known ground of treachery in him ? 

Lancaffer, As near as 1 could fift himon that argument, 
On fome apparent danger feen in him, 

Aimed at your Highnefs; no inveterate malice. 


King. Then call them to our prefence ; face to face, 
And frowning brow to brow. Ourfelves will hear 
The accufer and the accufed freely fpeak. 


Sri Neel), 


When the King forbids the combat, and com- 
mands the Duke of Norfolk to throw down Bolin- 
broke’s gage *, he anfwers with the true fpirit of a 
gallant nobleman : 

Norfolk Myfelf I throw, dread fovereign, at thy foot, 

My life thou fhalt command, but not my shame ; 


* A gage, or gauntlet, was a fort of iron glove, or piece of armcur for the 
hand, thrown down in defiance in the old Chivalry, and taken up by the aa- 
tagonift upon an acceptance of the challenges 


The 
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The one my duty owes; but my fair name, 
Defpite of death, that lives upon my grave, 

To dark difhonour’s ufe thou fhalt not have. 
Tam difgraced, impeached, and baffled here, 
Pierced to the foul with flander’s venomed {pear $ 
‘The which no balm can cure, but his heart-bload 
Which breathed the porfon *, 

King. Rage mutt be withttood. 

Give him jis gage—Lions make leopards tame. 
Norfolk, Yea, but not change their fpots. Take but my hhame, 

And I refign my gage. My dear, dear lord, 

The puref? treajure mortal times afford, 

Js fpotle/s reputation; that away, 

Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay, 

A jewel in a ten-times-barr’d-up chetft, 

Js a bold fpirit in a Joyal breaft. 

‘Mine lonour is my life, both grow in one 5 

Take honour from wie, and my life is done. 

Then, dear my lege, mine honour let metry 3 

In that I live, and for that { will die. 

Afterwards, when Bolinbroke is called upon to 
the fame purpofe, he alio replies as bravely; but 
as he expreffes himfelf in fo much an inferior man- 
ner to the former, I think it could afford the reader 


no great entertainment to have the paffage quoted. 
Canin SIN sees 2s, 


When the King fentences thefe two champions to 
exile, he exacts an oath from them both, not to be 
reconciled to one another abroad, fo far as to con- 
tederate againft the ftate of England; in the ad- 
miniftering of which bond, he detires them to 


Swear by the duty that you owe to Heaven. . 2 we 
Our part thercin we banifh with yourfelves. 


Upon which latter line Doctor Warburton gives 
the following note : 

“* Jt is a queftion much debated among the writers 
“on the Law of Nations, whether a banifhed man 
“* be ftill tied in allegiance to the ftate which fent 
“< him into exile. Tully and Clarendon declare for 
** the affirmative: Hobbes and Puffendorf hold 


* Jt was an old notion in phyfic, that the blood of a viper, applied to the 
wound, would cure its bite. 
<¢ “the 
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“¢ the negative. Our Author, by this line, feems 
“ to be of the latter opinion.” 

But I agree intirely with Cicero and Clarendon. 
The undergoing any penalty of law cannot diffolve 
either the moral or the political duty we owe our 
country. Socrates, by refufing to efcape out of 
prifon, fhewed, that he thought his obedience and 
fubmiffion to the ftate continued ftill to be obliga- 
tory on him, even though the decree was unjuft, 
and the fentence death. And under the Offraci/m, 
which impofed banifhment upon men for their very 
eminence and virtue, we do not hear of the illuftri- 
ous exiles either fpeaking, or acting, as if they 
deemed their allegiance to have been cancelled. 

Nay, Ariftides carried the fubmiffion of a good 
fubjeét fo far, as to think himfelf obliged in duty 
to write his own name on a /bell, at the requeft of 
an illiterate citizen of Athens, who voted againft 
him on that very law. And Themiftocles, though 
banifhed through the fpirit of faction, not that of 
the laws, and kindly entertained and preferred in 
the armies of Perfia, chofe to fwallow poifon, rather 
than march againft his country. 

>Tis not the community that banifhes a man, but 
the laws which govern it. 

<* It isthe Jaw, not I, condemns your brother *. 


Thefe furely are no object of refentment ; and to 
rife in arms againft. a nation, becaufe one of its 
{tatutes had fallen heavy upon us, would be juft as 
rational, as to fet aforeft on fire, becaufe we had 
received the baftinado by a cudgel that was taken 
out of it. 
So: CreekeN db eV 
King avd Lancafter. 
King. Why, uncle? Thou haft many years to live. 


Lancaster. But not a minute, king, that thou canft give ; 
Shorten my days thou canft with fallen forrow, 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow 5 


* Angelo to Ifabella. Meafure for Mealure. 
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Thou canft help time to furrow me with age, 
But ftop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage ; 

Thy word is current with him for my death ; 
But dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

Upon which paffage there is the following reflec- 
tion, in the note by Doéter Johnfon : 

“It is matter of very melancholy confideration, 
“ that ali human advantages confer more power of do- 
“« ing evil, than good.” A very melancholy reflection, 
indeed, were we to fuppofe it true ! 

In the inftance before us, the hand of power, 
ftrength, or treachery, may certainly deprive us of 
a life, which it cannot reftore ; but Shakefpeare does 
not mean to make the reflection univerfal. A good 
Prince may render his whole people happy; a bad 
one can only affect a part. When tyranny becomes 
general, it defeats itfelf, at the coft of the oppreffor. 

If my objection to the above uncomfortable 
maxim be valid, in the higheft example, it would 
be trifling to adduce any leffer ones to prove it. 

By Coe IN ees VI. 


Lancafter, by way of comforting his fon upon 
the fentence of banifhment, paraphrafes and poeti- 
cifes the old Englifh fentence, of every place is an 
boneft man’s bome, in thefe words : 

All piaces that the eye of heaven vifits, 

Are to a wife man ports and happy havens 3 
which lines are followed by along and equivocal de- 
clamation in the ftile of the Stoic philofophy; to 
which Bolinbroke impatiently replies, in a manner 
perfectly natural to the unhappy ; for it requires /e- 
jure to grow wife; nor is this ever effected by our 
becoming better able to bear misfortune, but by our 
feeling it lefs, from ufe and habit. 

Bolisbrohe. Gh, who can hold a fire in his hand, 

By thinking on the froity Caxca/us ? 

Or wallow naked in December’s fnow, 
By thinking on fantaflic fammer’s heat ? 
Or cloy the hangry edge of appetite, 
Ly bare imagination of a feaft *? 


* 1 have tranfpofrd thefe four Sinss, to preferve the order of the images, 
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Oh, no! the apprehenfion of the good, 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worfe ; 
Feil Sorrow’s tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when it bites, but lanceth not the fore. 


7 Maal Reet Oa § Sa ee eT 


The weight of perfuafion which the admonitions 
of a dying perfon are apt to imprefs upon the mind, 
more than the imoft lively remonftrances of one in 
perfect health, is wel! exprefled here. The circum- 
ftances of the time imprefs us with an awe which 
imprints the advice more ftrongly on our memory, 
and gives it additional authority. 

Lancafter brought in fick, attended by the Duke 
of York. 


Lancafier. Will the king come, that I may breathe my laft 
In wholefome counfel to his unftayed youth ? 


York. Vex not yourfelf, nor ftrive not with your breath ; 
For all in vain comes counfel to his ear. 


Lancafter. Oh, but they fay the tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony. 
Where words are fcarce, theyre feldom fpent in vain ; 
For they breathe truth, that breathe their words in pain. 
He thatno more muft fay, is liftened more 
Than they whom youth and eafe have taught to glofe + ; 
More are men’s ends marked, than their lives before ; 
The fetting fun, and mufic in the clofe, 
As the laft tafte of {weets, is {weeteft laft ; 
Writ in remembrance more than things long paft: 
Though Richard my life’s counfel would not hear, 
My death’s fad tale may yet undeaf his ear. 


In the continuation of this dialogue, the fatat 
confequences to a Prince of ill-chofen favourites, 
the danger of fuffering foreign fafhions and manners 
to be introduced into a ftate, with an enumerative 
defcription of the peculiar advantages of England, 
with regard to its fituation, and other happy cu- 
cumftances, are ftrongly pointed out. 


York, His ear is ftopt with other flattering charms 5 
As praifes of his ftate ; there are, befide, 


To glofe, to flatter, ce 
U : O2 Lafcivious 
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Lafcivious meeters *, to whofe venomed found 
‘The open ear of youth doth always liften ; 
Report of fafhions in proud Italy, 

Whofe manners ftill our tardy apifh nation 
Limps after, in bafe aukward imitation. 
Where doth the world thruft forth a vanity, 

So it be new, there’s no refpect how vile, 
That is not quickly buzzed into his ears ? 
Then all too late comes counfel to be heard, 
Where will doth mutiny with wit’s regard. 
Direét not him whofe way himfelf will chufe ; 
?Tis breath thou lack’ft, and that breath wilt thou lofe. 


Lancafier, Methinks, I am a prophet new infpired ; 


And thus expiring do foretel of him, 

His rath fierce blaze of riot cannot laft ; 

For violent fires {con burn out themfelves. 
Small fhowers laft long, but fudden ftorms are fhort 5 
He tires betimes that {purs too faft betimes ; 
With eager feeding food doth choke the feeder. 
Light vanity, infatiate cormorant, 

Confuming means, foon preys upon itfelf. 
This rcyal throne of kings, this fceptred ifle, 
‘This earth of majefty, this feat of Mars, 

This other Eden, demi-paradife, 

‘This fortrefs, built by Nature for herfelf, 
Againft infection, and the hand of war; 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 
This precious ftone fet in the filver fea, 

Which ferves it in the office of a wall ; 

Or as a moat defenfive to a houfe, 

Againft the envy of lefs happy lands ; 

This nurfe, this teeming womb of royal kings, 
Feared for their breed, and famous for their birth, 
For Chriftian fervice, and true chivalry ; 
Renowned for their deeds, as far from home 

As is the Sepulchre, in ftubborn Feavry +, 

Of the world’s ranfom, bleffed Mary’s fon ; 
‘This land of fuch dear fouls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world, 

Is now leafed out, I die pronouncing it, 

Like to a tenement, or pelting farm. 

England bound in with the triumphant fea, 
Whofe rocky fhore beats back the envious fiege 
Of watery Neptune, is bound in with fhame, 


%* Companions, or affociates in debauch, 

Inthe text, the word is Jury, which muft be a miftake, though it has run 
through all the editions, The alterations and tranfpofitions in the three fore- 
going lines, are copied from Doétor Johnfon’s hint, 


With 
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With inky blots, and rotten parchment-bonds. 
That England that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a fhameful conquett of itlelf. 

The latter part of this fpeech feems to be as pro- 
phetical as the firft, if we compare it to the ftate of 
our national debt—to our ftocks—by which we have 
long fince become fenants to foreigners. 


SC ENE, 


There are undoubtedly certain notices, or premo- 
nitions, in the order of Providence, which mankind 
have been frequently fenfible of ; fometimes from 
dreams, at other times from unaccountable impref- 
fions on the mind, foreboding particular misfortunes 
of our lives, let philofophy reafon againft the no- 
tion ever fo wifely. 

Indeed, there appears one argument to oppofe this 
opinion, which, in any indifferent cafe, might be 
thought fufficiently able to overthrow it; which is, 
that fuch hints rarely, if ever, have been found to 
anfwer any other purpofe, than to render us unhappy 
before our time. 

But matter of faé&t is not to be controverted by 
fyllogifm, The objection only ferves to refolve it 
into a myftery, and leaves it till uninveftieabie by 
human fcience. The more of fuch inexplicable 
fecrets of Providence which fall under our obferva- 
tion, the better; as they may ferve to rouze the 
Atheift from his lethargy, and afford the Deift oc- 
cafion to fufpect, at leaft, that what he calls Na- 
tural Religion, is not the intire fcheme of the Divine 
ceconomy with regard to men : 

‘© There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
«© Than are dreamt of in your philofophy.” HaMLeT. 

Here follows the paflage which gave rife to the 
above reflection. 


The Queen and Bufhy. 


Bufby. Madam, your majefty is much too fad. 
You promifed, when you parted from the king, 
O34 To 
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To lay afide felf harming heavinefs, 
And entertain a chearful difpofition. 


Queen, To pleafe the king, I did; to pleafe myfelf, 
I cannot do it ; yet I know no caufe 
Why I fhould welcome fuch a gueft as grief; 
Save bidding farewell to fo {weet a guelt, 
As my fweet Richard. Yet again, methinks, 
Some unborn forrow, ripe in fortune’s womb, 
Is coming toward me; and my inward foul 
With fomething trembles, yet at nothing grieves }, 
More than with parting from my lord the king. 


EBufoy. Each fubftance of a grief hath twenty fhadows, 
Which thew like grief itfelf, but are not fo ; 
For forrow’s eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one thing intire to many objects ; 
Like perfpectives, which rightly gazed upon, 
Shew nothing but confufion: eyed awry, 
Diftinguifh form *. So your {weet majefty, 
Looking awry upon your lord’s departure, 
Finds fhapes of grief, more than himfelf, to wail; 
Which looked on as itis, is nought but fhadows 
Of what it is nct. Gracious Queen, then weep not 
More than your lord’s departure; more’s not feen ; 
Or if it be, ’tis with falfe forrow’s eye, 
Which for things true weeps things imaginary. 
Queen, It may be fo; but yet my inward foul 
Perfuades me otherwife. Howe’er it be, 
J cannot but be fad ; fo heavy-fad, 
As though on thinking on no thought I think, 
Makes me with heavy nothing faint and fhrink. 
Bufly. *Tisnothing but conceit, my gracious lady. 
Queen. Tis nothing lefs ; conceit is fill derived 
From fome fore-father grief ; mine is not fo ; 
For nothing hath begot my fomething grief ; 
Not fometbing hath the nothing that I grieve. 
’Tis in reverfion that I do poflefs ft ; 
But what it is, that is not yet known; what 
I cannot name, is namelefs woe, I wot. 


Shakefpeare has given a defcription of the fame 
complexion of mind, before, in the perfon of Antho- 
nio, inthe Merchant of Venice. See my firft remark 
on the Firft Scene of the Firft Act of that Play. 


+ This line is altered for the better by Doétér Warburton. 


* Alluding to a method of drawing, called inverted per/pective, among the ma- 
thematical recreations. 


f Vhatis, chat has poffeffed my mind, Johnfon, 
SCENE 
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Hope has been often termed the affuager of our 
grief; but Shakefpeare has juftly raifed it to an 
higher character, by making it an augmentation to 
our joys, alfo. 

Bolinbroke. And hope to joy, is little lef in joy, 

Than hope enjoyed. 
MORES radi th HER LSOCEN Dr eA OT 


The bifhop of Carlifle, endeavouring to awaken 
the king to a manly exertion of his fpirit againft 
the rebellion, and neither to truft to the weak defence 
of right againft might, nor expect that Providence 
fhall, out of refpect to his divine right, fight his 
battles for him, while he looks idly on, fays, 

The means that Heaven yields muft be embraced, 
And not neglected ; elfe, if Heaven would, 
And we would not Heaven’s offer. we refule 
The proffered means of fuccour and redrefs, 

To which the king, after expreffing a contempt 
for Bolinbroke and his adherents, makes a reply 
agreeable to the vain notion and politieal fuperftition 
of thofe times, with regard to the abfurd doétrine of 
indefeafible right. 

King. Not all the water in the rough rude fea 

Can wath the balm from an anointed king ; 

The breath of worldly men cannot depofe 

The deputy elected by the Lord. 

For every man that Bolinbroke hath preft, 

To lift fharp fteel againft our golden crown, 

Heaven for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 

A glorious angel ; then, if angeis fight, 

Weak men matt fall, for Heaven fill guards the right. 


SCENE If. 


However, he afterwards begins to fpeak more ra- 
tionally upon this fubjeét, for though be appears a 
little caft down at firft, yet, on hearing forme further 
il] news, he rouzes himfelf again, in the following 
{peech : 

King. I had forgot myfelf. Am I not king? 


Awake, thou coward majeity, thou fleep’ lt ; 
O 4 Is 
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Is not the king’s name forty-thoufand names * ? 
Arm, arm, my name; a puny fubje&t ftrikes 
At thy great glory. Look not to the ground, 
Ye favourites of a king, are we not high? 
High be our thoughts. 


S-ClE_ NUE IV. 


But this poor abdicating king had no true heroifm 
in his foul ; for, upon the intelligence of fome more 
crofs events arriving to him juft after, he fuddenly 
drops the character of a fighting prince, and imme- 
diately finks into that of a preaching prietft. 


Enter Scroop. 
Scroop. More health and happinefs betide my liege, 
Than can my care-tun’d tongue deliver him ! 
King. Mine ear is open, and mine heart prepared. 
The worft is worldly lofs thou canft unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom loft?) Why, "twas my care; 
And what lofs is it, to be rid of care? 
Strives Bolinbroke to be as great as we ? 
Greater he frall not be ; if he ferve God, 
We'll ferve him too, and be his fellow Jo. 
Revolt our fubjedts, that we cannot mend ; 
They break their faith to God, as well as us. 
Cry woe, deftruétion, ruin, lofs, decay ; 
The worft is death, and ceath will have his day. 


This kind of homily he continues afterwards, in 
the fame Scene; including, however, fome good re- 
fietions on the unftable and unfatisfaétory ftate of 
mortality, even in the highe& fpheres of life; which 
would have become his confeffor better than they did 
himfelf, as. the fpirited Bifhop, a true fon of the 
church militant, tells him, in the clofe of the following 
pafiage. 
-Jumerle, Whereis the duke, my father, with his power ? 


King. No matter where—Of comfort no man fpeak— 
Let’s talk of graves, of worms, of epitaphs ; 
Make duit our paper, and with rainy eyes 
Write forrow on the bofom of the earth ! 
Let’s chufe executors, and talk of wills. 
And yet not fo—for what can we bequeath, 


* There is the fame thought in Richard the Third. ‘ Befides, the king’s name 
S¢ is a tower of ftrength.” 


Save 
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Save our depofed bodies to the ground ? 
Our lands, our lives, our all are Bolinbroke’s, 
And nothing can we call our own, but death ; 
And that {mall model of the barren earth, 
Which ferves as pafte and cover to our bones. 
For Heaven’s fake, let us fit upon the ground. 
And tell fad ftories of the death of kings ; 
How fome had been depofed, fome flain in war ; 
Some haunted by the ghofts they difpoffeffed ; 
Some poifoned by their wives ; fome fleeping killed * ; 
All murthered—For within the hollow crown, 
‘That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps Death his court; and there the antick fits, 
Scoffing his ftate, and grinning at his pomp; 
Allowing him a breath, a little fcene 
To monarchize, be feared, and kill with looks ; 
Tafufing him with felf and vain conceit, 
As if this flefh, which walls about our life, 
Were bra{fs impregnable ; and, humoured thus, 
Comes at the Jaft, and witha little pin 
Bores thro’ his caftle-walls, and farewel king! 
Cover your heads, and mock not flefh and blood 
With folemn reverence ; throw away refpect, 
Tradition +, form, and ceremonious duty, 
For you have but miftook me, all this while ; 
I live on bread, like you ; feel want, like you ; 
Tafte grief, need friends, like you—Subjetted thus, 
How can you fay to me, Thou art a king? 

Bifhop. My lord, wife men nc’er wail their prefent woes, 
But prefently prevent the ways to wail. 
To fear the foe, fince fear oppreffeth ftrength, 
Gives, in your weaknefs, ftrength unto your foe ; 
And fo your follies fight againft yourfelf. 
Fear, and be flain ; no worfe can come from fight ; 
And fight and die, is death deftroying death ; 
Where fearing dying pays death fervile breath, 


There are feveral other paffages of the fame kind, 
in this and the fubfequent Act, where Richard alter- 
nately rifes to a vain confidence in his indefeafible 
vight, and then finks again under a defpondency 
about his fortunes; which I fhall not difguft the 
Reader with here, as the reprefentation of a great 


* In thefe three lines our author feems to have minuted down notes for his 
Henry VI. Richard III, Macbeth, and Hamlet. re: ee) 
+ By this expreffion may be meant the popular fuperftition of the divine right 


of kings, 
man 
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man fuffering misfortunes meanly, is rather an object 
of contempt than of compaffion. 

In the latter part of this Scene, upon his finding 
matters growing worfe and worfe, he exclaims, 


By Heaven, I'll hate him everlaftingly, 
That bids me be of comfort, any more, 


Door Johnfon has prevented my obfervation on 
this paflaze, by a note of his upon it. 

“© This fentiment is drawn from Nature. Nothing 
“ is more offenfive to a mind convinced that its di- 
< ftrefs is without a remedy, and preparing to fubmit 
“ quietly to irrefiftible calamity, than thofe petty 
«¢ and conjectured comforts which unfkilful officiouf- 
«¢ nefs thinks it virtue to adminifter.” 


ALC UP gave SEClReNGEaci: 


There is iomething, however, extremely affecting, 
in what this unhappy man fays to his queen, upon 
her lamenting the mifery of his fituation. 

King. Join not with grief, fair woman, do not fo, 

To make my end too fudden! 

This fhort fentence lays hold of the heart, makes 
us forget him as a king, and feel for him as a man. 
The fondnefs of his expreffion too, of fair woman, 
increafes the tendernefs of our regret at the addi- 
tional unhappinefs of their feparation. 


S,CskaN ae i, 


This poor moralizing prince makes a very jut 
obfervation here, on the nature of all alliances in 
vice. 


o 


Tbe King to Northumberland, 


Northumberland, thou ladder, wherewithal 

The mounting Bolinbroke afcends my throne, 
The time fhall not be many hours of age, 

More than it is, ere foul fin gathering head 

Shall break into corruption; thou fhalt think, 
Though he divide the realm, and give thee half, 
Jt is too little, helping him to all ; 

And he fhall think that thou who know’ft the way 
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To plant unrightful kings, wilt know again, 
Being ne’er fo little urged, another way 

To pluck him headlong from the ufurped throne. 
Lhe love of wicked friends converts to fear ; 

That fear to hate ; and hate turns one or both 

To worthy danger, and deferved death. 


A further and ftronger reflection upon fuch vi- 
cious connections, occurs in the laft Scene ofthis 
Play, which I fhall bring forward here before its time, 
where Exton, who had murdered Richard, brings an 
account of his great fervice to Bolinbroke. 


Bolinbroke. "They love not poifon, that do poifon need ; 
Nor do I thee—though I did with him dead, 
i hate the murderer, love him murdered. 
The guilt of confcience take thou for thy labour ; 
But neither my good word, nor princely favour. 
With Cain, go wander through the fhade of night, 
And never fhew thy head by day or light. 


DC than, bo OM. 


The following foliloquy, in which the ftate of the 
mind is compared to that of the world, though the 
thought is rather too much laboured, deferves to be 
quoted, on account of the beauties it contains, the 
refiections it fupplies, as well as for the moral com- 
paffion, and generous refentment, with which it is 
capable of inipiring the virtuous Reader for the un- 


happy {peaker. 


King, 7” prifon at Pomfret Ca/file. 
I have been ftudying how to compare 
This prifon where | live, unto the world ; 
And for becaufe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creature but myfeif, 
I cannot doit; yet I’ii hammer on’t. 
My brain I’ll prove * the female to my foul, 
My foul the father; and thefe two beget 
A generation of ftill-breeding thoughts ; 
And thefe fame thoughts people this little world, 
In humour like the people of this world ; 
For no thought is contented. The better fort, 
As thoughts of things divine, are intermixt 
With feruples, and do fet the word itfelf 
Againft the word—as thus—Come, little ones— 
And then again, 


* Prove, for fuppofes tt 
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It is as hard to come, as for a camel 

To thread the poftern of a needle’s eye *— 
Thoughts tending to ambition they do plot. 
Unlikely wonders ; how thefe vain weak nails 
May tear a paflage through the flinty ribs 

Of this hard world, my ragged prifon walls ; 
And for they cannot, die in their own pride— 
Thoughts tending to content, flatter themfelves 
‘That they are not the firft of fortune’s flaves, 
And fhall not be the laft ; like filly beggars, 
Who fitting in the ftocks, refuge their fhame, 
That many have, and others muft fit there : 
And in this thought they find a kind of eafe, 
Bearing their own misfortune on the back 

Of fuch as have before endured the like. 

Thus play I, in one prifon, many people, 
And none contented, Sometimes am [a king, 
Then treafon makes me with myfelf a beggar, 
And folam. Then crufhing penury 
Perfuades me I was better when a king; 

Then am I king’d again ; and, by and by, 
Think that I am unking’d by Bolinbroke, 
And ftraight am nothing. But whate’er I am, 
Nor I, nor any man, that but man is ; 

With nothing will be pleajed, till he be eas’d 
With being nothing. 


The laft reflection has been fo often made and 
remarked upon, before, in the courfe of this Work, 
that I fhall leave it unnoticed here, and fo conclude 
my obfervations on this Play. 


Boe lado not fee how thefe texts contradi& each other, They are fpoken of 
different objects, Children furely may go to Heaven, though mifers may not. 


HENRY the FOURTH. 


| bad omit ad & | Fae Gad some BS 


Dramatis Perfone. 


EO SNE 


Henry the Fourth. 
Henry Prince of Wales. 
Ear or WorCESTER. 
Horspur. 

GLENDOWER. 
Mortimer. 

Dovuc tas. 

FALsTaFF, 


WO. Mer N, 


Lavy Percy, wife to Hotfpur. 
Lavy Mortimer, 


Darsoy | 
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N the firft fpeech here, Henry the Fourth, in 
order to encourage his fubjects to attend him with 
the better fpirit on the Cru/ade expedition, which he 
had then refolved upon, gives a horrid defcription of 
their former ftate of civil war, which the kingdom 
was happily at that time free from. 


King» No more the thirfty entrai/s* of this foil 
Shall srempe + her lips with her own children’s blood ; 
No more fhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
OF holtile paces. ‘Thofe oppoied files, 

Which like the meteors of a troubled Heaven, 
All of one nature, of one fubftance bred, 

Did lately meet in the inteftine fhock, 

And furious clofe of civil butchery, 

Shall now in mutual well-befeeming ranks 
March all one way, and be no more oppofed 
Againift acquaintance, kindred, and allies ; 
The edge of war, like an ill-fheathed knife, 
No more fhall cut his mafter. 


oC EN, E Ii. 

The method that men take to difguife the nature 
of their vices, by palliating epithets, is of dangerous 
coniequences in life. It not only ferves to blunt the 
edge of remorfe in ourfelves, but often helps to in- 
duce a milder cenfure in others, upon the moft fla- 
grant enormities. 

Thus a profligate fellow, who debauches every 
woman in his power, is ftiled @ man of galantry a 
pennylefs adventurer, who carries off a rich heirefs, 


* The word in the text is entrance, which has puzzled all the Commentators, I 
am furprized at it; for I think the alteration I have made, fo vbvious, that I hardly 
claim any merit from it, 

Soak, or freep, : 

1S 
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is called @ foldier of fortune, a duellift, dubbed with 
the title of a man of honour; a fharper, un chevaher 
@induftrie; an atheift, a free-thinker , and fo forth. 

A good fpecimen of this fort of deceitful phrafeo- 
logy is prefented to us in part of this Scene. 


Falftaff to the Prince. 


Marry, then, fweet wag, when thou art king, let not us that are 
Squires of the night’s body, be called thieves of the day’s booty. Let 
us be Diana’s forefters, gentlemen of the fhade, minions of the moon 5 
and let them fay we be men of good government, being governed as 
the fea is, by our noble and chafte miftre/s the moon ; under whofe 
countenance we — fteal. 

Piftol, in fome other place, fays of frealing, °° con- 
“ vey the wife it call *,” 


SC EO NG fehl. 


I think I may venture to pronounce, for the ho- 
nour of human nature, that the moft abandoned per- 
fon breathing, means not to pafs his whole life in a 
ftate of profligacy. He purpofes, from time to time, 
to take up, as the phrafe is ; but is too apt, from time 
to time, to procraftinate his amendment ; thus filenc- 
ing the clamours of his confcience, by the hopeful 
defign of reformation, and thinking his repentance 
fufficiently advanced, by a felf-confeffion of his vice 
or immorality. 

The danger of this fpecies of quieti/m, is ftrongly 
pointed out, in part of a work lately publifhed; and 
as it may afford a ufeful warning to fome of m 
ee readers, I fhall quote the paffage I allude 
to here, 


4n EPITAPH on Human Life 


Eheu! fugaces, Poftume, P fume, 
Labuntur anni ! Hor. 


Be early wife, left prudence come too late ! 
Think how to-morrew fteals from us to-day, 
And leaves the fpendthrift further in arrear, 
To purpofes unfinifhed ! till old Time, 


* Merry Wives of Windfor, 
Who 
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Who lends on ufury, calls in the account, 
And takes the body for its debt unpaid, 
Foreclofing life in the infolvent tomb *! 


The following fpeech affords us a beautiful in- 
{tance of this method of amufing our too flexible 
and indolent tempers of mind; which I copy here 
with the greater pleafure, as the fpeaker of it did 
effectually reform his life and manners, and has en- 
riched the annals of England with a memoir of true 
glory. 

The Prince of Wales, fpeaking of his loofe com- 
panions, who had juft quitted the {cene, fays, 


I know ye all, and will a-while uphold 

The unyoked humour of your idlenefs ; 

Yet herein will I imitate the fun, 

Who doth permit the bafe contagious clouds 
To fmother up his beauty from the world ; 
That when he pleafe again to be himfelf, 
Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 
By breaking through the foul and ugly mitts 
Of vapours, that did feem to ftrangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays, 

To {port would be as tedious as to work ; 

But when they feldom come, they wifhed for come, 
And nothing pleafeth but rare accidents. 

So when this loofe behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I never promifed, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By fo much fhall I fa//fy + men’s hopes ; 
And, like bright metal on a fullen ground, 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall fhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to fet it off. 

1'll fo offend, to make offence a fkill ; 
Redeeming time, when men think leaft I will. 


S CaN & iy 


When the brave Hotfpur is taxed by the king with 
having refufed to furrender the prifoners which he 
had taken at the gallant action of Holmedon-Moor, to 
his order, the fpeech he makes upon that occafion, 
in excufe for his refractorinefs, prefents us with a 

® Something New. 


+Faifify for exceed, Dottor Johnfon, 
D very 
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very natural defcription of the uneafy, froward, and 
difficult temper of mind, a perfon is fubject to in 
fuch circumftances as he paints himfelf to be at the 
time mentioned; and alfo entertains us with a cha- 
racter, admirably and humoroufly drawn, of a pert, 
foppifh, and affected Court minion, The contraft of 
the two figures here before us, would make an ex- 
cellent picture on canvas. 


Hot/pur. My liege, I did deny no prifoners ; 
But I remember, when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil, 
Breathlefs and faint, leaning upon my {word, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dreft, 
Frefh as a bridegroom, and his chin new reaped, 
Shewed like a ftubble land at harveft home. 
He was perfumed like a milliner, 
And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 
He gave his nofe, and took’t away again. 
And ftill he fmiled and talked— 
And as the foldiers bare dead bodies by, 
He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a flovenly unhandfome corfe 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
With many holiday and lady terms 
He queftioned me—Among the reft, demanded 
My prifoners, on your majeity’s behalf. 
I then, all fmarting with my wounds grown cold, 
Out of my grief, and my impatience, 
To be fo peitered with a popinjay *, t 
Anfwered negle&ingly I know not what ; 
He fhould, or fhould not; for he made me mad, 
‘To fee him fhine fo brifk, and fmell fo fweet, 
And talk fo like a waiting gentlewoman, 
Of guns, and drums, and wounds—God fave the mark! 
And telling me the fov’reigneft thing on earth, 
Was Parmacity + for an inward bruile ; 
And that it was great pity, /o it was, 
‘That villainous falt-petre fhould be digg’d 
Out of the bowels of the harmlefs earth, 
Which many a good tall fellow had deftroyed 
So cowardly. And but for thefe vile guns, 
He would himfelf have been a foldier— 
This bold unjointed chat of his, my lord, 


* Thefe lines are tranfpofed, as hinted by Dottor Jolinfon, 
t A corruption of the word fpermaceti, 


I anfwered 
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I anfwered indire@ly, as I faid ; 

And, ! befeech you, let not this report 
Come current for an accufation 

Betwixt my love and your high majefty. 


The king, not being fatisfied with his apology, 
fays to him, after fome prior altercation between 
them, 

Send me your prifoners with the fpeedieft means, 
Or you fhall hear in fuch a kind from me, 


As will diipleafe you 
Send us your prifoners, or you'll hear of it. [ Exit. 


Upon this menace, the impatient temper of 
Hotfpur breaks out into the following expreffions ; 
which, though the fubftance of them does not fall 
within the purpofe of this Work, I fhall. however, 
repeat here, and alfo continue the dialogue a good 
deal further, as it leads to the chara¢ter of the 
fpeaker, which I defign to give a defcription of, in 
the clofe of my obfervations on the two next Plays. 


Hot/pur. And if the devil come and roar for them, 
I will not fend them. J’ll after, ftrait, 
And tell him fo; for I will eafe my heart, 
Although it be with hazard of my head. 


And again, to the fame purpofe : 


Pll keep them all— 

By Heaven, he fhall not have a Scot of them; 

No, if a Scot would fave his foul, he fhall note 
T’ll keep them, by this hand— 


Worcefer. You ftart away, 
And lend no ear unto my purpofes— 
Thofe prifoners you fhall keep. 

Hotfpur, I will; that’s flat— 
He faid he would not ranfom Mortimer, 
Forbad my tongue to fpeak of Mortimer *; 
But I will find him when he lies afleep, 
And in his ear I’]] holla, Mortimer ! 
Nay, I will have a flaring taught to {peak 
Nothing but Mortimer, and give it him, 
To keep his anger ftill in motion. 


Worcefter. Hear you, coufin, a word. 


* This was in part of the altercation between them, in this feene, not quoted 


above. 
Raz Hot/pur 
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Hot/pur. All ftudies here 1 folemnly defy, 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolinbroke. 
And that fame fwafh-buckler, the Prince of Wales, 
But that I think his father loves him not, 
And would be glad he met with fome mifchance, 
I'd have hint poifoned with a pot of ale. 


Worcefter, Farewel, my kinfman! I will talk to you 
When you are better tempered to attend. 


Northumberland. Why, what a wafp-tongued and impatient fool 
Art thou, to break into this woman’s mood, 
Tying thine ear to no tongue but thine own? 


Hotfpur. Why, look you, I am whipt and {courged with rods, 
Nettled and ftung with pifmires, when I hear 
Of this vile politician Bolinbroke. 
In Richard’s time—What do you call the place ? 
A plague upon’t—it is in Glofterfhire 
?Twas where the madcap duke his uncle kept— 
His uncle York—where I firft bowed my knee 
Unto this king of /miles, this Bolinbroke, 
When you and he came back from Ravenfpurg. 


Northumberland. At Berkley Caftle. 


Holfpur. You fay true— 
Why, what a deal of candied courtefy 
This fawning greyhound then did proffe mc! 
Look, when his infant fortune came of agem 
And gentle Harry Percy—and kind coufin— 
The devil take fuch cozeners—God forgive me— 
Good uncle, tell your tale, for § have done. 


* * * 


The precarious confidence that men can venture 
to place in unwarrantable fervices performed for an- 
other, is well marked in the fame fcene, by one of 
the difloyal confpirators who had affifted Henry to 
dethrone king Richard. 

Worcefter. For, bear ourfelves as even as we can, 

The king will always think him in our debt ; 


And think we deem ourfelves unfatisfied, 
Till he hath found a time to pay us home. 


The Reader may here refer back to the quotation 


fon the Second Scene in the Fifth Aét of the former 
ay. 


ACT 
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In this truly comic Scene, which may be the rather 
ftiled fo, becaufe there is no duffoonery in it, and 
which I therefore think preferable even to the hu- 
mour of Falftaff, the vanity of old Glendower, in 
fuppofing himfelf to have been a peculiar object of 
the notice of Providence, which has, however, been 
the foible of feveral great men, Ceefar, &c. with the 
vulgar ignorance of miftaking natural events for mi- 
racles, is finely contrafted with the carelefs humour, 
fturdy fpirit, and rational invettigation of Hotfpur. 

It would be doing injuftice to the dialogue, to 
parcel it out as it refers fingly to the feveral arti- 
cles above fpecified; therefore I fhall entertain my 
readers with the whole paflage intire, leaving 
them to mark the application in their own minds 
which will occur in their proper places. 


Glendower, Hotfpur, Worcelter, ad Mortimer. 


Mortimer. TThefe promifes are fair, the parties fure, 
And our induétion * full of profperous hope. 


Hot/pur. Lord Mortimer and coufin Glendower, 
Will you fit down? 
And uncle Worcefter—a plague upon’t ! 
I have forgot the map. 
Glendower. No, here it is. 
Sit, coufin Percy—fit, good coufin Hot{pur— 
For, by that name, as oft as Lancafter 
Doth fpeak of you, his cheek looks pale ; and with 
A rifing figh he wifheth you in Heaven. 


Hot/pur. And you in hell, as often as he hears 
Owen Glendower {poke of. 

Glendower. blame him not—At my nativity, 
The front of Heaven was full of fiery fhapes, 
Of burning creffets +. Know, that, at my birth, 
The frame and the foundation of the earth 
Shook like a coward. 


Hot/pur. And fo it would have done, 
At the fame feafon, if your mother’s cat 
Had kittened, though vourfelf had ne’er been born. 


® Beginning or entrance pon action. 
+ Bonfires, or any blazing light. 
Pres Glendower » 
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Giendower. J fey, the earth did fhake when I was born. 


Hot/pur. fay, the earth then was not of my mind, 
If you fuppofe as fearing you it fhook. 
Glendower. The Heavens were all on fire, the earth did tremble. 


Ebifpur. Othen the earth fhook to fee the Heavens on fire, 

And not in fear of your nativity. 

Dileafed Nature oftentimes breaks forth 

In ftrange eruptions; and the teeming earth 

Ts with a kind of cholic pinched and vext, 

By the imprifoning of unruly wind 

Within her womb; which for enlargement ftriving, 

Shakes the old beldam earth, and topples down 

High towers, and mo{s-grown fteeples. At your birth, 

Our grandam earth, with this diftemperature, 

In pation fhock. 

Glendowsr. Coufin, of many men 

i do not bear thefe croffings. Give me leave 

To tell you, once again, that, at my birth, 

The front of Heaven was full of fiery fhapes ; 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 

Were ftrangely clamorous in the frighted fields. 

Thefe figns have marked me extraordinary ; 

And all the courfes of my life do thew 

T am not in the roll of common men. 

Where is he living, clipt in with the fea, 

That chides the banks of England, Wales, or Scotland, 

Who calls me pupil, or hath read to me? 

And bring him out that is but woman’s fon, 

Can trace me in the tedious ways of art, 

Or hoid me pace in deep experiments, 

Hotfpur, I think there’s no man fpeaks better Welch— 

Vl to dinner 
Mortimer, Peace, coufin Percy, you will make him mad. 
Glendower. I can call {pirits from the vafty deep. 
Hotfpur. Why, fo can 1; or focan any man— 

But will they come when you do call tor them? 
Glendowwer. Why, I can teach thee to command the devil. 
Hoifgur, Andi can teach thee, coz, to fhame the devil; 

By telling truth—Tel/ truth, ana fixame rhe devil. 

Jf thou halt power to raife him, briog him hither, 

And Vil be {worn P’ve power to fhame him hence— 

O, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil. 
Mortimer. Come, come! 

No more of this unprofitable chat. 


Gleadower. Three times hath Henry Bolinbroke made head 
Again(t my power ; thrice from the banks of Wye, 


And 
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And fandy-bottomed Severn, have I fent 

Him bootlefs home, and weather-beaten back. 

Hot/pur. Home, without boots, and in foul weather too ! 

How fcaped he agues, in the Devil’s name ? 
Glendower. Come, here’s the map, fhall we divide our right, 

According to our threefold order taken ? 

Hot/pur. Methink my portion, north from Burton here, 

In guantity equals not one of yours— 

See how this river comes me crankling in, 

And cuts me from the beft of all my land 

An huge half moon, a monftrous cantle out. 

Pll have the current in this place dammed up ; 

And here the fmug and filver Trent fhali run 

In a new channel, fair and evenly ; 

It fhall not wind with fuch a deep indent, 

To rob me of fo rich a bottom here. 

Glendower. Not wind? It thall, it muft, you fee it doth. 
Hot/pur. Ill have it fo ; a little charge wili do it. 
Glendower. I will not have it altered. 

Aofpur. Will not you? 

Giendower. No, nor you fhall not. 

Hot/pur. Who fhall fay me xay ? 

Glendower. Why, that will I. 

Fist/pur. Let me not underftand you then. 

Speak it in Welch. 

Glendower. I can {peak Englith, lord, as well as you, 

For I was trained up in the Englifh court ; 

Where, being young, I framed to the harp 

Many an Englith ditty, lovely well, 

And gave the tongue * a helpful ornament ; 

A virtue that was never feen in you, 

Hot/pur. Marry, and I’m glad of it, with all my heart— 

T had rather bea kitten, and cry mew! 

Than one cf thefe fame metre ballad-mongers ; 

I’d rather hear a brazen candleftick turned, 

Or a dry wheel grate on the axle-tree, 

And that would nothing fet my teeth on edge, 

Nothing fo much as mincing poetry ; 

Tis like the forced gait of a fhuffling nag. 
Glendower. Come, you fhall have Trent turned. 
Het/pur. I do not care—V’il give thrice fo much !and, 

‘To any weil-deferving friend— 

But in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 

I’]] cavil on the ninth part of an hair. 


* The Englith language. Py SCENE 
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Again, after Glendower goes away, 
Mortimer, Fie, coufin Percy, how you crofs my father ? 


Hoifpur. Icannot chufe. Sometimes he angers me 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant *, 
Of dieamer Merlin, and his prophecies ; 
And of a dragon, and a finlefs fith, 
A clipt wing griffin, and a moulting raven, 
A couching lion, and a rampant cat ; 
And fuch a deal of fkimble-fkamble ftuff, 
As puts me from my faith, J tell you what, 
He held me, the laft night, at leaft three hours, 
In reckoning up the feveral devils names, 
That were his lackeys—I cried /um—and well — 
But marked him not a word—O, he’s as tedious, 
As a tired horfe, or asa railing wife ; 
Worfe than a fmokey houfe. I’d rather live 
With chicfe and garlic + ina windmiil, far, 
‘Than feed on cares ¢, and have him talk to me, 
In any fummer-houfe in chriftendom. 


SCORN ES tl. 


Here is a beautiful defcription given of that moft 
pleafing crifis of mind and body, between fleeping 
and waking, when the paffions are juft iubfiding to 
reft, but the fenfes not yet deprived of their no- 


tices. 

Lady Mortimer, daughter to Glendower, not being 
able to fpeak any language but Welch to her huf- 
band, which he does not underftand, the father un- 
deriakes to interpret between them. 

Mortimer. O, Iam ignorance itfelf in this. 


Giendower. She bids you 
All on the wanton rufhes lay you down, 
And reft your gentle head upon her lap, 
And the will fing the fong that pleafeth you, 
And on your eyelids crown the god of fleep, 
Charming your blood with pleafing heavinefs ; 
Making fuch difference betwixt wake and ficep, 
As is-the difference berwixt day and night, 


* Hall’s Chronicles fay, that fome fuch prediction had induced Glendower to 
rife agiinftt Henry the Fourth, 

t+ Welch fare. 

¢ Viands, or favcury meats, 


The 
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The hour before the heavenly harnefled team 
Begins his golden progrefs in the eaft. 


There is neither metre-ballad-mongers {tuff nor min- 
cing poetry, in the above fpeech. If Glendower is not 
original in it, he has at leaft the merit of a good 
tranflator. 

A little further on in the fame fcene, the ufual ex- 
pletives of converfation, and childifh phrafes of af- 
{everation, are humoroufly turned into ridicule. 

After lady Mortimer has fung her Welch fong, 
Hotfpur, in order to amute his mind, then pondering 
on momentous intents, fays to his wife, 

Come, I’ll have your fong too. 

Lady Percy. Not mine, in good footh, 

Hot/pur. Not yours, in good footh! Why, you fwear like a com- 
fit-maker’s wife—Not you, 7 good footh ; and as true as] live; and 


as God fhall mend me; and as fure as day; and giveft fuch farcenet 
furety for thy oaths, as if thou hadit never walked further thax 


Finfbury. 
Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 


A good mouth-filling oath, and leave én /ooth, 


And fuch protett of pepper gingerbreaa *, 
To velvet guards, and Sunday citizens, 


Come, fing. 


ie rks IN eae 


This whole Scene is fo beautiful, fo fpirited, and 
fo affecting, that it would be a maflacre in literature 
to fever its members afunder, which I fhould lay 
myfelf under the barbarous neceffity of doing, were 
the feveral fentiments, obfervations, and reflections, 
which naturally arife from it, fuffered to challenge 
their feveral references feparately : I fhall therefore 
ferve up the compact body of it unbroken, before the 
Reader, and leave the diffection of its parts to his 
own judgment, tafte, and feeling. 

Let the father who has an untoward fon, here 
learn how beft to reprove; let the youth, whofe 


* This is but an odd fort of fimile, for a mild note of afarmation, The Com- 
mentators neither explain the meaning, nor confefs their ignorance about it, °Tis 


eafy to be acritic on thele terms. . 
virtues 
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virtues are obfcured by his errors, be inftructed how 
to reform; let the fovereign, who would preferve 
his dignity, be hence taught how to maintain it; 
and the king, whofe foibles have rendered him the 
object of contempt, be herein warned of the dan- 
gerous confequences of his becoming defpifed. 


The King, and the Prince of Wales. 


King. \ know not whether Ged will have iz fo, 
For fome difpleafing fervice I have done, 
That in his fecret doom, cut of my blood 
He’l) breed revengement, and a fcourge for me ; 
But thou doft, in thy paffages of life, 
Make me believe that thou art only marked 
For the hot vengeance, and the rod of heaven, 
To punith my mil-treadings. Tell me, elfe, 
Could fuch inordinate and low defires, 
Such poor, fuch bafe, fuch lewd, fuch mean attainis, 
Such barren pleafures, rude fociety, 
As thou art matched withal, and grafted to, 
Accompany the greatnefs of thy blood, 
And hold their level with thy princely heart ? 


Prince. So pleafe your majefty, I would I could 
Quit a// offences with as clear excufe, 
As well as I am doubtlefs I can purge 
Myfelf of many I am charged withal, 
Yet fuch extenuation let me beg, 
As on reproof of many tales devifed, 
Which oft the ear of greatnefs needs muft hear, 
By fmiling pick-thanks, and bafe news-mongers, 
I may for fome things true, wherein my youth 
Hath faulty wandered and irregular, 
Find pardon on my true fubmiftion. 


King. Heaven pardon thee. Yet let me wonder, Harry, 
At thy affeStions, which do hold a wing 
Quite from the flight of all thy anceftors. 
“Chy place in council thou haft rudely Icft, 
Which by thy younger brother is fupplied ; 
And art almott an alien to the hearts 
OF all the court and princes of my blood. 
‘The hope and expectation of thy time 
Js mined, and the foul of every man 
Prophetically does fore-think thy fall, 

Flad I fo lavith of my prefence been, 
So common hackneyed in the eyes cf men, 
So flale and cheap to vulgar company, 


Opinion, 
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Opinion, that did help me to the crown, 

Had till kept loyal to poffeffion *, 

And left me ia reputele{s banifhment ; 

A fellow of no mark or likelihood. 

But being teldom feen, I could not ftir, 

But, like a comet, I was wondered at, 

That men would tel! their children, Zhis is hes 
Others wouid fay, Where? Which is Bolinbroke ¢ 
And then [ ftole all courtefy from heaven +, 
And dreffed myfelf in fuch humility, 

That I did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 
Loud fhouts and {falatations from their mouths, 
Even in the prefence of the crowned king. 
Thus I did keep my perfon frefh anc new, 

My prefence, like a robe pontifical, 

Ne’er feen but wondered at; and fo my ftate, 
Seldom, but fumptuous, fhewed like a fealt, 
And won by rarenefs fuch folemnity. 

The fkipping king he ambled up and down, 
With thallow jefters and rafh baviz t wits, 
Soon kindled and foon burnt ; ’f{carded his ftate, 
Mingled his royalty with carping fools, 

Had his great name profaned with their fcorns, 
And gave his countenance againft his name ||, 
To laugh at gibing boys, and ftand the puth 
Of every beardlefs vain comparative § ; 

Grew a companion to the common ftreets, 
Enfeoff ’d himfelf to popularity q ; 

That being daily fwallowed by men’s eyes, 
They furfeited with honey, and began 

To loath a tafte of fweetnefs; whereof a little 
More than a little, is by much too much **. 

So when he had occafion to be feen, 

He was but as the cuckoo is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; feen, but with fuch eyes, 
As, fick and blunted with community, 
Afforded no extraordinary gaze, 


* True to the late king, Richard the Second, 
+ Alluding to the theft of Prometheus. 
Bavin, a fort of flight fuel, that catches fire quickly, but wants fubftance 

fo preserve it long. 

|| Sunk his dignity in mean familiarity. ; E 

§ Comparative—Any idle companion that would fet himfelf on a level with 
him. 
| Gave the livery and feizin of his perfon away, by excofing it too frequently 


to the public view. 
** They deny Shakefpeare to have bien a claffic {cholar, but one would fancy 


that he was both a mafter and admirer of Ovid, by the manly and puerile ftile he 
trequently mixes together in the fame paflage ; as in this inftance, for one, among 


many. 
Such 
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Such as is bent on fun-like majefty, 

When it fhines feldom in admiring eyes ; 

But rather drowzed and hung their eye-lids down, 
Slept in his face, and rendered fuch afpedt, 

As cloudy men ufe to their adverfaries ; 

Being with his prefence glutted, gorged, and full. 
And in that very line, Harry, ftand’it thou ; 

For thou haft loft thy princely privilege 

With vile participation ; not an eye, 

But is a-weary of thy common fight, 

Save mine, which hath defired to fee thee more ; 
Which now doth, what I would not have it do, 
Make blind itfelf with foolifh tendernefs, 


Prince. I fhall, hereafter, my moft gracious lord, 
Be more myielf. 

King. For all the world 
As thou art, at this hour, was Richard then, 
When I from France fet foot at Ravenfpurg ; 
And even as I was then, is Percy now. 
Now by my fceptre, and my foul to boot, 
He hath more worthy intereft in the ftate, 
Than thou, the fhadow of fucceffion *! 
For, of no right, nor colour like to right, 
He doth fill fields with 4arne/s ¢ ; in the realm 
Turns head againft the lion’s armed jaws, 
And being no more in debt to years, than thou, 
Leads antient lords and reverend bifhops on 
To bloody battles and to bruifing arms. 
What never-dying honour hath he got, 
Againft renowned Dowglas, whofe high deeds, 
Whofe hot incurfions, and great name in arms, 
Hold from all foldiers chief majority, 
And military title capital, 
Through all the kingdoms that acknowledge Chrift ? 
Thrice hath this Hotfpur, Mars in fwathing cloaths, 
This infant warrior, in his enterprizes, 
Difcomfited great Dowglas; ta’en him once, 
Enlarged him, and made a friend of him, 
To fill the mouth of deep defiance up, 
And fhake the peace and fafety of our throne, 
And what fay you to this? Percy, Northumberland, 
Th’ Archbifhop’s Grace of York, Dowglas, and Mortimer, 
Confederate againft us, and are up, 
But wherefore do I tell this news to thee ? 
Why, Harry, do I tell thee of my foes, 


* That is, worth, and the affe€tions of the people, arc ftronger pretenfions 
to empire, than hereditary title alone, unfupported by virtue. 
+ Harnefs—Armour, or coats of mail, 


Which 
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Which art my neareft * and deareft enemy ? 
Thou that art like enough, thro’ vaffal fear, 
Bafe inclination, or the itart of /picen +, 
To fight againft me under Percy’s pay, 

To dog his heels, and curtfie at his frown, 
To thew how much thou art degenerate. 


Prince. Do not think fo—You fhall not find it fo— 
And heaven forgive them that fo much have fwayed 
Your majefty’s good thoughts away from me! 

I will redeem all this on Percy’s head ; 

And in the clofing of fome glorious day, 

Be bold to tell you, that I am your fon ; 

When I will wear a garment all of blood, 

And ftain my favours in a bloody mak, 

Which wafhed away, fhall fcower my fhame with it — 
And that fhall be the day, when e’er it lights, 
That this fame child of honour and renown, 
This gallant Hotfpur, this all pratfed knight, 
And your unthought of Harry, chance to meet— 
For every honour fitting om his helm, 

?Would they were multitudes, and on my head 
My thames redoubled ! for the time will come, 
That I fhall make this northern youth exchange 
His glorious deeds for my indignities. 

Percy is but my factor, good my lord, 

To engrofs up glorious acts on my behalf; 
And I will call him to fo ftriét account, 

That he fhall render every glory up, 

Yea, even the flighteft worfhip of his time, 

Or I will tear the reckoning from his heart. 
This, in the name of heaven, I promife here ; 
The which if I perform, and do furvive, 

I do befeech your majefty may falve 

The long-grown wounds of my intemperance : 
If not, the end of life cancels all bonds ; 

And I will die an hundred thoufand deaths, 

Ere break the fmalleft parcel of this vow. 

King. An hundred thoufand rebels die in this! 

Thou halt have charge, and fovereign truftherein. 2 . . 
Our hands are full of bufinefs—Let’s away ; 
Advantage feeds him fat, while men delay. 


There is hardly a line in the above fpeech of the 
King, that is not worth the whole of what Sophocles 


®@ Dearef, for moft fatal. 
+ Spleen, Shakefpeare ufes this word in a fenfe peculiar to himfelf, for fudden, 
bafy, and rafb—In the Midfummer Night’s Dream, he applies it to lightning. 
Brief as the /igbrning in the collied night, 
That in 2 fplecn untolds both heaven and earth, 


makes 
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makes Oedipus fay to his fon in the fame circum- 
ftances.. But I don’t expect that the learned will ever 
give up this point to me, while one paffage remains in 
Greek, and the other only in Englifh. 


§ Cs beeN ek =a ds 


The noblenefs of Hotfpur’s character is ad- 
mirably fuftained throughout this Play. The fol- 
lowing fpeech fhews a fine part of it: 


Hotf{pur to Dowglas. 


Well faid, my noble Scot. If {peaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 

Such attribution fhould the Dowglas have, 

As not a foldier of this feafon’s ftamp, 

Should go fo general current through the world. 
By heaven, I cannot flatter, I defy 

The tongues of foothers ; but a braver place, 

In my heart’s love, hath no man than yourfelf— 
Nay, tafk me to my word ; approve me, lord. 


The precarious and critical fituation of unwar- 
rantable and hazardous undertakings, is well re- 
flected upon in the following pafflage of the fame 
Scene, when the confpirators are informed that 
Northumberland is prevented by ficknefs from at- 
tending the rendez-vous : 


Worcefter to Hotfpur. 


But yet I would your father had been here ; 

The quality, and fair of our attempt 

Brooks no divifion * ; it will be thought, 

By fome that know not why he is away, 

That wifdom, loyalty, and meer diflike 

Of our proceedings, kept the Earl from hence— 
And think how fuch an apprehenfion 

May turn the tide of fearful faction, 

And breed a kind of queltion in our caufe, 


* The quality, and sair of our attempt, 
Books no divifion— 


The Commentator, by the word hair, in this place, underftands complexion or 
charaéer, and finds fault with the harfhnefs of the metapbor. But I think, from 
the laft part of the fentence, that the Poet meant the expreffion literally, Wor- 
Cefter compares the flightnefs of their caufe toa fingle bair, which is a thing of 
too fubtile a nature to bear being divided, 

For 
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For well you know, we of the offending fide 
Mutt keep aloof from itri& arbitrament, 

And ftop all fight-holes, every loop, from whence 
The eye of reafon may pry in upon us. 

This abfence of your father draws a curtain, 
That fhews the ignorant a kind of fear, 

Before not dreamt upon. 


The gallant fpirit of Hotfpur is well fhewn in 
his reply : 
You {train too far ; 
I rather of his abfence make this ufe— 
It lends a luftre and more great opinion, 
A larger dare to our great enterprize, 
Than if the earl were here ; for men muft think, 
If we, without his help, can make a head 
To puth againft the kingdom; with his aid, 
We fhaill o’erturn it topfy-turvy down. 
Yet all goes well, yet all our joints are whole. 


Upon this occafion Dowglas makes a boaft, 
which though intended by him as an exclufive com- 
pliment to his own nation, may be challenged as 
the general characteriftic of Great Britain at large. 

Dowglas, in continuation of Hotfpur’s {peech : 


As heart can think —there is not fuch a word 
Spoke of in Scotland, as this term of fear, 


rm Oe eed S.C oEON-E-E 


Upon a parley or convention, held between the 
chiefs of the two parties, Worcefter enumerates the 
feveral grievances of the nation that had induced 
the Percy family to rife in arms for redrefs, In 
reply to thefe charges, the King gives a very jutt 
account of the nature, pretences, and artifices of 
rebellion. 

King. Thefe things, indeed, you have articulated, 

Proclaimed at market-crofles, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion, 

With fome fine colour that may pleafe the eye 
Of fickle changelings, and poor difcontents, 
Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation. 

And never yet did infurrection want 

Such water-colours to impaint its caufe, 
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Nor moody beggars, ftarving for a time 
Of pell-mell havock and confufion. 


* % * 


The liberal mind and brave heart of the Prince 
of Wales are beautifully marked in the following 
fpeech, where he makes a generous encomium 
on Hotfpur, and fends him a fpirited defiance to 
fingle combat, at the fame time. 


Prince to Worcefter. 


In both our armies there is many a foul 

Shall pay full dearly for this bold encounter, 
If once they join in trial. Tell your nephew, 
The Prince of Wales doth join with all the world 
In praife of Henry Percy. By my hopes, 
This prefent enterprize fet off his head, 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More adtive-valiant, or more valiant-young, 
More daring, or more bold, is now alive, 

To grace this latter age with noble deed. 

For my part, | may {peak it to my fhame, 

I have a truant been to chivalry ; 

And fo, I hear, he doth account me too. 

Yet this, before my father’s majeity — 

Jam content that he fhall take the odds 

Of his great name and eftimation, 

And will, to fave the blood on either fide, 
Try fortune with him in a fingle fight. 


SiC _Eon Bo) il. 


The arguments of cowardice are whimfically dif- 
cuffed and expofed, in the following paffage. The 
Prince, juft as he goes out, fays to Falftaff, 

Why, thou oweft Heaven a death. 


Upon which the fat Knight takes occafion to hold 
this humorous foliloquy with himfelf : 


Falfaf. Tis not due, yet—I would be loath to pay him be- 
fore his day. What need I be fo forward with him, that calls not 
on me? Well, ’tis no matter ; honour pricks me on; but how if 
honour pricks me off again, when] come on? Can honour fet to 
a leg? No—Or an arm? No—Or take away the grief of a wound ? 
No. Honour hath no {kill in furgery, then? No — What is 
honour? A word—What is that word Honour? Air—A trim 


reckoning — 
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reckoning—Who hathit? He that died on Wednefday. Doth 
he feel it ? No—Doth he hear it? No—Is it infenfible then ? Yea, 
to the dead—But witlit not live with the living ? No—Why? De- 
traction will not faffer it. Therefore, I’ll none of it—Honour is 
but a meer /eutcheon *, and fo ends my catechifm. 


SCENE LL 


When the King has made the proffer of a general 
amnefty to the confpirators, the natural diftruft and 
difidence which rebels muft ever labour under, is 
well defcanted upon in this Scene. 

Wercefer. It is not poffible, it cannot be, 

The king fhould keep his word in loving us $ 

He will fufpe& us itill, and find a time 

To punifh this offence in other faults. 

Sufpicion, all our lives, fhall be ftuck full of eyes 5 
For treafon is but trufted like a fox, 

Who ne’er fo tame, fo cherithed, and locked up, 
Will have a wild trick of his ancettors. 

Look how we can, or fad, or merrily, 
Interpretation will mifquote our looks ; 

And we shall feed like oxen at a ftall, 

The better cherifhed, ftill the nearer death. 

If the Reader will take the trouble to revert to 
the laft obfervation on the fourth Scene in the Firft 
A&t of this Play, he will meet with a like reflection 
there, made by the fame perfon. This repetition is 
a ftroke of Nature given us by the Poet, to fhew 
the perturbation of fpirits, and diftruft of mind, 
which perfons in his fituation are ever fenfible of. 
But, indeed, this reflection may more generally be 
applied to every fpecies of vice; for in guilt there 
can be no peace within, nor confidence without. 

SeCORwN Le eilx: 

The magnanimity of the Prince of Wales is pre- 
ferved throughout his character. After he has flain 
Hotfpur, he makes his elegy in thefe words : 

Prince. Brave Percy—Fare thee well, great heart! 

Ill-weaved ambition +, how much art thou fhrank ! 


* The batchment, placed over the door of a perfon deceafed. — , 
A metaphor taken from cloth, which /hrinks when it is woven with too 


jJeole a contexcures Johnfon. oe 
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When that this body did contain a fpirit, 
A kingdom for it was too {mall a bound ; 
But now two paces of the vileit earth, 
Is room enough. ‘This earth, that bears thee dead, 
Bears not alive fo ftout a gentleman— 
If thou wert fenfible of courtefy, 
I thould not make fo great a fhew of zeal— 
But let my favour hide thy mangled form, 
And; even in thy behalf, I thank myfelf, 
For doing thefe fair rites of tendernefs. 
[Throwing his fearf over him. 
Adieu, and take thy praife with thee to heaven 3 
Thy ignominy fleep with thee in the grave, 
But not remembered in thy epitaph. 


Pe OS. liaet Seg Cpnentciled aromas ine 


I thought that my tafk was done with this Play, 
when I had got to the end of it; but there is fome- 
thing fo very great, fingular, and attractive, in the 
two principal characters of this hiftoric piece, that 
I find a pleafure in keeping them {till in view, and 
contemplating them both in my mind. 

Whenever Hotfpur or the Prince filled the Scene, 
which they are either of them, fingly, fufficient 
to do, I confefs that my heart was fenfible of fuch 
an emotion, as Sir Philip Sidney faid he ufed to be 
affected with, on a perufal of the old Ballad of 
Chevy-Chafe , as if he bad heard the found of a trumpet. 
Perhaps the following obfervation may better account 
for my impulfe : . 

Women are apt to efteem the antient virtue of 
courage at an higher rate than men in general 
are; and this, for thefe two efpecial reafons. 
The fir, that it is peculiarly neceffary to their 
perfonal defence; and the next, that their weak- 
nefs induces them to form a fublimer notion of this 
quality, than the ftronger, and therefore braver, 
jex may naturally be fuppofed to compliment it with. 
Men, feeling the principies of it in their own breatts, 
conceive no very fupernatural idea of it; while 

women, 
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women, having no fuch premiffes to reafon from, 
look on it as fomething more than human. 

Thefe reflections, with the frequent occafions I 
have had, thoughout this Play, of comparing the 
two heroes of it with each other, have tempted me 
to undertake a Parallel between them, after the man- 
ner of Plutarch; which, however, I did not mean 
to have given the Reader, as hinted above, ’till I 
fhould come to the end of the fecond Play after 
this, where our Author has concluded all he had to 
fay about Henry the Fifth. 

But as Shakefpeare has opened enough of this 
Prince’s character, here, to fupply fufficient materials 
for the comparifon, and that his unfortunate rival 
is juft flain, I thought the Parallel might have a 
better effect on the mind of my Readers, in this 
place, than it would be likely to produce after the 
delay had fuffered the impreffion of Hotfpur’s qua- 
lities to wear out of their remembrance. 


mpnbe Aste Al Lis di yls 
BETWEEN 


HOTSPUR, ann HENRY PRINCE or WALES, 


THEY are both equally brave ; but the courage of 
Hotfpur has a greater portion of fiercenefs in it— 
The Prince’s magnanimity is more heroic. The firft 
refembles Achilles; the latter is more like Hector. 
The different principles, too, of their actions help to 
form and juftify this diftinétion, as the one zxvades, 
and the other defends, a right. Hotfpur fpeaks nobly 
of his rival Dowglas, to his face, but after he is be- 
come his friend; the Prince does the fame of 
Hotfpur, behind his back, and whilé he is ftill his 
enemy. : 

They both of them pofiefs a fportive vein of 
humour in their fcenes of common life; but Hot- 
fpur {till preferves the furly and refractory haughti- 


nefs of his character, throughout, even in the relaxa- 
2 tions 
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tions he indulges himfelf in. The Prince has more 
of eafe and nature in his; delivering himielf over to 
mirth and diffipation, without referve. Hotfpur’s 
feftivity feems to refemble that of Hamlet; as af- 
fumed merely to relieve anxiety of mind, and cover 
fanguinary purpofes; the Prince’s gaiety, like that 
of Faulconbridge *, appears to be more genuine, ari- 
fing from natural temper, and an healthful flow of 
fpirits. Ihe Prince is Alcibiades—Percy is—him- 
felf. 

There is likewife another character in this rich 
Play, of a moft peculiar diftinétion; as being not 
only original, but inimitable, afo--No copy of it has 
ever fince appeared, either in life or defcription. 
Any cne of the Dramatis Perfone in Congreve’s 
Comedies, or, indeed, in moft of the modern ones, 
might repeat the wit or humour of the feparate parts, 
with equal effect on the audience, as the perfon to 
whofe réle they are appropriated; but there is a 
certain characteriftic peculiarity in all the humour 
of Falftaff, that would found flatly inthe mouths of 
Bardolph, Poins, or Peto, In fine, the portrait of 
this extraordinary perfonage is delineated by fo ma- 
fterly a hand, that we may venture to pronounce it 
to be the only one that ever afforded fo high a degree 
of pleafure, without the leaft pretence to merit or 
virtue to fupport it. 

I was abliged to pafs by many of his ftrokes of 
humour, character, and defcription, becaufe they 
did not fall within the rule I had prefcribed to my- 
felf in thefe notes; but I honeftly confefs that it was 
with regret, whenever I did fo; for, were there as 
much moral, as there certainly is phyfical, good in 
laughing, I might have tranfcribed every Scene of 
his, throughout this, the following Play, and the 
Merry Wives of Windfor, for the advantage of the 
health, as well as the entertainment, of my readers. 


* In King John. 
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Dramatis Perfone. 


Mie. oN: 


Tue KInc. 

Prince or WALES. 

Prince JOHN OF LANCASTER. 
Humpnurey or GLoucestTeErR. 
THOMAS OF CLARENCE. 

Ear or NoRTHUMBERLAND, 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

Lorp Barpbo.tpH. 
Morton. 

Eary or WaRWICK. 
Lorp Cuter Jusrice 
Sir Joun Fatsrarr. 
BaRDOLPH. 

Porns. 

PISTOL; 


Againft the King. 


t For the King, 


WOMEN. 


Lavy Perey, Widow of Hotfpur. 
Doty TrAR-SHEET. 
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17 he 1 Ciena P unease 
GQ Bees quick eye of fufpicion, with the prophetic 


nature of anxious apprehenfions, are well 
marked here. The latter is a fpecies of that kind 
of foreboding, often unaccountably arifing in the 
mind, which I have taken notice of in former 
places *. 

Northumberland, Lord Bardolph, azd Morton. 


Morton, giving an account of the aétion at 
Shrewfbury, fays to Northumberland, 
Dowglas is living, and your brother, yet ; 

But for my lord, your fon 

Here Northumberland haftily interrupts him : 


Why, he is dead— 

See what a ready tongue fufpicion hath, 

He that but fears the thing he would not know, 
Hath, by inftin&, knowledge from other’s eyes, 
That what he feared is chanced. 


Bardolph. Yet for all this, fay not that Percy’s dead. 
Northumberland ¢o Morton, 


I fee a ftrange confeffion in thine eye ; 
Thou fhak’ft thy head, and hold’ft it fear or fin, 
To fpeak a truth. If he be flain, fay fo. 
The tongue offends not, that reports nis death ; 
And he doth fin that doth belie the dead, 
Not he that faith the dead is not alive, 

Morton. Yet the firft bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a lofing office, and his tongue 


* Richard II, A@ II, Scene V. and Merchant of Venice, A&I. Scene I, 
Firft remark, 


Q4 Sounds, 
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Sounds, ever after, as a fullen bell, 
Remembered tolling a departed + friend. 


I was juft going to obferve upon the latter part of 
this dialogue, when I happened to recollect that 1 
had already taken notice of a parallel paflage, 1n my 
fecond remark on the Firft Scene of the Third Act 


of King John, and to which I beg leave to refer my 
Reader. 


* * * 


The human mind, when roufed by danger, or in- 
flamed with paffion, is capable of infpiring the brave 
heart with additional courage, and of fupplying new 
vigour to exhaufted ftrength. This admirable ceco- 
nomy in the human frame is contrived by nature, 
as being neceffary to felf-defence, as well as in order 


to render injury the more difficult and hazardous to 
the offender. 


Northumberland, For this I fhall have time enough to mourn ; 
In poifon there is phyfic ; and this news, 
That would, had I been well, have made me fick, 
Being fick, hath, in fome meafure, made me well. 
And as the wretch, whofe fever-weakened joints, 
Like ftrengthlefs hinges, buckle under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks, like a fire, 
Out of his keeper’s arms ; even fo my limbs, 
Weakened with grief, being now enraged with grief, 
Are thrice themfelves. Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch ! 
A fcaly gauntlet, now, with joints of fteel, 
Mutt glove this hand—And hence, thou fickly quoif! 
‘Thou art a guard too wanton * for the head, 
Which princes fiufhed with conqueft, aim to hit. 
Now bind my brows with iron, and approach 
The rugged’ft hour that time and fpite dare bring, 
To frown upon the enraged’ Northumberland ! 
Let heaven ifs earth! now let not Nature’s hand 
Keep the wild flood confined ; let order die, 
And let this world no longer be a ftage, 
To feed contention in a lingering aét, 
But let one fpirit of the firft-born Cain 
Reign in all bofoms ; that each heart being fet 
On bloody courfes, the rude fcene may end. 
And darknefs be the burier of the dead! 


+ The word inthe Text is departing, 
* Slight ov efferinata, 


I have 
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I have continued this {peech, for eight lines fur- 
ther than my preface to it required; but I thought 
the whole fpirit and language of it too fine, to fuffer 
it to be mangled by ftopping fhort. Befides, this 
latter part of it fhews that extravagance of defpair 
and rage to which grief, refentment, and misfor- 
tune are apt to drive a perfon, whofe mind is not 
happily tempered by philofophy, or reftrained by 
religion. 

* * * 


See the fecond remark, with the pafface it refers 
to, in the Firft Scene of Act the Fourth of the pre- 
ceding Play, as it will fave me the trouble of mak- 
ing a new obfervation here, or of repeating the 
fame again, as applicable to the following fpeech : 

Morton. My lord, your fon had only but the corpfe, 

But fhadows, and the fhews of men to fight ; 

For that fame word, Reéellion, did divide 

The action of their bodies from their fouls, 

And they did fight with queafinefs conftrained, 

As men drink potions ; that their weapons only 
Seemed on our fide ; but for their {pirits and fouls, 
This word, Rebeliien, it had froze them up, 

As fifh are in a pond. 


SC EON. EVI, 


There is a moft difgufting pi€ture, but a too hif 
torically juft one, given, in this place, of the un- 
ftable and fluctuating affections of the multitude— 
No popularity can be permanent, which is not earned 
by virtue, and preferved by perfeverance in it. The 
Public is a Weather-Cock ; it continues fteady only 
while the wind remains fo; when that fhifts, the 
vane turns alfo. 

York. Let us on; 

And publifh the occafion of our arms. 

The Common-wealth is fick of their own choice ; 
Their over-greedy love hath furfeited, 

An habitation giddy and unfure 

Hath he that buildeth on the vulgar heart. 


O, thou fond Many! with what loud applanfe 
Didk 
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Did’ft thou beat heaven with blefling Bolinbroke, 
Before he was what thou would’ft have him be? 

And now, being trimmed up in thine own defires, 
Thou, beaftly feeder, art fo full of him, 

That thou provokeft thyfelf to caft him up. 

So, fo, thou common dog, didft thou difgorge 

Thy glutton bofom of the royal Richard ; 

And now thou wouldft eat tiy dead vomit up, 

And howl’ft to find it. What truit is in thefe times ! 
They that, when Richard lived, would have him die, 
Are now become enamoured of his grave ; 

Thou that threw duft upon his goodly head, 

When through proud London he came fighing on, 
After the admired heels of Bolinbroke, 

Crieft now, O earth, yield us that king again, 

And take thou this. O thoughts of men accurft! 
Paft and to come feem deft ; things prefent worft, 


AC ls SiC. E NIE LY, 


The extravagant and fuperftitious notions of the 
vulgar, in former times, with regard to kings and 
heroes, though not really fuppofed in this Scene, 
are, however, very humoroufly ridiculed in it. 


The Prince and Poins. 


Prince. Truft me, ] am exceeding weary. 


Poins. And is it come to that? Ihad thought that wearinefs 
durft not have attacked one of fo high blood. 


Prince. It doth me, though it difcolours the complexion of my 
greatnefs to acknowledge it. Doth it not fhew vilely in me, now, 
to defire {mall beer ? 


Poins. Why, a Prince fhould not be fo loofely ftudied, as to 
remember fo weak a compofition. 


Prince. Belike then, my appetite was not princely got; for, in 
troth, 1 do now remember the poor creature, fmall beer. But, indeed, 
thefe humble confiderations make me out of love with my greatnefs. 
What a difgrace is it inme, now, to remember thy name? or to 
know thy face, to-morrow? or to take note how many pair of 
filk ftockings thou hatt ? Videlicet; theie, and thofe that were once 
the peach-coloured ones—or to bear the inventory of thy fhirts ; 
as one for ufe, and another for fuperfluity. 


% % * 
That common difpofition of vaunting ourfelves 


above others, fo natural to mankind, that fome writer 
{tiles 
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{tiles it a mint at every one’s tongue’s end, to coin their owy 
praife, is well marked in the latter part of this Scene. 
But I fhall commence the dialogue a little earlier 
than may be juft neceffary to this reference, in order 
to treat my reader with a beautiful trait jin the 
Prince’s character, who is made to preferve his virtue 
untainted, in the midft of all his debauchery and 
diffipation. 

Poins, being piqued at the Prince’s having ex- 
pofed the fhabbinefs of his wardrobe, replies : 

Poins. How ill it follows, after you have laboured fo hard, you 
fhould talk fo idly? Tell me how many good young princes would 
do fo, their fathers lying fo fick as yours at this time is ? 

Prince. Shall I tell thee one thing, Poins ¢ 

Poins. Yes, and let it be an excellent good thing. 

Prince. It fhall ferve among wits of no higher breeding than 
thine. 

Poins, Goto; I ftand the pufh of your one thing that you'll 
sell. 

Prince. Why, I tell thee, it is not meet that I thould be fad, 
now my father is fick ; albeit, I could tell thee, as to one it pleafes 
me, for fault of a better to call my friend, I could be fad, and very 
fad, indeed, too. f 

Poins. Very hardly, upon fuch a fubject. 

Prince. By this hand, thou think’ft me as far in the Devil’s 
book as thou and Falftaff, for obduracy and perfiftency. Let the 
end try the man. But, I tell thee, my heart bleeds inwardly, that 
my father is fo fick; and keeping fuch vile company as thou art, 
hath in reafon taken from me all oftentation of forrow. 

Poins. The reafon? 

Prince. What would’ft thou think of me, if I fhould weep ? 

Poins. I would think thee a moft princely hypocrite. 


Prince. It would be every man’s thought; and thou art a bleffed 
fellow, to think as every man thinks, Never a man’s thought in 
the world, keeps the road-way better than thine. Every man would 
think me an hypocrite, indeed. And what excites your moft wor- 
fhipful thought to think fo? 

Poins. Why, becaufe you have feemed fo lewd, and fo much 
ingrafted to Falftaff. 


Prince. And to thee. 


Poinse Nay, by this light, I am well fpoken of ; I can hear it 
with my own ears. The worft they can fay of me, is, that 1 am 
a fecond 
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a fecond brother, and that I am a proper fellow of my hands*; and 
thofe two things, I confefs, 1 cannot help. 

The delicacy of the Prince’s difficulty upon this 
occafion, in not being able to manifeft the concern 
he was really fenfible of for his father’s illnefs, left, 
from the former complexion of his life and manners, 
he might be fufpeéted of infincerity in fuch pro- 
feffions, muft have a fine effect on the fentiment of 
a reader who is poffeffed of the leaft refinement of 
principle or virtue. 

A moft ufeful leflon might be framed, upon the 
very fingular character of this amiable perfon. The 
pattern is not perfect ; and therefore—fhall I venture to 
fay it? the example is the better, for that reafon. His 
manners are idle, but his morals uncorrupt. He fuf- 
fers Falftaff to make as free with him as he pleafes, but 
breaks his head, as Mrs. Quickly tells us in a former 
Scene, for his having thrown out a jeft upon his father. 
Young men may learn from him never to be guilty of 
more vice, than the temptation to it might precipi- 
tate them into. He connives at the robbery of his 
companions, for the diverfion of playing the fame game 
upon them, again; but refolves to make ample re- 
ftitution for the wrong-++. He offends his father by 
the diffolutenefs of his condu&t; but his filial affec- 
tion and refpect are ftill unremitted towards him. 
He fhews a fpirit of juftice in injuftice, and of duty, 
even in difobedience. 

Ihere offer this comment as a fupplement to the 
character } have already drawn of this Prince, at 
the end of the former Play. I could not have 
fairly added it there, as any thing that did not im- 
mediately relate to the comparifon between him and 
Hotfpur, would have been improperly introduced 
in the Parallel. 


® This was an expreffion, in thofe times, for 2 perfon forward in fighting. 
T Sec the laft Scene of At II. in the firlt part of this Play. 


SC ENE 
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7 CEN EY, 


The vanity with which men are apt to plume 
themfelves, with regard to titles of honour to which 
they can claim no merit, in themfelves, is humo- 
roufly ridiculed here by Poins, in his noteson Fal- 
ftafF’s letter to the Prince, which is given him to 
read. 

Poins, reading. 


Seobn Falfaff, Knight. Every man muft know that, as often as 
he hath occation to name himfelf; even like thofe that are a-kin to 
the king, for they never prick their finger, but they cry, shere is 
fome of the king’s blood fpilti—How comes that? {ays he that takes 
upon him not to conceive it. The anfwer is as ready, as a bor- 
rower’s cap *—TJ am the king’s poor coufin, Sir. 

Prince. Nay, they will be a-kin to us, or they will fetch it 
from Fapber, 


SCENE VI. 


The fervile adulation ufually paid to great 
or diftinguifhed perfons, even to an imitation of their 
very defects, and which Alexander properly repre- 
hended, by giving a box on the ear to one of his 
courtiers who had mimicked the wrynefs of his 
neck, is well reprefented here: 

Lady Percy, fpeaking of Hotfpur, 


He was, indeed, the glafs, 

Wherein the noble youth did drefs themfelves. 

He had no legs, that praétifed not his gait ; 

And fpeaking thick + which nature made his blemith, 
Became the accents of the would-be valiant; 

For thofe that could fpeak low and tardily, 
Would turn their own perfection to abufe, 

To feem like him, So that, in fpeech, and gait, 
Tn diet, in affections of delight, 

In military rules, humours of blood, 

He was the mark, and glafs, copy and book, 
That fafhioned others. 


¥ Always cap in band to his creditor. ; : ; 

+ Wight we not venture to fubfitute the word guick, in this paffage, as being 
better oppofed to the defeription in the fecond line following of low and tardily—= 
Thofe who fpeak quick, generally {peak /aud alfo; which compleats the oppofi- 


tion, 
In 
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In the laft paffage of this Scene, the uncertain and 
irrefolute deliberation of mind, in which men are apt 
to be held in fufpence, upon the crifis of doubtful 
adventures, is well defcribed by an apt fimile, 

Northumberland, ’Tis with my mind, 

As with the tide fwelled up unto its height, 
‘That makes a ftill ftand, running neither way. 
Fain would I go to meet the archbifhop *, 
But many thoufand reafons hold me back. 

J will refolve for Scotland; there am I, 

Till time and ’vantage crave my company. 


reset) fe ig Biles) 


In this Scene, Doll makes a fpeech that is wor- 
thy to be remarked upon. When Piftol is ftiled 
captain, fhe fays, 

Captain ! thou abominable damned cheater, art thou not afhamed 
to be called captain? If captains were of my mind, they would 
truncheon you out of taking their names upon you, before you have 
earned them. A captain! thele villains will make the word cap- 
tain odious—therefore captains had need look to it. 


There is a punétilio of the kind hinted at here, 
already eftablifhed in the Army; but it is confined 
only to one article, namely courage. If an officer 
declines a challenge, or fuffers an affront to pafs un- 
refented, his corps refufe to roll with him. It would 
be better, if this point of honour refpeéted the moral 
as well as the xzatural part of a foldier’s character , 
and better ftill, if the fame fpirit and virtue were 
exerted in every clafs or diftinction of life; among 
lords, commoners, lawyers, parfons, and phyficians. 
A rule of this fort would go further towards the re- 
formation of manners, than all the laws and preach- 
inents that ever were made. 
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The flight merits and fuperficial accomplifhments 
which too often connect young perfons in tellowfhip 
with each other, are here well expofed. When For- 


* York, then up in armson his fide. 


tune 
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tune is whirling her wheel about, the turning of a 
tobacco-ftopper, or of a ftraw, may make a man, ac- 
cording to Trinculo’s expreffion*. 


Falftaf, and Doll Tearfheet. 
Doll, Sirrah, what humour is the prince of ? 


Falfaf. A good shallow young fellow ; he would haye made a 
good pantler; he would have chipped bread well. 


Doll, They fay Poins has a good wit. 


Falfiaf. Hea good wit? hang him, baboon! His wit is as 
thick as Tewkfbury mufard. There is no more conceit in him 
than is in a mallet. 


Doll. Why does the prince love him fo, then? 


Falficff. Becaufe their legs are both of a bignefs, and he plays 
at quoits well, and eats conger and fennel + ; and drinks off can- 
dles ends for flap-dragons fj, and rides the wild mare with the boys, 
and jumps over joint ftools, and fwears with a good grace, and 
wears his boot very fmooth, like the fign of the leg, and breeds no 
bate with telling of indifcreet ftories ; and fuch other gambol facul- 
ties he hath, that fhew a weak mind, and an able body ; for the 
which the prince admits him, for he is himfelf fuch another; the 
weight of an hair would turn the fcales between their avoirdu- 


pose 
Jah Chey Seog ib Dake Nats 


In the fine fpeech which fills this Scene, the anxie- 
ties of the great, with the content of the commonality, the 
difference between the labour of the mind, and that 
of the body, are beautifullly contrafted, and moft 
poetically compared. 


The King alone in his night-gown 


How many thoufands of my poorett fubjeéts 
Are at this hour afleep! O gentle fleep, 
Nature’s foft nurfe! how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 


* In the Tempeft, 

+ As I know of no ftory that this circumftance can be applied to, it may be 
fuppofed to allude to the particular tafte (for tis far from a general one) of the 
Prince, which Poins might have adopted ; as lady Percy fays, the flatterers of Hot- 
{pur affeéted him even in dis diet, From which hint f fhould think, that a fennel- 
eater would bea better expreffion for fazuners, than toad eater, becaufe the autho- 
rity of the phrafe is beiter, as being vouched by this patiage. 

} This article I can only explain by another boyith trick, called making fire 
foips. An almond is lighted, put into a glafs of aay liquor, and fwallowed down 
before the flame is ex:inguifhed, 

And 
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And fteep my fenfes in forgetfulnefs ? 

Why rather, fleep, lieft thou in fmoky cribs, 
Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee, 

And huthed with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber, 
‘Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of coftly ftate, 

And lulled with founds of fweetef melody ? 

O thou dull god, why lieft thou with the vile, 

In loathfome beds, and leav’ft the kingly couch 
A watch-cafe *, or a common larum-be: ? 

Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy matt, 

Seal up the fhip-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains, 
Jn cradle of the rude imperious furge ; 

And in the vifitation of the winds, 

Who take the rufZan billows by the top, 

Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf’ning clamours in the flippery fhrouds, 
That with the hurley death itfelf awakes ? 

Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy repofe 

‘To the wet fea-boy in an hour fo rude? 

And in the calmeft and the ftilleit night, 

With all appliances, and means to boot, 

Deny it toa king? Then, happy, lowly clown, 
Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown, 


OP CIE) OG = 4 BB 


There is a fad, becaufe a too true, profpect of hu- 
man life, prefented to us here, which juftifies the 
goodnefs of Providence, 

‘« And vindicates the ways of God to man,” 


in hiding the future from our view. Quid fit futurum 
cras, fuge querere.—Al\\ the knowledge that is necef- 
fary to true wifdom, the intire volume of morality 
and devotion lies open before us; the contingencies 
of events only, of little import, upon the whole of 
our exiftence, being veiled from our fight. 

‘© Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, 

«« All but the page prefcrib’d, their prefent flare ; 

** From brutes what men, from men what fpirits know, 

€¢ Or who could fuffer being here below ?” 

Pope’s Effay on Man. 
Were we capable of forefeeing effeéts in their 

caufes, and admitted to peer through the felefcope of 


ae fentry-box, to which was Gxed an alarum be'l, that the fentine] was to rings 
in order to give notice of any attack on his pot, 


Lime, 
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time, it would more frequently and generally make 
us unhappy before our fufferings ; would render the 
future and precarious evil prefent and certain; dull 
the fenfe of anticipated good, by giving us enjoy- 
ment before poffeffion; hope, the enhancer of ex- 
pected blifs, would be loft in affurance ; and that dear 
cordial of defpair be then ftruck off from the materia 
medica of affliction. 

Cicero fpeaks finely upon this fubje@. I forget 
the place; but ’tis where he fuppofes Priam, Pompey, 
and Czfar, to have had their feveral pages in the book 
of Fate laid open before them, in the height of their 
profperity. 

The King, Warwick, and Surry. 


King. Oh Heaven, that one might read the book of Fate, 
And fee the revolution of the times, 
Make mountains level, and the continent, 
Weary of folid firmnefs, melt itfelf 
Into the fea ; and, other times, to fee 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune’s hips! How chances mock, 
And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors! O, if this were feen, 
The happieft youth, viewing his progrefs through, 
What perils preffed *, what croffes to enfue, 
Would fhut the book, and fit him down and die.— 
°Tis not ten years gone, 
Since Richard and Northumberland, great friends, 
Did feaft together ; and in two years after 
Were they at wars. Itis but eight years fince 
This Percy was the man neareft my foul, 
Who like a brother toiled in my affairs, 
And laid his Jove and life under my foot s 
Yea, for my fake, even to the eyes of Richard, 
Gave him defiance. But which of you was by ? 
You, coufin Nevil, as I may remember, [To Warwick, 
When Richard, with his eye brimful of tears +, 
Then checked and rated by Northumberland, 


* The word is pa/t, in the text; about which the Commentators raife 4 diffl- 
culty, but don’t remove it. I hope that this mere verbal alteration will obviate 
the objection ; and fuppofing it to have been {pelt pref, in the original manufcript, 
the tranfcriber might eafily have made the miftake, 

This line is very affecting, Shakefpeare’s humanity prompted him to make 
this unfortunate prince appear an object of compaffion, even where he is not exhi- 
bited in the fcene, by defcribing a circumftance that was no otherwile neceflary to 


this paflage, } 
ele R Did 
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Did fpeak thefe words, now proved a prophecy : 

<¢ Northumberland, thou ladder, by the which 

‘© My coufin Bolinbroke afcends my throne 3” 
Though then, Heaven knows, I had no fuch intent, 
But that necefiity fo bowed the ftate, 

That I and greatnefs were compelled to kifs * ; 

©¢ The time will come,” thus did he follow it, 

<< The time will come, that, foul fin gathering head, 
«© Shall break into corruption ;”’ fo went on, 
Foretelling this fame time’s condition, 

And the divifion of our amity. 

However, the reply to this reflection fays, very 
juftly, That, in many cafes, the ignorance of the 
future may be often fupplied by thofe who have made 
proper obfervations on paft experience, and are capa- 
ble of forming judgments upon chara¢ter. 

Warwick. There is an hiftory in all men’s lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceafed ; 

The which obferved, a man may prophecy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things, 
As not yet come to life, which in their feeds, 
And weak beginnings, lie intreafured. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time; 
And by the neceflary form of them, 

King Aichard might create a perfect guefs, 
That great Northumberland, then falfe to him, 
Would of that feed grow to a greater falfenefs, 
Which fhould not find a ground to root upon, 
Unlefs on you. 


S° CoE NeEe: 


The ufual prate, or, as Hotfpur phrafes it, the bald 
unjointed chat of old fellows among their cotempora- 
ries, the fond and vain boaftings of their youthful 
frolics, and their trite refle€tions, intermixed, at the 
fame time, with a particular attention to their own 
interefts, are all moft excellently well difplayed in 
this Scene, which I have a double purpofe in laying 
before the Reader; to warn the old from rendering 
themfelves tedious or ridiculous by fuch foibles ; 
and alfo to incline the young to fhew fome tendernefs 
to natural weakneffes, arifing not from the peculia- 


* This is Sometimes the cafe, but always the pretence for ufurpation, 
rities 
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rities of the perfons, being charateriftical only of 
refpectful years, and time-honoured age+. 


Shallow and Silence, two $u/tices, meeting. 


Skaliow. Come on, come on, come on; give me your hand, Sir ; 
an early ftirrer, by the rood*, And how doth my good coufin 
Silence 2 

Silence. Good morrow, good coufin Shallow. 


Shallow. And how doth my coufin, your bed-fellow ? and your 
faireft daughter, and mine, my god-daughter Ellen ? 


Silence. Alas, a black ox/e/t, coufin Shallow. 


Shallow. By yea and nay, Sir, I dare fay my coufin William is 
become a good fcholar. He is at Oxford ftill, is he not? 


Silence. Indeed, Sir, to my coit. 
Séallow. He muft then to the Ins of Court fhortly. Iwas once 
of Clement’s Inn ; where, I think, they will talk of mad Shallow 


yet. 

Silence. You were called lufty Shallow then, coufin. 

Shallow. I was called any thing, and I would have done any 
thing, indeed, too, and roundly too. ‘There was J, and little Fobn 
Doit, of Staffordfure, and black George Bare, and Francis Pickbone, 
and Wil. Sguele, a Cot/wold man; you had not four fuch fwinge- 
bucklers || im all the Lins of Court, again ; and I may fay to you, 
we knew where the 4ona-roba’s were, and had the beft of them all at 
commandment. Then was Fack Fad/iaff, now Sir John, a boy, and 
page to Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk. 

Silence. This Sir Yokn, coufin, that comes hither, anon, about 
foldiers ? 

Shallow. The fame Sir Fobn, the very fame. 1 faw him break 
Schoggan’s head at the court gate, when he was a crack, not thus 
high ; andthe very fame day did I fight with one Samp/fon Stock- 
Jyh, a fruiterer, behind Gray’s Inn. O the mad days that I have 
{pent! And to fee how many of my old acquaintance are dead! 


+ This is an epithet of Shakefpeare’s own framing, Richard II, A&I. 


Scene I. 

*- The crofs. 

t Oufelis a black-bird; but why he calls her fo, I can’t tell; untlefs it be in 
Oppolition to Shallow’s complimenting her with the epithet of fair. atlas 

|| Szvinge-buckler, This is the only place where we meet with this epithet for a 
rioter or bully, or, indeed, for any thing elfe 3 im ail other authors, before or fince 
that era, the word ufed for this purpofe is /zva/b-buckler: and properly fo; for 
the firft part of the compound, where the charaéter lies, is fully defcribed by 
the expreffion of fwa/h, upon Shakefpeare’s own authority, having feverally ap - 
plied it in fuch a fenfe in other places ; to feva/h, a fwa/ber, for to frvagger, a 
fwaggerer—but fwinge, fo far from fupplying the meaning here intended, conveys 
‘no fort of idea at ali, that Ican conceive. The expreffion of fwa/b-buckler 18 
made ufe of, applied to the Prince of Wales, by Hotfpur, in the fourth Scene of 


AG J. firft part of this Play, 
R2 Silence. 
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Silence. We fhall all follow, coufin. 

Shallow. Certain, ’tis certain, very fure, very fure. Death, as 
the Pfalmitt fays, is certain to all; all fhall die. How goa good 
yoke of bullocks, at Stamford fair? 

Silence. ‘Truly, coufin, I was not there. 

Shallow. Death is certain. Is old Double, of your town, living 
yet? 

Silence. Dead, Sir. 

Shallow. Dead!—See, fee—He drew a good bow—-And dead ? 
He fhot a fine fhoot. ohn of Gaunt loved him well, and betted 
much money on his head. Dead!—He would have clapt in the 
clowt at twelve fcore, and carried you a fore-hand fhaft, a fourteen 
and fourteen and a half{, that it would have done a man’s heart 
good to fee—— How a fcore of ewes, now ? 


Silence. ‘Thereafter as they be. A fcore of good ewes may be 
worth ten pounds. 


Shallow, And is old Double dead! 
SeCobaN iE Ve 


The ridicule, in the following paffage, is directed 
againft the affectation of ufing what the vulgar call 
hard words, in familiar converfation, with the fyno- 
nimous explications of ignorance, by throwing the 
fame word into different tenfes or cafes, as if the 
fenfe of it could be hit off, by the repetition of its 
own found. 


Bardolph and Shallow. 
Bardsiph. My captain, Sir, commends him to you 3 my captain, 
Sir John Falfiaf, a tall gentleman, by Heaven! and a moft gallant 
leader, 


Shallow. Ue greets me well, Sir, I knew him a good back- 
{word man. How doth the good knight? May I afk how my good 
lady, his wife, doth ? 

Bardolph, Sir, pardon ; a foldier is better accommodated than 
with a wife. 

Shallow. It is well faid, Sir; and it is well faid, indeed, too— 
better accommodated — \t is good, yea, indeed, is it—Good phrafes 
furely are, and ever .were, very commendable. Accommodated— 
It comes of accomnode—very good, a good phrafe. 

Bardolph, Pardon me, Sir ; I have heard the word. Phrafe call 
youit? By this day, I know not the péra/e ; but I will maintain the 
avord with my fword, to be a foldier-like word, and a word of ex- 


J Terms of art, in the exercife of the bow and arrow, not worth explaining. 


ceeding 
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ceeding good command. Accommodated—that is, when a man is, 
as they fay, accommodated ; or when a man is, being whereby he 
may be thought to be accommodated, which is an excellent thing. 


Boca IN. SIC BONAR. <ViELI: 


There is a ftriking defcription given of the Prince, 
here, which does honour likewife to the fpeaker, 
Parents, in general, while they are fond of their chil- 
dren, are apt either to fee them without blemifh, or, 
when they are offended with them, to fhew no indul- 
gence to their failings. But the good old king fpeaks 
here impartially of his fon, fairly balancing his 
merits with his blames, and weighing them with the 
charity that Heaven itfelf will do hereafter. 


Toe King, Duke of Clarence, and Warwick, 


King. Thomas of Clarence, 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 
He loves thee, and thou doit neglect him, Téomas, 
Thou haft a better place in his affection, 
Than all thy brothers ; cherifh it, my boy ; 
And noble offices thou may’ ft effect 
Of mediation, after I am dead, 
Between his greatnefs and thy other brethren, 
Therefore omit him not ; blunt not his love, 
Nor lofe the good advantage of his grace, 
By feeming cold, or carelefs of his will ; 
For he is gracious, if he be obferved, 
He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity ; 
Yet, notwithftanding, being incenfed, he’s flint; 
As humorous as winter, and as fudden 
As flaws * congealed in the fpring of day ; 
His temper, therefore, muft be well obferved, 
Chide him for faults, but do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclined to mirth; 
But being moody, give him line and fcope, 
‘Till that his paffions, like a whale on ground, 
Confound themfelves with working. Learn this, Thomas, 
And thou fhalt prove a fhelter to thy friends, 
A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united veffel of their blood, 


% Air congealed by the coldnefs of the night, and exploded in gufts by the 
warmth of the morning fun, 


RG Mingled 
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Mingled with venom of fuggeftion, — 
As force-perforce the age will pour it in, 

hall never Jeak, though it fhould work as ftrong 
As aconitum, or rath gunpowder. 


One cannot help loving fuch a character, taking 
the whole together. Ihe good part of it is its na- 
ture, the bad one but its youth. Fruits of a wild 
flavour are the choiceft, when well cultivated. 

In part of the above fpeech, there is a good direc- 
tion given to thofe who have to deal with pafhonate 
or capricious perfons, Chide him for faults, &c. 

I {hould have expatiated on the unanimity of the 
royal family, recommended here, as neceffary to the 
fafety of the crown; but that I could not poffibly 
have urged any new argument on the fubject, ftronger 
than the old fimile of the bundle of twigs in the 
Fable. 

Juft after, the king fpeaks again of the prince, 
with the fame tendernefs, and in a moft affecting 
manner, upon hearing that he {till continues to affo- 
ciate with his loofe companions : 

King. Mot fabje&t is the fatteft foil to weeds ; 

And he, the noble image of my youth, 
Js overfpreaa with them 3 therefore my grief 
Stretches itfelf beyond the hour of death. 


In anfwer to this melancholy profpect, Warwick 
endeavours to make an apology for the prince, ina 
very pretty and ingenious alluficn, wherein is implied, 
what happens to have too much truth in it, that no 
one can know the world, or be fit to govern in it, 
who is not fuficiently acquainted with the bafe and 
corrupt part of mankind. 

Warwick, My gracious lord, you look beyond him quite ; 

The prince but ftudies his companions, 

Like a range tongue, wherein to gain the language, 
Vis needful that the moft immodeit word 

Be looked upon and learned ; which once ateained, 
Your highnefs knows comes to no farther vfe, 

Bur to be known, and hated. So, fike grofs terms, 
Tre prince will, in the perfecineis of time, 

Caft off his followers ; and their memory 


Shall 
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Shall, as a pattern, or a meafure, live, 
By which his grace muft mete the lives of others ; 
Terning pat evils to advantages, 


To this piece of foothing flattery the king re- 
plies, with as apt a fimile, on his part, to exprels his 
difiidence in the hopeful prophecy : 


Kine, °Tis feldom when the bee forfakes her comb 
In the dead carrion. 


Intimating that our affections, like the honey- 
comb, however improperly placed at firft, will too 
naturally continue ftill to attract us, even in {pite of 
our better reafon. ‘The fimile here made ufe of, tho” 
it may appear fomewhat too coarfe, at firft thought, 
will quickly be found to contain a very poetical 
beauty in it, upon recollecting the epifode of Arif 
tus, at the end of the Fourth Georgic,; where the 
miraculous generation of bees, from the putrid car- 
cafe of an ox, is related by Virgil; and to which 
this image may be lcoked upon as an allufion. 


coi ety Mew ty 


There is a refie¢tion made here upon the unfatif. 
factory or perverfe ftate of things, in this life, which 
will have double its effect, as being delivered from 
that fo much fal/ely envied fiate, a throne. 

Upon hearing that the rebels had been overthrown, 
the king fays, 

And wherefore fhould thefe good news make me fick ? 
Will fortune never come with both hands full, 

But write her fair words ftill in fouleft letters ? 

She either gives a ftomach, and no food ; 

Such are the poor in health: or elfe a feaft, 

And takes away the ftomach ; fuch the rich, 

Who have abundance, and enjoy it not. 


S Ciba x 


The prince fitting by his dying father, in a flum- 
ber, with the crown lying by him, lays open the 
fcene, and expofes to view the real, or, as it may 
more properly be expreffed, the private fate of great- 


nefs, in the following foliloquy : 
R 4 Prince. 
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Prince. Why doth the crown lye there upon his pillow, 
Being fo troublefome a bedfellow ? 
O polifhed perturbation ! golden care ! 
That keeps the ports of flumber open wide, 
To many a watchful night. Sleep with it, now, 
Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply {weet, 
As-he whofe brow with homely biggen bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. O majefty ! 
When thou doft pinch thy bearer, thou doft fit 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That fcalds with fafety. By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which ftirs not— 
Did he fafpire, that light and weighlefs down 
Perforce muft move—My gracious lord! my father! 
This fleep is found, indeed ; this is a fleep, 
That from the golden rigo/* hath divorced 
So many Englith kings. Thy due from me 
Ys tears, and heavy forrows of the blood; 
Which nature, love, and filial tendernefs, 
Shall, O my father! pay thee plenteoufly. 


I have continued this fpeech further than was 
merely neceffary to the purpofe for which it was intro- 
duced, becaufe i am fond of exhibiting my heroe 
in the beft lights of his character. 


As Gol suv §+C-ENers i. 


There are fome good obfervations made here, on 
the powerful effects of the company we affociate 
with, over both our minds and manners; and the 
truth is not the lefs ferious, or worthy of attention, 


for being humoroufly urged, or ridiculoufly ex- 
preficd. 


Falftaff, on Shallow’s going out, 


If I were fawed into quantitics, I fhould make four dozen of fuch 
bearded hermit-flaves, as mafter Shallow. It is a wonderful thing 
to fee the fembiable coherence of his men’s {fpirits and his. —They, 
by obfe:ving of him, do bear themfelves like foolith juitices ; he, by 
converfing with them, is turned into a juftice-like ferving-man. 
‘(heir {pirits are fo married in coniunétion, with the participation 
of focicty, that they flock together, in content, like fo many wild 
gecefe. If I had a fuit to matter Shalev, I would humour his men 
with the imputation of being near their matter; if to his men, I 
would curry with mafter Shallow, that no man could better com- 


* Ricol, @ circle, in its common fenfe. Here “tis put for a diadem, 
mand 
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mand his fervants. It is certain, that either wife bearing, or ig- 
norant carriage, is caught as men take difeafes, one of another 5 
therefore, let men take heed of their company. Iwill devife maiter 
enough out of this Shal/cw, to keep prince Henry in continual 
laughter, the wearing out of fix fafhions ; which is four terms, or 
two ac?ions * 3 and he fhall laugh without iztervalluas 4° O; at is 
much, that a lie with a flight oath, and a jeft with a fad } brow, 
will do with a fellow that never had the ach in his shoulders. QO, 
you fhall fee him laugh, till his face be like a wet cloak iil laid 
up. 
ba Corio. INGE Il. 


The following paflage, though long, will not be 
found tedious ; and is fo full of excellent matter for 
obfervation, that it would be unpardonable to fhorten 
it. The particulars worthy of notice in it, are al- 
ready fo ftrongly marked by the principal fpeakers 
themfelves, that it would be an ufelefs and imperti- 
nent labour in me, to point them out to the Reader. 

The prince of Wales, now king, with the dukes 
of Lancafter, Gloucefter, Clarence, and the Lord 
Chief Jutftice. 


Chief Fuftice, Heaven fave your majefty ! 


Henry. This new and gorgeous garment, majefty, 
Sits not fo eafy on me, as you think. 
Brothers, you mix your fadnefs with fome fear— 
This is the Exgli2, not the Zurkif court ||— 
Not Amurath an Amurath facceeds, 
But Harry, Harry—Yet be fad, good brothers, 
For, to {peak truth, it very well becomes ye ; 
Sorrow fo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the fathion on, 
And wear it in my heart. Why then be fad; 
But entertain no more of it, good brothers, 
Than a joint burden laid upon us all. 
For me, by Heaven, I bid you be affured, 
Pll be your father, and your brother too ; 
Let me but bear your Jove, I’ll bear your cares. 
Yet weep that Harry’s dead? Well, fo will I; 
But Harry lives, that fhall convert thofe tears 
By number into hours of happinefs, 


* The humour here lies in calculating the time of a fpendthrift, by law terms, 
or aczions fordebt. Fobnfon. 
+ The vacations between the Terms. 
Tt Sad, for ferious. ne 
|| The fultan puts all his brothers to death when he mounts the throne, "Tis 
t leaft, 
faid fo, at leaft The 
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The Brothers. We hope no ather from your majefty. 


Henry. You all look flrangely on me; and you moft, 
Who are, I think, affured I love you not. [To the Chief Fuftice. 


Chief Fufiice. I am affured, if I be meafured rightly, 
Your majefty hath no juft caufe to hate me. 

Henry. No! might a prince of my great hopes, sorget 
So great indignities you laid upon me? 
What! rate, rebuke, and roughly fend to prifen, 
The immediate heir of England? Was this eafy ? 
May this be wafhed in Ler#e, and forgotten ? 


Chief Fuftice. then did ufe the perfon of vour father , 
The image of his power lay then in me; 
And in the adminiftration of his law, 
While [ was bufy for the common weal, 
Your highnefs pleafed to forget my place, 
The maiefty and power of law and juftice, 
The image of the king whom ! prefented, 
And ftruck me in my very feat of judgment ; 
Whereon, as an offender to your father, 
J gave bold fway to my authority, 
And did commit you *. If the deed were ill, 
Be you contented, wearing now the garland, 
‘To have a fon fet your decrees at nought, 
To pluck down juftice from your awful bench, 
To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword, 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfon ; 
Nay more, to {purn at your mott royal image, 
And mock your working in a fecond body. 
Queftion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours 3 
Be now the father, and propofe a fon, 
Hear your own dignity fo much profaned, 
See your moft facred laws fo loofely flighted, 
Behold yourfelf fo by a fon difdained, 
And then imagine me taking your part, 
And in your power fo filencing your fon— 
After this cold confiderance, fentence me ; 
And as you are a king, fpeak in your ftate, 
What [ have done that mifbecame my place, 
My perfon, or my liege’s fovereignty. 


Henry, You are right, Juftice, and you weigh this well— 
Therefore ftill bear the ballance andthe {word ; 
And I do wifh your honours may increafe, 
Till you do live to fee a fon of mine 
Offend you, and obey you as I did f. 
For which i do commit into your hand, 
The unftained fword that you have ufed to bear ; 
With this remembrance, that you ufe the fame 
¥ This is an hiftcric fad. 
$ [Mould chufe to alter the line thus---Ofend not, but obey you as I did. 


With 
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With a like bold, juft, and impartial fpirit, 

As you have done ’gainft me, There is my hand, 
You fhall be as a father to my youth, 

My voice fhall found as you do prompt mine ear, 
And I will ftoop and humble my intents 

To your well-practifed wife dire@tions. 

And, princes, all believe me, I befeech ye; 
My father is gone wild + into his grave, 

For in his tomb lie my affections t ; 

And with his {pirit /ad/y || I furvive, 

To mock the expectations of the world, 

To fruilrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion, which hath fet me down 
After my fezming. Though my tide of blood 
Hach proudly flowed in vanity till now, 

Now doth it turn, and ebb back to the fea, 
Where it fhall mingle with the ftate of floods, 
And flow, henceforth, in formal majetty. 

Now call we our high court of Parliament, 
And let us chufe fuch limbs of noble counfel, 
That the great body of our ftate may go 

In equal rank with the bett-governed nation ; 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us; 

in which you, father, fhall have foremoft hand, 
Our coronation done, we will accite, 

As I before remembered, ali our ftate ; 

ind, Heaven conligning to my good intents, 
No prince nor peer fhall have juft caufe to fay, 
Heaven fhorten Harvy’s happy life one day ! 


This judge’s name was Hankford. But the favour- 
able event here defcribed, never happened,with regard 
to him, Shakefpeare, I fuppofe, only introduced it, 
by way of heightening our idea of the young king ; 
and in this light, though the fact be falfe, it may, 


however, according to the dittinétion of fome moral 
writer, be confidered as a fecondary truth, becaufe it 
correiponds with the character of the agent, and 


+ Wild. The fenfe of the word, in this place, is obfcure; and the figure of 
fpeech neceflary to explain it, mult be extended un the rack, to confefs its meaning. 
But as the belt wav of ftudying an author, is to make him a comment on 
himfelf ; by this rule we muft fuppofe this expreffion to intend, that the reality 
of his wildne/s, an impreflion of which his father carried with him to the grave, 
is as much buried there, as his idea of itis. The prince's wildne/s is fpoken of in 
other places, and is mentioned in fuch a manner as to fupport this explica- 
tion, 

ft Affections, Loofe habits, and diffipated manners, 

|| Sadly, for foberiy, feriouly, or thcug'stfully. 

would 
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would probably have happened, had the poor man 
lived to have appeared before him. 

But, alas! the inconfiftencies of human nature! 
This upright judge, this brave man, was ftruck with 
fuch a panic on the demife of Henry the Fou: th, that he 
inftantly formed a fcheme for deftroying himfelf, in 
the following manner: He gave ftrict orders to his 
park keeper, to fhoot any perfon that fhould attempt 
to pafs through his grounds, without giving an ac- 
count of his name and bufinefs. In the middle of 
that night, he put himfelf in the way, refufed to an- 
fwer, and was immediately killed, according to the 
mad {cheme of his pufillanimous purpofe. 


SiC. ENE iat. 


I fhall clofe my remarks on this Play, with the fol- 
lowing noble fpeech of the young king, in which his 
truly great and amiable character is finely wound up. 


Falftaff, Piftol, and others. 
Falfiaf. My king, my Jove, 1 {peak to thee, my heart! 
King. I know thee not, old man, fall to thy prayersee 
How ill white hairs become a foo! and jefter! 
I have long dreamed of fuch a kind of man, 
So furfeit-fwelled, fo old, and fo prophane ; 
But being awake, | do defpife my dream. 
Make lefs thy body hence, and more thy grace ; 
Leave gormandizing. Know, the grave doth gape 
For thee thrice wider than for other men. 
Reply not to me with a fool-born jeft, 
Prefume not that I am the thing I was ; 
For Heaven doth know, fo fhail the world perceive, 
That I have turned away my former felf ; 
So will I thofe that kept it company, 
When thou doft hear fam as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou fhalt be as tiiou waft, 
The tutor and the feeder cf my riots: 
Till then, I banifh thee, on pain of death, 
As I fhall do the reft of my mifleaders, 
Not to come near our perfon, by ten miles. 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil ; 
And, as we hear you do reform yourfelves, 
We wiil, according to your ftrength and qualities, 
Give you advancement. 
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As CSF -¢ als Sal EeNewe I, 


HE fudden reformation of Henry Prince of 

Wales, upon his fucceffion to the crown, is a 
fact recorded in hiftory ; and there have been fuffi- 
cient inftances of fuch an exertion of latent virtue 
in mankind, upon record, to evince its not being a 
thing unnatural; though, fad to fay it, not enough 
to prevent its being reckoned in the clafs of uncom- 
mon events. Let us but lend our own affiftance, 
and erace will feldom be found wanting. This ex- 
traordinary character is moft beautifully defcribed in 
the example now before us. 


Canterbury and Ely, difcourng about the King. 


Canterbury. The courfes of his youth promifed it not. 
The breath no fooner left his father’s body, 
But that his qwi/de/, mortified in him, 
Seemed to die too; yea, at that very moment, 
Confideration like an angel came, 
And whipt the offending Adam out of him ; 
Leaving his body as a paradife, 
To invelop and contain celeftial fpirits *. 
Never came reformation in a flood, 
With fuch an heady current, {cowering faults + ; 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulnefs || 
So foon did lofe his feat, and all at once, 
As in this king. 


* What a beautiful and poetical allufion is here made to the circumftance of 
our firft parents being exiled from Eden ! 

+ Alluding to Hercules turning the coutfe of a river through the Augzan 
Rables. 

|| Shakefpeare having hinted at one of the labours of Hercules, a fecond imme- 
diately occurred ; and I fhould not have been furprized, in the exuberance of his 
imagery, if he had gone through the whole dozen; if it was only for an opportu- 
nity of making this reflection, that a reformation from vice, was an harder tafk than 


them all put together, 
SCENE. 
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Here follows a fine leffon for ftates and potentates 
to refleé&t ferioufly upon, when they are publifhing 
manifeftos, or meditating a war. 

The King, and Canterbury, who was prefident of 
his council : 


Henry. My learned lord, we pray you te proceed ; 
And juftly and religioufly unfold, 
Why the law Salic, that they have in France, 
Or fhould, or fhould not, bar us in our claim. 
And, God forbid, my dear and faithful lord, 
‘That you fhould fafhion, wreft, or bow your reading, 
Or nicely charge your underftanding foul, 
With opening titles mifcreate, whofe right 
Suits not in native colours with the truth. 
For God doth know how many now in health, 
Shall drop their blood in approbation * 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. 
‘Therefore take heed how you impawn your perfon f, 
How you awake the fleeping fword of war ; 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed. 
For never two fuch kingdoms did contend, 
Without much fall of blood ; whofe guiltlefs drops 
Are every one a woe, a fore complaint, 
?Gainft him whofe wrong gives edge unto the fwords, 
‘That make fuch wafte in brief mortality. 
Under this conjuration, fpeak, my lord ; 
For we will hear, note, and believe in heart, 
That what you fpeak is in your confcience wafhed, 
As pure as fin with bapti/m. 


There is a juft defcription of the nature of govern- 
ment, given a good deal further in the fame Scene. 


Canterbury and Ely. 
Ely, While that the armed hand doth fight abroad, 
The advifed head defends itfelf at home ; 
For government, though high, and low, and lower, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one confent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural clofe, 
Like mufic. 


Both the diftinétion and the fimile here made ufe 
of, are almoft a literal tranflation of a parallel paffage 


* In approbation. In fupport of a caufe he had pronownced to be juft, 
Tb Pledge your character and confcience. 
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in Cicero; and there are fo many other allufions of 
the fame kind, to be met with throughout our author’s 
writings, as might lead one into an opinion of his 
being a tolerable claffical fcholar, notwithftanding 
Ben Johnfon’s invidious line, 


‘* Altho’ thou had{t {mall Latin, and lefs Greek.” 


But in denying him the accomplifhment of litera- 
ture, he paid an higher compliment to his genius, 
than perhaps he meant ; as this was to impute to him 
the greater merit of being poffeffed of the fame fancy 
and judgment with the beft of the Antients, without 
the advantages of their example or inftruétion. 

The fubject of the above fpeech is confidered more 
at large, and treated in detail, in the deduction drawn 
from it in the reply. 


Canterbury. Therefore Heaven doth divide 
The {tate of man in divers funétions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion ; 
To which is fixed, as an aim or butt, 
Obedience. For fo work the honey-bees ; 
Creatures, that by a rule in nature, teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
‘hey have a king, and ofiicers of fort, 
Where fome, like magiftrates, correct at home 3 
Others, like merchants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like foldiers, armed in their flings, 
Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 
Who bufied in his majefty, furveys 
The finging mafon building roots of gold ; 
‘The civil citizen kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens, at his narrow gate ; 
The fad-eyed juftice with his furly hum, 
Delivering o’er to executors pale, 
The lazy yawning drone. I thus infer, 
That many things, having full reference 
To one confent, may work contrarioufly. 
As many arrows looted feveral ways, 5 
Come to one mark; as many ways meet in one towns 
As many freth ftreams meet in one falt fea ; 


As many lines clofe in the dial’s center ; 
S So 
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So may a thoufand aGions, once a-foot, 
End in one purpofe, and be ail well borne, 
Without defeat. 


S Cys Ne elk 


When the ambaffadors of France come before 
Henry, they afk him whether they may fpeak their 
errand in exprefs words, or muft be reftrained to de- 
liver the fubftance of it only, in more covert terms. 
Yo which he replies : 

Henry. We are no tyrant, but a Chriftian king, 

Unto whofe grace our paffion is as fubjeét, 
As are our wretches fettered in our prifons ; 


herefore, with frank and with uncurbed plainnefs, 
Tell us the Dauphin’s mind. 


The above fpeech is worth noting, confidering 
the maxim generally. Refentment rhay be excufable 
in a man, but is unpardonable ina king. In this 
character he is to confider himfelf but as one of the 
ftates of government only ; and legiflature is difpaf- 
fionate. Shall a judge fuffer himfelf to be biaffed 
by private pique, when pronouncing a public fen- 
tence? When power is made ufe of to revenge per- 
fonal affronts, royalty ceafes, and tyranny begins. 


ye Otind FE, 3b mo, Oise) Sis yd oo be 


Choruss O England! model to thy inward greatnefs, 
Like little body with a mighty heart ! 
What might’ft thou do, that honour would thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 

This ts a reflection which cannot too frequently be 
made, and fhould be the preamble to every aét or 
deed of Kings, Lords, and Commons. See the fpeech 
and reflection which concludes King John, in this 
Work. 

pr Coke Ne heir: 


If I had attended to the order of the fubjeéts, 
without regarding that of the Scenes, I fhould have 
added the following paffage to the laft obfervation on 
the former A&t; and to which note I beg leave now 
to refer the Reader. 


‘The 
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The King, on fentencing the con{pirators, Cam- 

bridge, Scroop, and Grey, fays, 

God quit you in his mercy ! Hear your fentence. 

You have confpired again our royal perfon ; 

Joined with an enemy proclaimed, and from his coffers 

Received the golden earneft of our death ; 

Wherein you would have fold your king to flaughter, 

His princes and his peers to fervitude, 

His {ubjeéts to oppreflion and contempt, 

And his whole kingdom into defolation. 

Touching our perfon, Jeek we no revenge ; 

But we our kingdom’s fafety muft fo tender, 

Whofe ruin you three fought, that to her laws 

We do deliver you. Go, therefore, hence, 

Poor miferable wretches, to your death ; 

The tafte whereof God of his mercy give 

You patience to endure, and true repentance 


Of all your dear offences ! 


SaOwe IN) ony 
The King of France, and the Dauphin, 


Dauphin. My moft redoubted father, 
It is moft meet we arm us ’gainft the foe: 
For peace itfelf fhould not fo dull a kingdom, 
Though war and no known quarrel were in queftion, 
But that defences, mufters, preparations, 
Should be maintained, affembled, and colletted, 
As were a war in expe¢tation. 
Therefore, I fay, ’tis meet we all go forth 
To view the fick and feeble parts of France ; 
But let us do it with no fhew cf fear ; 
No, with no more, than if we heard that England 
Were bufied with a Whitfun morris-dance. 


Such ought to be the vigilance of all ftates.— 
When fovereigns repofe their heads fupinely in the 
lap of peace, they muft expect to be taken napping 
at fome unguarded hour, or other. The beft way 
of making peace is with fword in hand, chey fay— 
Yes—and to preferve it, too. 

In the continuation of this Scene, the fame fpeaker 
adds another rule of prudence and fafety to the 


former. 
Dauphin. In caufes of defence, *tis beft to weigh 


The enemy more mighty than he feems ; 
$2 So 
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So the proportions of defence are filled ; 
Which of a weak and niggardly projection 
Doth, like a mifer, fpoil his coat with fcanting. 


And again ; the fame fubject is in fome fort car- 
ried on, with additional reflections. 
French King. You fee this chafe is hotly followed, friends. 
Dauphin. Turn head, and ftop purfuit ; for coward dogs 
Moft fpend their mouths *, when what they feemed to threaten 
Runs far before them. Good my foveréign, 
Take up the Englifh fhort ; and let them know 
Of what a monarchy you are the head. 
Self-love, my liege, ts not fo vile a fin, 


As felf-negle&ing. 
S:CeBiNoEe Ea Ic 


In the fpeech of the Englifh Ambaffador to the 
French King, claiming the rights of Henry, there 
are fome truly alarming reflections propofed to the 
confideration of all ftates that undertake or main- 
tain a war in an unjuft caufe; and may be confi- 
dered as a fupplement to Henry’s firft fpeech, in the 
former Act. 


Exeter. He bids you, in the bowels of the Lord, 
Deliver up the crown ; and to take mercy 
On the poor fouls for whom this hungry war 
Opens his vafty jaws ; upon your head 
‘Turning the decd men’s blood, the widows’ tears, 
The orphans’ cries, the pining maidens’ groans +, 
For hufbands, fathers, and betrothed lovers, 
That fhall be fwallowed in this controverfy. 


ALC HE, vill, SaG BENGE Gia. 


The fame fubject and reflections are repeated here, 
before the befieged gates of Harfleur. 


Henry. How yet refolves the governor of the town? 
This is the lateft parle we will admit ; 
Therefore to our beft mercy give yourfelves, 
Or like to men proud of deftruction, 
Defy us to our worft. As I’ma foldier, 


* Open or bark. Huntfman’s phrafe. 
+ The Text is much improved by a tranfpofition of the images in thefe two 
lines, according to a note of Dottor Johnfon’s on the paflage, 
A name 
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A name that in my thoughts becomes me bett, 

If I begin the battery once again, 

T will not leave the half-achieved Harfeur, 

Till in her afhes fhe lie buried. 

The gates of mercy fhall be all fhut uD; 

And the fleihed foldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand fhall range, 

With confcience wide as hell, mowing like grafs 
Your frehh fair virgins, and your flowering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war, 

Arrayed in flames like to the prince of fiends, 

Do with his {mircht complexion all fell feats 
Enlinked to wafte and defolation ? 

What is’t to me, when you yourfelves are caufe, 
If your pure maidens fall into the hand 

Of hot and forcing violation ? 

What rein can hold licentious Wickednefs, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 

We may as bootlefs {pend our vain command 
Upon the enraged foldiers in their fpoil, 

As fend our precepts to th’ Leviathan 

To come a-fhore. Therefore, ye men of Harfleur, 
Take pity of your town, and of your people, 
While yet my foldiers are in my command ; 
While yet the cool and temperate wind of grace 
Difperfe* the filthy and contagious clouds 

Of heady murder, fpoil and villainy, 

If not, why, in a moment look to fee 

The blind and bloody foldier with foul hand 

Defile the locks of your fhrill-fhrieking daughters, 
Your fathers taken by the filver beards, 

And their moft reverend heads dafhed to the walls ; 
Your naked infants {pitted upon pikes, 

While the mad mothers with their howls confufed 
Do break the clouds; as did the wives of Jewry, 
At Herod’s bloody-hunting flaughter-men. 

What fay ye? Will ye yield, and this avoid ? 

Or, guilty in defence, be thus deftroyed ¢ 


What an horrid reprefentation is here given of 
the too general ftate of routed battle! A civil war 
excited among all the wild beafts of the foreft, could 
not afford fo fhocking a picture. No creature, but 


* Difperfe—The word in the Text is oer blow. _ The Commentator finds 
fault with the harfhnefs of the metaphor, but leaves it fo. I have ventured on 
this alteration, and have put the verb into the potential mood to preférve the 


metre of the line, 
one man, 
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man, joins cruelty with fiercenefs, or adds malice to 
rage! None, but the inhuman human favage, Man! 

The above defcription of a victorious enemy is 
too true aone, if hiftoric evidence can force reluctant 
credit— For war has its barbarous rights —or 
wrongs, rather—which neither humanity can prevent, 
nor difcipline reftrain, nor juftice punifh—War is 
its own legiflator, and victory to itfelf a law. 

“© It is War’s prize to take all ’vantages*.” 


SoC; EaN ee WiLL 


After the furrender of Harfleur, when Henry is on 
his march to Calais, he is met by Mountjoy, the 
French Herald, who delivers an infolent defiance 
from the king of France, requiring to know what 
ranfom he will compound to pay, for leave to retire 
alive out of the kingdom, to which he replies, 


Thou doft thy office fairly. Turn thee back, 

And tell thy king 1 do not feek him now, 

But could be willing to march on to Calais 

Without impeachment; for, to fay the /oorh +, 
Though ’tis no wifdom to confefs fo much 

Unto an enemy of craft and vantage, 

My people are with ficknefs much enfeebled, 

My numbers leffened, and thofe few I have, 

Almoft no better than fo many French ; . 

Who, when they were in health, I tell thee, Herald, 
I thought upon one pair of Englith legs 

Did march three Frenchmen—Yet, forgive me, God, 
That I do brag thus ! this your air of France 

Hath blown that vice in me ; I muft repent. 

Go, therefore. tell thy mafter, here I am— 

My ranfom is this frail and worthlefs trunk, 

My army but a weak and fickly guard ; 

Yet, God before, tell him we will come on, 

Though France himfelf, and fuch another neighbour, 
Stand in our way. There’s for thy labour, Mountjoy ; 
Go, bid thy maiter well advife himfelf— 

If we may pafs, we will; if we be hindered, 

We shall your tawny ground with your red blood 
Difcolour ; and fo, Mountjoy, fare you well. 

The fum of all our anfwer is but this: 

We would not Yeek a battle, as we are, 


* Henry VI. Third Part, + Sooth, an old Saxon word for truth. 
Yet, 
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Yet, as we are, we fay, we will not fhun it— 
So tell your matter — 


There is fomething extremely fine in Henry’s 
reply to the French gafconading taunt above. It 
is uncommon to meet with fo much carelefsnefs and 
courage in the fame character—There is no fuch 
defcription in hiftory, nor have many people, pro- 
bably, ever been acquainted with it among the living 
manners of men; and yet the reprefentation of it 
appears to be fo perfectly natural, that we mutt 
greatly admire the talents of a writer, who could 
thus realize, in effet, a mere idea. 

The bravery of Henry fcorned to deny the con- 
dition of his troops, either with regard to their 
health or numbers: thefe circumftances the enemy 
pretended to have been acquainted with already, or 
were determined to make an experiment of, at leaft; 
he therefore openly acknowledges the truth of his 
weak fituation; and this with the fame eafe and 
humour, as he would have delivered himfelf to 
Falftaff, had he been his aid-du-camp for the day. 

Upon his royal face there is no note, 

How dread an army have enrounded him *; 
But, at the fame time, he moft refolutely declares his 
purpofe of trying the event, at every hazard of 
life, claim, and liberty. 

The contemptuous farcafins he throws out, in this 
fpeech, againft the French nation, befides fhewing 
an admirable temper and compofure of mind in 
fuch difficult circumftances, convey alfo an apt re- 
partee to the fcornful infolence of the Dauphin ; who, 
in return to Henry’s demanding his right of fuc- 
ceffion to the crawn of France, fent him a parcel 
of tennis-balls to play with, in allufion to the flight 
repute of his former life and manners. Pertnefs is 
impertinence; but repartee has the /ex talionis, or law 


of retaliation, on its fide. 


* Chorus to AQ IV, 
Se 4 Shakefpeare 
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Shakefpeare has a great refemblance to Ariofto, 
whofe ftile had a mixture of humour, with fublimity 
in it. ‘The late ingenious Mr. Hawkins fays of the 
latter, ‘* His heroes are full of merriment in the 
“ midft of danger, and he feldom defcribes a battle, 


¢¢ without a jeft.” 
MAS ADT a 


The fame magnanimity of character in Henry, is 
difplayed throughout this Play. One of the in- 
ftances of it we may fee in this Scene, out of which 
alfo fome other things worthy of notice may be 
pickedup. The Reader will mark them as he perufes. 


The Englifh camp at Agincourt. 
Henry and Gloucefter. 


Henry. Glo’fler, ’tis true, that we are in great danger ; 
The greater, therefore, fhould our courage be. 


Enter Bedford. 


Good-morrow, brother Bedford—God Almighty ! 
There is fome foul of goodnefs in things evil, 
Would man obfervingly diflil it out ; 

For our bad neighbours make us early ftirrers, 
Which is both healthful, and good hufbandry. 
Befides, they are our outward coniciences, 

And preachers to us all ; admonifhing, 

That we fhould drefs us fairly for our end. 

Thus may we gather honey from the weed, 

And make a moral of the Devil himfelf. 


Enter Erpingham. 


Good morrow, old Sir Thomas Erpingham ; 
A good foft pillow for that good white head, 
Were better than a churlith turf of France. 
Erpingham. Net fo, my liege ; this lodging likes me better ; 
Since { may fay, now lie } like a king. 
Finry. ’TYis good for men to love their prefent pain, 
Upon example ; io the fpirit is eafed 5 
And when the mind is quickened, out of doubt, 
The organs, though detunét and dead before, 
Break up their drowfy grave, and newly move 
With cated flough *, and freth legerity. 


* Stough, The skin of a fnake, the cating of which was thought formerly 
to renew its vigour, : 


Lend 
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Lend me thy cloak, Sir Thomas. Brothers both, 
Commend me to the princes in our camp ; 

Do my good morrow to them, and anon, 

Defire them all to my pavilion, 


Gloucefter. We thall, my liege. 
Erpingham. Shall I attend your grace? 
Henry. No, my good knight, 
Go with my brothers to my lords of England, 


Iand my bofom mu debate awhile, 
And then I would no other company. 


Erpingham. The Lord in heaven blefs thee, noble Harry ! 
Henry. God a-mercy, old heart, thou fpeak’ft chearfully. 


SoS RNa Bate 


And again; his excellent compofure of mind is 
manifefted further, in this Scene; where he anfwers 
the challenges of the guards going their rounds, but 
without revealing himfelf. I fhall here prefent the 
intire paffage to the Reader, referring, as in the 
former inftance, the feveral parts of it which deferve 
obfervation, to his own apprehenfion. 

Henry going out, enter Bates and Williams, two 
Soldiers : 

Williams. Who goes there ? 

Henry. A friend. 

Williams. Under what Captain ferve you ? 

Henry, Under Sir Thomas Erpingham. 


Williams. A good old commander, and a moft kind gentleman. 
I pray you, what thinks he of our eftate ? 

Henry. Even as men wrecked upon a fand, that look to be 
wathed off the next tide. 

Rates. He hath not told his thought to the king ? 

Henry. No ; nor is it meet he fhould; for, though I fpeak it to 
you, J] think the king is but a man, as | am—The violet {mells to 
him, as it doth tome; ail his fenfes have but human conditions. 
His ceremonies Jaid by, in his nakednefs he appears but a man ; 
and though his affections are higher mounted than ours, yet when 
they ftoop, they ftoop with the like wing ; therefore, when he fees 
reafon of fears, as we do, his fears, ont of doubt, be of the fame 
relifh as ours are; yet in reajon no man fhould poffefs him with any 
appearance of fear, Icft he, by fhewing it, fhould dithearten his 
army. 

Bates. 
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Bates. He may fhew what outward courage he will; but, I 
believe, as cold a night as ’tis, he could wifh himfelf in the 
Thames up to the neck; and fo I would he were, and I by him, 
at all adventures, fo we were quit here. 


Henry. By my troth, I will fpeak my confcience of the king ; 
I think he would not wifh himfelf any where, but where he is. 


Bates. ‘Then would he were here alone; fo fhould he be fure 
to be ranfomed, and many poor men’s lives faved. 


Henry. dare fay you love him not fo ill to wifh him here alone, 
however you fpeak this to feel other men’s minds. Methinks, I 
could not die any where fo contented, as in the king’s company ; 
his caufe being juft, and his quarrel honourable. 


Wilkams. That’s more than we know. 


Bates. Ay, or more than we fhould feek after; for we know 
enough, if we know we are the king’s fubjects; if his caufe be 
wrong, our obedience to the king wipes the crime of it out of us. 


Williams. But if the caufe be not good, the king himfelf hath 
a heavy reckoning to make; when all thofe legs, and arms, and 
heads, chopped off in a battle, fhall join together at the latter day, 
and cry all, we died at fuch a place; fome {wearing, fome crying 
for afurgeon, fome upon their wives left poor behind them, fome 
upon the cebts they owe, fome upon their children rawly left. I 
am afeared there are few die wel], that fall in battle; for how can 
they charitably difpofe of any thing, when blood is their argument ? 
Now, if thefe men do not die well, it will be a black matter for 
the king, that led them to it, whom to difobey were againft all 
proportion of fubjection, 

Henry. So, if a fon that is fent by his father about merchandize, 
do fall into fome lewd action, and mifcarry, the imputation of his 
wickednefs, by your rule, fhould be impofed upon the father thac 
fent him; or, if a fervant under his mafter’s command, tranfporting 
a fum of money, be affailed by robbers, and die in many irrecon- 
ciled iniquities, you may call the bufinefs of the mafter the author 
of the fervant’s damnation. But this is not fo—The king is not 
bound to anfwer the particular endings of his foldiers, the father 
of his fon, nor the matter of his fervant; for they purpofe not their 
deaths, when they purpofe their fervices. Befides, there is no 
king, be his caufe never fo fpotlefs, if it come to the arbitrament 
of fwords, can try it with all unfpotted foldiers. Some, perad- 
venture, have on them the guilt of premeditated and contrived 
murder ; fome of beguiling virgins with the broken feals of per- 
jury ; fome making the wars their bulwark, that have before gored 
the gentle bofom of peace with pillage and robbery. Now, if 
thefe men have defeated the law, and out-run native punifhment, 
though thev can out-frip men, they have no wings to fy from God, 
War is his beadle, war is his vengeance; fo that herein men are 
punifhed, for before-breach of the king’s law, in the king’s quarrel 

now— 
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now—-Where they feared death, they have borne life away ; and 
where they would be fafe, they perifh. Then, if they die unpro- 
vided, no more is the king guilty of their damnation, than he was 
before guilty of thofe impieties for which they are now vifited. 
Every fubject’s duty is the king’s, but every fubjeét’s foul is his own 
'Uherefore thould every foldier, in the wars, do as every fick man ie 
his bed, wafh every moth out of his confcience ; and, dying fo 
ceath is to him an advantage ; or, not dying, the time was blefledly 
toit, wherein fuch preparation was gained ; and to him that efcapes 
it were not fin to think that, making God fo free an offer, he ae 
him out-live that day to fee his greatneis, and to teach others how 
they ihould prepare. 

Willams. Tis certain that every man that dies ill, the ill is 
»pon his own head; the king is not to aniwer for it. 


In the continuation of this Scene, Williams quar- 
rels with the king, ftill unknown, and they exchange 
gages with each other, to fight on their next inter- 
view. Henry does all this in fport; and I fhould 
not have brought it forward to the Reader’s view, 
but that this particular is alluded to, jut now, in 
the Sixteenth Scene of this Aét. 


SeAGy ea de te a VE 


The following beautiful fpeech is replete with 
fine reflection, rich language, and poetical imagery. 
It immediately follows the above dialogue, when the 
foldiers quit the Scene, and is a meditation naturally 
arifing from the argument there difcuffed. 


Henry /olus. 


Upon the king ! let us our lives, our fouls, 

Our debts, our careful wives, our children, and 

Our fins, lay on the king ; he muft bear all. 

O hard condition, and twin-born with greatnefs, 

Subject to breath of every tool, whofe fenfe 

No more can feel, but his own wringing ! 

What infinite heart-eafe muft kings neglect, 

That private men enjoy ! And what have kings, 

That private have not too, fave ceremony ? 

Save general ceremony ? 

And what art thou, thou idol ceremony ? 

What kind of God art thou, that fuffereft more 

Of mortal griefs, than do thy worfhippers ? 

What are thy rents ? What are thy comings in? 
O ceremony, 
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O ceremony, fhew me but thy worth ; 

What is thy foul, O adoration ? 

Art'thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men? 

Wherein thou art lefs happy, being feared, 

‘Than they in fearing. 

What drink’ft thou oft, inftead of homage fweet, 
But poifoned flattery ? O, be fick, great greatnefs, 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

"Think’ft thou the fiery fever will go out, 

With titles biown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 
Can’ft thou, when thou command’tt the beggar’s knee, 
Command the health of it? No, thou proud dream, 
‘That playeft fo fubtly with a king's repofe ; 

Tam a king that find thee; and I know 

*Tis not the balm, the {ceptre, and the ball, 

The fword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The entre-tiffued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farfed* title running ’fore the king, 

"Uhe throne he fits on, nor the tide of pomp, 
That beats upon the high fhore of this world ; 
No, not all thefe thrice-gorgeous ceremonies, 

Not all thefe laid in bed majettical, 

Can fleep fo foundly as the wretched flave, 

Who with a body filled, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to reft, crammed with diftrefsful bread, 
Never fees horrid night, the child of hell, 

But like a lacquey, from the rife to fet, 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 

Sleeps in Elyfium ; next day, after dawn, 

Doth rife and help Hyperion + to his horfe ; 

And follows fo the ever-running year, 

With profitable labour, to his grave. 

And, but for ceremony, fach a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil, and nights with fleep, 
Hath the fore-hand and vantage of a king. 

The flave, a member of the country’s peace, 
Enjoys it; but in gro brain little wots, 

What watch the king keeps to maintain the peace, 
Whofe hours the peafant beft advantages. 


What is, indeed, the fuperior ftate of kings, but 
greater pomp, anxiety, and danger ! 


* Farfed Signifies puffed or tumid. + The morning ftar. 


SCENE 
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Sines sb gtIN oe tat, ka 


Henry makes a good prayer here, juft before the 
engagement ; in the firft part of which is expreffed a 
proper theological fenfe, in the referring all events 
to the difpofition of Providence; but in the latter 
end of it, the Popifh do&trine of Commutation, the 
making atonement for mifdeeds by pious aéts, with- 
a poreye the juftice of Retribution, is fully fet 
orth. 


Henry. O God of battles! fteel my foldiers hearts ; 
Poffefs them not with fear; take from them now 
The fenfe of reckoning, left the oppofed numbers 
Pluck their hearts from them——Not to day, O Lord, 
O not to day, think not upon the fault 
My father made in compatling the crown. 

I Richard’s body have interred new, 

And on it have beftowed more contrite tears, 
Than from it iffued forced drops of blood, 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a-day their withered hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood ; and IJ have built 
Two chauntries, where the fad and folemn prietts 
Sing ftill for Richard’s foul. More will I do; 
Though all that I can do is nothing worth, 

Since that my penitence comes after all, 
Imploring pardon, 


SCENE VII. 


The brifk, prefumptuous, and gafconading {pirit 
of the French nation, is well expofed in the 
following Scene, laid in their camp, juft before the 
action. 

Te Dauphin, Duke of Orleans, Rambures, &c. 
Orleans. The fun doth gild our armour; up, my lords. 
Dauphin. Montex cheval—My horfe, valet, lacquey, ha! 
Orleans. O brave fpirit! 

Enter Conftable. 
Now, my lord Con ftable ? 
Conftable. Wark, how our fteeds for prefent fervice neigh ! 


Dauphin, 
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Dauphin. Mount them, and make incifion in their fides, 
That their hot blood may fpin in Englifh eyes, 
And daunt them with fuperfluous courage. Ha! 
Rambures. What, will you have them weep our horfes’ bloo 
How fhall we, then, behold their natural tears ? 


Entcr a Meffenger. 


Meffenger. The Engtifh are embattled, you French peers, 


Confiable. To horfe! ye gallant princes, ftrait to horfe ! 
Do but behold yon poor and ftarved band, 
And your fair fhew fhall fuck away their fouls, 
Leaving them but the fhales * and hufks of men. 
There is not work enough for all our hands, 
Scarce blood enough in all their fickly veins, 
To give each naked curtle-ax a ftain, 
That our French gallants fhall to-day draw out, 
And fheath for lack of fport. Let’s but blow on them, 
The vapour of our valour will o’erturn them ; 
’Tis pofitive ’gainft all exception, lords, 
‘That our fuperfluous Jacqueys and our peafants, 
Who in unneceflary action fwarm 
fxbout our {quares of battle, were enow 
To purge this field of fuch a hilding + foe; 
Though we upon this mountain’s bafis by, 
‘Took ftand for idle contemplation ; 
But that our honours muft not. What’s to fay ? 
A very little, little, let us do, 
And all is done. Then let the trumpet found 
The tucket-fonance, and the note to mount ; 
For our approach ‘hall fo much dare the field, 
That England thall couch down in fear, and yield |}. 


Enter Grandpree. 


Grandpree. Why do ye ftay fo long, my lords of France ? 
Yon ifland carrions, defperate of their bones, 
Ill-favouredly become the morning field ; 

Their ragged curtains poorly are let loofe, 

And our air fhakes them paffing fcornfully. 

Big Mars feems bankrupt in their beggared hoft, 

And faintly through a rufty bever peeps ; 

The horfemen fit like fixed candlefticks, 

With torch-ftaves in their hands ; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips ; 
‘The gum down-roping from their pale dead eyes ; 


* Shale, corrupt Englith for fhell. 

+ Hilding, mean, or contemptible, 

|| The words marked in Italics, in thefe three laft lines, are borrowed from 
the {porting phrafe, particularly faiconzy, to exprefs a fcorn of the Englith forces. 


And 
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And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal-bit + 
Lies foul with chewed grafs, ftill and motionlefs ; 
And their executors, the knavith crows, 
Fly o’er them, all impatient for their hour. 
Defcription cannot fuir itfelf in words, 
To demonftrate the life of fuch a battle, 
In life fo livelefs as it thews itfelf, 
Conftable. They’ve {aid their prayers, and they wait for death. 


Dauphin. Shall we go fend them dinners and freth {uits, 
And give their fatting horfes provender, 
And after fight them ? 


Grandpree’s defcription, given here, of a fatigued, 
difpirited, and weather-beaten hoft is moft mafterly 
drawn, in the true pidturefque ftile, in the above 
paflage; and if the French had fought, on that 
memorable day, but as well as Shakefpeare has 
made them {peak upon the occafion, England might 
not, perhaps, have numbered France among the 
titles of its crown. 


Deke ON” VI. 


The gallant fpirit of a foldier is nobly fet forth 
in this fcene, which, were it founded merely in the 
imagination of the poet, would not be fo material 
to be remarked upon; but being grounded on hif- 
toric fact, ought to be taken notice of for the ho- 
nour of our Englifh heroe. 


Henry and Weftmorland, 


Wefimorland. © that we now had here 
But one ten thoufand of thofe men in England, 
That do no work to-day * ! 


King. What's he that withes fo ? 
My coufin Weftmorland ? No, my fair coufin, 
If we are marked to die, we are enow 
To do our country lofs; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater fhare of honour, 
God’s will! I pray thee wifh not one man more, 
By Jove, I am not covetous of gold, ° 
Nor careI who doth feed upon my cof; 


+ A curb bridle, 
* The battle of Agincourt was fought on St, Crifpian’s day, a great feftival then 
obferved in England, 
Ie 
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It yerns me not if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my defires ; 
Butfit be a fin to covet honour, 

i am the moft offending foul alive. 

No, faith, my lord, with not a man from England— 
God’s peace! I would not lofe fo great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would fhare from me, 
For the beft hopes Ihave. Don’t with one more ; 
Rather proclaim it, Weftmorland, through my hoft, 
‘That he who hath no ftomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his paffport fhall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purfe. 

We would not die in that man’s company, 

That fears his fellowfhip to die with us. 

This day is called the feaft of Crifpian— 

He that outlives this day, and comes fafe home, 
Will ftand a tip-toe when this day is named, 

And roufe him at the name of Crifpian. 

He that fhall live this day, and fee old age, 

Will yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours, 

And fay, To-morrow is Saint Crifpian ; 

Then will he ftrip his fleeve, and fhew his fears. 
Old men forget, yet fhall not all forget, 

But they’ll remember, with advantages ft, 

What feats they did that day. ‘Then fhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouths as houfhold words, 

Harry the king, Bedford, and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salifbury and Glo’fter *, 

Be in their flowing cups frefhly remembered. 

This ftory fhail the good man teach his fon, 

And Crifpin Crifpian fhall ne’er go by, 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it fhall be remembered ; 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he, to-day, that fheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother; be he ne’er fo vile, 

This day fhall gentle his condition. 

And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 

Shall think themfelves accurfed they were not here, 
And hold their manhoods cheap while any fpeaks, 
That fought with us upon faint Crifpian’s day. 


The latter part of this fpeech, though fomewhat 
too declamatory, contains many of thofe reflections 


{t With advantages. Magnifying their own prowefs. 
™ Shakefpeare feems to have made the king purpofely leave the name of We‘t- 
morland out of thisilluftrious roll, from a pique at his having wished for additional 


forces, or more probably to preferve the chaftity of hiftoric enumeration; as he had 
not diftinguithed himfelf in the ation, woes 


and 
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and confiderations, which ufed, formerly, to infpire 
our troops with courage, while that virtuous and 
noble {pirit was yet retained among our brave an- 
ceftors, which led them to refpeét what their country 
or pofterity might think or fay of them. 


» CiESN E IX: 


The tenor of Henry’s charaéter is {till finely pre- 
ferved, in the following paflage; which, as his caufe 
was juft, and that his magnanimitv and refolution 
fo happily bore him through the infinite odds of op- 
pofition, deferves well to be obferved upon. 

When the two armies are juft on the point of join- 
ing battle, the French Herald comes again to the 
Englifh camp, repeating the fame challenge as before 
from the Conftable, requiring to know what terms 
the king would propofe for his ranfom ; as fuppofing 
him already a captive. 


Henry. I pray thee, bear my former anfwer back. 
Bid them achieve me, and then fell my bones. 
Good God! why fhould they mock poor fellows thus ? 
The man that once did fell the lion’s kin, 

While the beatt lived, was killed with hunting him. 
And many of our bodies fhall, no doubt, 

Find native graves; upon the which I truft, 

Shall witnefs live, in brafs, of this day’s work. . . 
Let me {peak proudly ; tell the Conftable, 

We are but warriors for the working day * ; 

Our gaynefs, and our gilt, are all befmirched 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 

There’s not a piece of feather + in our hoft— 

Good argument, I hope, we will not fly ; 

And time hath worn us into flovenry 

But by the mafs, our hearts are in the trim ; 

And my poor foldiers tell me, yet ere night 
They’ll be in frefher robes, or they will pluck 

The gay new coats o’er the French foldiers heads, 
And turn them out of fervice. If they do, 

As, if God pleafe, they fhall, my ranfom then 
Will foon be levyed—Herald, fave thy labour ; 


* We have no holiday change of apparel to put on, We are men about our 
bufinefs. 


A foldier’s plume, 
teers 7 Come 
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Come thou no more for ranfom, gentle Herald ;_ 
They fhall have none, I fwear, but thefe my Joints 5 
Which if they have as I will leave ’em them, 

Shall yield them littlkk—Tell the Conftable. 


SoC ReNGE abe 


Here follows a noble example of bravery, friend- 
fhip, loyalty, and compofure of mind—in fine, of 
every manly excellence and virtue, moft beautifully 
defcribed in the recital of one fhort and fingle action 
on the field of battle. 


Henry and Exeter. 


Henry. Well have we done, thrice valiant countrymen. 
But all’s not done, the French yet keep the field. 


Exeter. The Duke of York commends him to your majefty, 
Henry. Lives he, good uncle? Thrice within this hour 

I faw him down, thrice up again, and fighting, 

From helmet to the {pur all bleeding o’er. 


Exeter. In which array, brave foldier, doth he lie, 
Larding the plain ; and by his bloody fide, 
Yoke-tellow to his honour-owing wounds, 

The noble earl of Suffolk alfo lies. 

Suffolk fir died, and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay infteeped, 
And takes him by the beard, kiffes the gafhes 
That bloodily did yawn upon his face, 

And cries aloud, ‘* Tarry, my coufin Suffolk, 

«© My foul fhall thine keep company to heaven— 
** Tarry, {weet foul, for mine, then fly a-breaft ; 
‘* As in this glorious and wel!-foughten field 

** We kept together in our chivalry.” 

Upon thefe words, I came and cheered him up ; 
He {miled me in the face, gave me his hand, 
And witha feeble gripe, fays, ‘* Dear my lord, 
** Commend my fervice to my fovereign.” 

So did he turn, and over Suffolk’s nec 

He threw his wounded arm, and kiffed his lips, 
And fo efpoufed to death, with blood he fealed 

A teftament of noble ending love. 

The pretty and {weet manner of it, forced 
Thofe waters from me, which I would have ftopped ; 
But I had not fo much of man in me, 

But all my mother came into my eyes, 

And gave me up to tears, 


ETenry. 
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Henry. blame you not ; 
For hearing this, I muit perforce compound 
With miftful eyes, or they will iffue too— [42 Alarm. 
But hark, what new alarum is this fame ? 


The Poet has moft judicioufly interrupted Henry’s 
fpeech, in this critical place. It would have been 
expected from him to have faid fomething more, upon 
fo interefting an occafion; and yet it would have 
been impoffible to have carried either fentiment or 
expreflion higher than Exeter had juft done, on the 
fame fubject. Shakefpeare has herein imitated the 
addrefs of Timanthes, who, in his picture of the fa- 
crifice of Iphigenia, covers her father’s head with a 
veil, 

ukseis IN OLY. 

Henry, Iwas not angry, fince I came to France, 
Until this inftant. Take a trumpet, Herald, 
Ride thou unto the horfemen on yon hill ; 

If they will fight with us, bid them come down, 
Or void the field ; they do offend our fight ; 

If they'll do neither, we will come to them, 
And make them fker away, as fwift as ftones 
Enforced from the old Affyrian flings. 


The firft fentence in the above fpeech, is one 
among the many inftances in which Shakefpeare has 
manifefted his thorough knowledge in human nature, 
Henry atts with an heroic refolution during the whole 
of this perilous conflict, and replies with a daring 
and carelefs fpirit to all the infolence and contempt 
of a powerful enemy; but he expreffes no rage, nor 
betrays the leaft manner of refentment, throughout. 
The dangers and difficulties of his fituation required 
the utmoft command and prefervation of his temper. 
Diftrefs and affliction are fovereign fpecifics for the 
pride and fiercenefs of man’s nature. But thefe re- 
ftraints being now removed, by his victory, he begins 
to yield the rein a little to paffion, upon feeing the 
obftinacy of the enemy {till continuing after their 
defeat. 


T 2 SCENE 
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SCENE XVI. 


Here; the paffage hinted above, from the latter 
part of the Fourth Scene in this Aét, comes to be 
cleared up, when the foldier finds that the unknown 
perfon he had engaged to fight with was his king. 
Upon this occafion he makes an apology for himfelf, 
which may have its ufe in being extended to a general 
reflection, applicable to ali the fuperior ranks of life ; 
That thofe who demean themfelves below their cha- 
racter or dignity, can have no right to challenge that 
refpect from the world, which they might otherwife 
be intitled to. 

Henry and the Soldier. 

Henry. How canft thou make me fatisfa¢tion ? 


Soldier. All offences, my lord, come from the heart ; never came 
any from mine, that might offend your majefty. 

Henry. Tt was ourfelf thou didft abufe. 

Soldier. Your majefty came not like yourfelf; you appeared to 
me but as 4 common man ; witnefs the night, your garments, your 
Jowlinefs; and what your highnefs fuffered under that fhape, I be- 
feech you take it for your fault, and not mine; for had you been 
as [ took you for, I made no offence ; therefore, I befeech your 
highnefs, pardon me. 


SCE N E SXVII-: 


‘Henry preferves the fame fpirit of piety after his 
victory, as he had expreffed juft before the action, 
in Scene the Sixth of this Act; in imputing his fuc- 
cefs to the arm and protection of Omnipotence alone. 


Henry, Exeter, and Fluellin. 


Henry. © God! thy arm was here! 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Afcribe we all. When without ftratagem, 
Rut in plain fhock and even play of battle, 
Was ever known fo great, and little lofs, 
On one part, and on vother? Take it, God, 
For it is only thine. 

Exeter. ’Tis wonderful ! 


Henry. Come, go we in proceffion to the village s 
And be it death proclaimed through our hoft, 
To boaft of this, or take that praife from God, 
Which is his only, 


Flucllin, 
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Fluellin, - Is it not lawful, an pleafe your majefty, to tell how 
many are killed ? 


Henry. Yes, captain, but with this acknowledgment, 
That God fought for us. 


A-Gek- ei, S:G: BN: EB. lil, 


In this Scene, a congrefs is held between the 
Englifh and French, which is opened by the duke of 
Burgundy with a declamatory reprefentation of a 
country during a {tate of war, which moves me more 
even than the defcription of a battle would do. The 
barbarous fcene here fet forth, is more general and 
permanent.—The latter paflage, which mentions the 
condition of uneducated youth, is by much the moft 
affecting part of the picture. The former damage, 
by labour, money, and a good harveft, may be re- 
paired, but neither induftry, mines, nor lefs than an 
age, can retrieve the other lofs. 


Burgundy. Since then my office hath fo far prevailed, 
That face to face, aad royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted, let it not difgrace me, 
If I demand before this royal view, 
What rub, or what impediment there is, 
Why that the naked, poor, and mangled peace, 
Dear nurfe of arts, plenties, and joyfl births, 
Should not, in this beft garden of the world, 
Our fertile France, put up her lovely vifage ? 
Alas ! fhe hath from France too long been chafed 3 
And all her hufbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility. 
Her vine, the merry chearer of the heart, 
Unpruned dies3 her hedges even pleached, 
Like prifoners wildly over-grown with hair, 
Put forth difordered twigs; her fallow leas*, 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon, while that the coulter rufts, 
‘That fhould deracinate fuch favagery ; 
The even mead, that erft brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green clover, 
Wanting the fcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idlenefs ; and nothing teems, 
But hateful docks, rough thiftles; keckfies, burs, 
Lofing both beauty and utility ; 
And all our vineyards, fallows, meads, and hedges, 
Defetive in their nurtures, grow to wildnefs. 


® Leas, inclofed grounds. 
£980) Even 
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Even fo our houfes, and ourfelves, our children, 
Have loft, or do not learn, for want of time, 
The {ciences that fhould become our country ; 
But grow like favages, as foldiers will, 

That nothing do but meditate on blood, : 

To {wearing and ftern looks, diffufed * attire, 
And every thing that feems unnatural. 


* * * 


When a council is felected to retire apart, and 
confer upon the preliminaries of peace, the queen 
of France, who is prefent at the treaty, is afked by 
Henry, whether fhe chufes to go with the plenipo- 
tentiaries, or would ftay where fhe is ? 

Label, Our gracious brother, I will go with them ; 

Haply a woman’s voice may do fome good, 
When articles too nicely urged be ftood on. 

What Habel fays upon this occafion is very true. 
Men may be fometimes too fturdy with one another, 
even in matters of mere punétilio, or of trifling 
concern; each too proud or obftinate to recede, 
when the interpofition of a woman may remove the 
difficulty, or compofe the ferment, without either of 
the parties appearing to give up to the other. 

The interfering of a woman, in difputes between 
men, 1s feldom an indifferent matter. It generally 
renders them either more gentle, or more refractory. 


5 (OSE iN TE IV. 

Shakefpeare appears to be fo fond of the perfon- 
age of Henry, that though he has already raifed 
him to the higheft pitch in our admiration and 
efteem, he continues to recommend him to ts ftill 
further, by introducing him in a new character and 
fituation, that of a lover and a ccourtier. He did the 
fame for Falftaff before, in the Merry Wives of 
Windior, at the requeft of Queen Elizabeth; but 
here he enters a volunteer in the fervice. Had any 
other writer ventured on fuch an attempt, he would 
have rendered him a quite different man from him- 

* Diffufed for flovenly, 

felf, 
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felf, as Racine has mi/reprefented Achilles ; but Henry 
continues to be the fame perfon ftill, only appearing 
In new circumiftances; the fame humour, playful 
{pirit, and carelefs eafe, remain in his courtfhip, as 


may be feen in his rallying of Falftaff, replying to 
Mountjoy, or exchanging gages with the foldier. 

It is neceffary to tranfcribe the intire dialogue be- 
tween him and his miftrefs, to {upport my obferva- 
tion, as well as for the entertainment of my Reader, 


Henry, Catharine, and a French Lady. 


Henry. Fair Catharine, moft fair, 
Will you vouchfafe to teach a foldier terms, 
Such as will enter at a lady’s ear, 

And plead his love-fuit to her gentle heart ? 

Catharine. Your majefty fhall mock at me, I cannot {peak your 
England. 

Henry. , fair Catharine, if you will love me foundly with your 
French heart, I will be glad to hear you confefs it brokenly with 
your Englifh tongue. Do you like me, Kate ? 

Catharine. Pardonnez moy. cannot tell what is /:ke me. 

Henry. An angel is like you, Kate, and you are like an angel, 

Catharine. Que dit il, que je fuis femblable a les anges? 

Lady. Oui, vrayment, fauve votre grace, ainfi dit il, 

Flenry. I {aid fo, dear Catharine, and I muft not bluth to affirm it. 


Catharine. O, bon Ditty les langues des hommes font pleines de trom- 


peries. 
Henry. What fays fhe, fair one? that tongues of men are full of 


deceit ? 
Lady. Ouy, dat de tongues of de mans is be full of deceits. Dat 


is de princefs. 

Henry. The princefs is the better Englifh woman. I’faith, Kate, 
my wooing is fit for thy underftanding ; I am glad thou canit {peak 
no better Englith ; for, if thou could’ft, thou would find’ft me fuch a 
plain king, that thou would’it think I had fold my farm, to buy a 
crown, I know no ways to mince it in Jove, but directly to fay, 7 
love you ; then, if you urge further than to fay, do you, m faith? L 
wear out my fuit. Give me your anfwer; i’faith do ; and fo clap 
hands, and a bargain. How fay you, lady? 

Catharine. Sauf votre honneur, me underftand well. 

Henry. Marry, if you put me to verfes, or to dance for your fake, 
Kate, why you undid me; for the one l have neither words, nor 
meafure ; and for the other, 1 have as little addrefs. If I could 

T4 win 
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win a lady at leap-frog, or by volting * into my faddle, with my 
armour on my back, under the correction of bragging be it 
Spoken, ‘I fhould quickly leap into matrimony. Or if | might buf- 
fet for my love, or bound my horfe for her favours, I could lay on 
like a butcher, and fit like a jack-a-napes +, never off. But, before 
God, Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gafp out my eloquence, 
nor have I cunning in proteftation ; only downright oaths, which I 
never ufe, till urged, and never break, for urging t. If thou canit 
love a fellow of this temper, Kate, whofe tace is not worth fun- 
burning, that never looks in his glafs for love of any thing he fees 
there, let thine eye be thy cook. I fpeak plain foldier; if thou 
canft love me fer this, take me; if not, to fay to thee that [ fhall 
die, ’tis true; but for thy love, by the Lord, no; yet I love thee 
too. And while thou liveft, Kate, take a fellow of plain and un- 
coined § conitancy, for he perforce muft do thee right, becaufe he 
hath not the gift to woo in other places ; for thofe fellows of infinite 
tongue, that can rhyme themfelves into ladies favours, they dv al- 
ways reafon themfelves out again ||. What? a [peaker is but a pra- 
ter; arhyme is but a ballad ; a good leg will fall, a ftraight back 
will ftoop, a black beard will turn white, a curled pate will grow 
bald, a fair face will wither, a full eye will wax hollow ; buta 
good heart, Kate, is the fan and the moon ; or rather the fun, and 
not the moon ; for it fhines bright, and never changes, but keeps 
his courfe truly. If thou would’it have fuch a one, take me; take 
a foldier ; take aking. And what fay’ft thou then to my love? 
Speak, my fair, and fairly, I pray thee. 


Catharine. Is it poffible dat I fhould love de enemy of France ? 


Henry. No, it is not poflible that you fhould love the enemy of 
France, Kate; but in loving me you fhould love the friend of 
France ; for I Jove France fo well, that I will not part with a village 
of its I will have it all mine; and, Kate, when France is mine, 
and I am yours, then yours is France, and you are mine. 


Catharine. I cannot tell vat is dat. 


Henry, No, Kate? I will tell thee in French, which I am fure 
will hang upon my tongue, like a bride abouther hufband’s neck, 


* Volting, for vaulting. I have taken the liberty of fpelling the word fo, to 
diftinguifh it from the builder’s term, according to an obfervation I have made on 
it, in another place, Yo volt comes from woltiger, to fy; and it is not pedantry 
to ftick clofely to an etymology, when a deviation from it confounds the fenfe, 
See Series of Letters, vol. vi. page 45. 

+ A monkey. 

} This paffage was fo clear to all the Commentators, I fuppofe, that they have 
not given usany note upon it; but 1 think it needs explanation, The fenfe of it 
Ltake tobe this: I never {wear, except when urged by paffion 3 but the oath once 
taken, I never urge the rafhnefs of it as an excufe for its breach, 

4 By this epithet, the poet means to compare fincerity to uilion-gold, before it 
is alloyed for cuinage. The editors differ about the word, but Shakefpeare explains 
it in this fenfe, before he finithes the fentence---becaufe be bath not the gift to woe 
in other places---or gold is not fo current as when turned into /pecie. 

|| Reafon themfelves out again, The finding f{uccefs fo eafy, tempts them to pur 
fue more conquefts, forfaking their former. 

hardly 
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hardly to be fhook off — Quand jay le* poffefion de France, &S 
quand vous avez le poffefion de moi—Let me fee—What then? St. 
Dennis be my fpeed !—Done votre ef France, &F vous ctes miennes 
Tt is as eafy for me, Kate, to conquer the kingdom, as to fpeak fo 
much more French, I fhall never move thee in French, unlefs it 
be to laugh at me. 


Catharine. Sauf votre honneur, le Francois gue vous parler off 
eneilleu- que ? Anglois leque! je parle. 


Henry. No, faith, it’s not, Kate; but thy {peaking of my 
tongue, and | thine, moit truly falfely, muft needs be granted to 
be much at one. But, Kate, doft thou underftand fo much Englith ? 
Canft thou love me? 


Catharine. I cannot tell. 


Henry. Can any of your neighbours tell, Kate? I'll afk them. 
Come, I know thou loveft me; and at night when you come into 
your clofet, you’ll queftion this gentlewoman about me; and I 
know, Kate, you will to her difpraife thofe parts in me, that you 
like bet ; but, good Kate, mock me mercifully ; the rather, gentle 
Princefs, becaute I love thee cruelly, If ever thou beeft mine, Kate, 
as I have faving faith within me tells me thou fhalt, I get thee 
with fambling +, and thou muft, therefore, needs prove a good 
foldier -breeder—Shall not thou and I, between St. Dennis and Ste 
George, compound a boy half French, half Englifh, that fhall go 
to Conftantinople, and take the Turk by the beard? Shall we not ? 
What fay’it thou, my fair Flower-de-Luce, 


Catharine. I donot know dat. 


Henry. No, "tis hereafter to know, but now to promife. Do 
but now promife, Kate, you will endeavour for your French part 
of fuch a boy; and, for my Engle moiety, take the word of a 
king and a bachelor. How anfwer you, le plus belle Cathsrine du 
monde, mon tres chere &S divine deeffe? 


Catharine, Your majeftee ave faufe French enough to deceive 
de moft fage damoifel t dat is en France. 


Henry. Now, fy upon my falfe French; by mine honour, in 
true Englifh, 1 love thee, Kate ; by which honour I dare not fivear 
thou loveft me; yet my blood begins to flatter me that thou doft, 
notwithftanding the poor and untempting effect of my vifage. 
Now, befhrew my father’s ambition, he was thinking of civil 
wars when he got me ; therefore was I created with a ftubborn out- 
fide, with an afpeét of iron, that when I come to woo ladies, I 
fright them ; but in faith, Kate, the elder I wax, the better I fhall 


* Le, for /a, Henry is made to {peak falfe French, throughout, to humour 
Kate’s falfe Englith, p 

t Scambling, riotoufly—Alluding to the war which was the prelude to his 
courtthip, 

t 1 have {pelt the word as I found it in the Text, 


appear. 
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appear. My comfort is, that old age, that ill layer up of beauty, 
can do no more fpoil upon my face. Thou haft me, if thou haft 
me, at the worft; and thou fhalt wear me, if thou wear me, better 
and better ; and therefore, tell me, moft fair Catharine, will you 
have me? Put off your maiden bluthes, avouch the thoughts of 
your heart, with the looks of an emprefs; take me by the hand, 
and fay, Harry of England, Iam thine; which word thou thalt 
no fooner blefs mine ear withal, but I will tell thee aloud, England 
is thine, Irelandis thine, France is thine, and Henry Plantagenet 
is thine ; who, though I fpeak it before his face, if he be not fel- 
low with the beft king, thou shalt find the beft king of good fellows. 
Come, your anfwer in broken mufic ; for thy voice is mufic, and 
thy Englihh broken—Therefore, queen of all, Catharine, break 
thy mind to me in broken Englifh, wilt thou have me? 

Catharine. Dat is as it fhall pleafe /e roy mon pere. 

Henry. Nay, it will pleafe him well, Kate—It thall pleafe 
him, Kate. 

Catharine. Den it fhall alfo content me. 

Henry, Upon that I kifs your hand, and call you my queen, 

Catharine. Laiffiz, mon Seigneur, laiffex, laiff!ez—Ma foy, je ne 
weux point que vous abaiffiex vofire grandeur, en baifant la main de 
wotre indigne ferviteure™ 3 excufee moy, je vous fupplie, mon tres 
puiffant Seigneur. 

Henry. Then I will kifs your lips, Kate. 

Catharine. Les dames S demoifelles ne faut pas etre baifees devans 
leur nopges—Il neff pas la coutume de France. 

Hinry. Madam my interpreter, what fays fhe? 

Lady, Dat it is not be de fafhon pour les ladies of France—I cannot 
tell what is daifer, en Enplifh. 

Henry. To kifs, Mademoi/elle. 

Lady. Your majefty entendre better que moy. 

Henry, ”Tis not a fafhion for the maids of France to kifsy 
before they are married, would fhe fay ? 

Lady. Ouy, vrayement. 

Henry. O, Kate, nice cuftoms curtfie to great folks. Dear 
Kate, you and [ cannot be confined within the weak lift of a 
country’s fafhion—We are the makers of manners, Kate ; and the 
liberty + that follows our places, flops the mouth of all find-faults ; 
asT will do yours for the upholding the nice fafhion of your 
country, in denying mea kifs—Therefore—patiently, and yicld- 
ing—[Kifing b-r.] You have witchcraft in your lips, Kate ; there 
is more eloquence in a touch of them, than in all the tongues of 


* There is no fuch modern French word, in the feminine gendor, 
+ The privileges, or authority of fuperior rank. 


the 
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the French council ; and they would fooner perfwade Harry of 
England, than a general petition of monarchs, Here comes your 
father, 

In the laft paffage of the foregoing dialogue, 
Henry affords a good fubject for reflection, where 
he {peaks of the powerful influence of kings over 
the manners of a people. The maxim appears to 
be plaufible, but is not true, in every refpect. Rank 
and example alone, will not be {ufficient for this 
effect, unfupported by dignity and precept. It is not 
enough for a prince to aét well himfelf, and intend 
well to morals—He muft form a purpofe for their 
fupport, and be active in his general, as well as 
private, capacity. A fovereign, indeed, has it in 
his power, whenever it is in his will, moft effectually 
to encourage virtue, and difcourage vice, if he chufes 
to make this object the rule of his polity. This would 
be the fureft and fafeft method of rendering himfelf 
abfolute ; for as poor Cardinal Wolfey fays—upon 
a maxim too late difcovered— 

“* Corruption wins not more than honefty.”? 


Religion itfelf has judged it neceffary to hold out 
diftant rewards and punifhments, to allure and deter 
mankind, and kings can only have aright to be 
{tiled the vice-gerents of Heaven, when they render 
thefe fanctions more immediate. A king is iaid to 
have long hands; but they are of no ufe except to 
wrap himfelf up, while be keeps them folded. 

Lewis the Fourteenth happily brought fuch a 
golden age to bear, toward the latter part of his il- 
luftrious reign, if we may give credit to what 
St. Evremond fays, in a letter of his to Ninon de 
l’Enclos. 

“¢ You live in a country where people have ex- 
** traordinary advantages towards faving their fouls. 
“* There, vice is almoft as much againft the fafhion, 
“ as againft virtue. Sinning paffes for ill-breeding ; 
** fhocks decency, and offends good manners, as 


** much as religion, Formerly, it fufficed to be 
** wicked; 
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“© wicked ; but, at prefent, one muft bea fcoundrel, 
“to be damned, in France. They who have not 
“¢ regard enough for another life, are led to falva- 
“© tion by the confideration and duties of this.” 

In order to leave the impreffion of this moft in- 
terefting and moral reflection more ftrongly on the 
minds of the great, the powerful, and the opulent, 
I fhall here conclude my obfervations on this Piece, 
fo fruitful of example and document, throughout. 


HENRY th SIXTH, 


Erle Res: lah Ar Ra 


Dramatis Perfone, 


ME N. 


Henry THE SIxtTu. 

Duke or GioucesTER, Protector, and Uncle to the 
King. 

BisHop or WINCHESTER, Cardinal, and Great Uncle 
to the King. 

RicHARD PLANTAGENET, afterwards Duke of York. 

DuxeE OF SOMERSET. 

Duke or Atanson, A French Peer, 

Mortimer, Earl of March. 

Ear oF WaRwWICK,. 

EARL OF SUFFOLK, 

Lorp Tatsor. 


WOMEN. 


None are brought upon the Scene, throughout the 
few remarks | have had any opportunity of mak- 
ing on this Play. 
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HENRY the SIXTH. 
BelReSothneh oven: 


ys Sel ee I SCENE I. 


INCHESTER, fpeaking of the death of 
Henry the Fifth : 


He was a king, bleft of the King of Kings. 
Unto the French the dreadful judgment day 

So dreadful will not be, as was his fight ; 

The battles of the Lord of Hofts he fought— 
The Church’s prayers made him fo profperous. 


We may remember in the former Play, that Henry 
the Fifth, like a true Chriftian heroe, imputes all his 
fucceffes immediately to Heaven; but the good Bifhop, 
I am forry to fay it, like a true prieft, of tho/e days, 
here interpofes between them, and attributes his pro- 
{perity folely to the mediation of the Church. 


onG EON UE Vs 


There is a good defcription given of the common 
Englifh, in the following fpeech : 
Alanfon, They want their porridge, and their fat bull-beeves 3 
Either they muft be dieted, like mules, 
And have their provender tied to their mouths, 
Or piteous they will look, like drowned mice. 


A true phyfical knowledge is here expreffed. A 
great part of perfonal courage depends upon the 
animal {pirits; and to keep men ftout, you mutt 
keep them ftrong. If philofophy fhould be fo dif- 
ficult as to deny that good feeding can render a fol- 
diery more brave, it muft admit, however, that it 
will render it more ferviceable, at leaft; which is 
all that we mean to contend for here, . 

ACT 
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ACT JI. SCENE V. 


The partiality which we are all apt to manifeft to- 
wards our own interefts, is well noted in this place. 
This principle is fo powerful in human nature, that 
it not only engages our affections, but warps our 
judgments alfo; fo that it often impofes on our 
reafon, and frequently makes us continue obftinate, 
more from error than felfifhnefs. Our opinions dif- 
fer, even in matters of no concernment to us; and 
how much lefs is it to be expected, that we fhould 
be of accord, when we are become a party in the 
queftion ourfelves ? 

Somerfet and Plantagenet being engaged in a 
warm difpute, appeal to the umpirage of a third 
indifferent perfon, with all the feeming candor 
imaginable. 


Somerfet. Judge you, my lord of Warwick, then, between us, 


Warwick. Between two hawks, which flies the higher pitch, 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth, 
Between two blades, which bears the better temper, 
Between two horfes, which doth bear him beft, 
Between two girls, which hath the merrieft eye, 
I have, perhaps, iome fhallow fpirit of judgment ; 
But in thefe nice tharp quillets of the law, 
Good faith, 1 am no wifer than a daw. 


Plantagenet. Tut, tut, here is a mannerly forbearance. 
The truth appears fo naked, on my fide, 
That any purblind eye may find it out. 


Somerfet, And on my fide, it is fo well apparelled, 
So clear, fo Joining, and fo evident, 
That it will glimmer through a blind man’s eye. 


S-C_E NE (VE 


There is fomething extremely moving, in the firft 
part of this Scene, which fhews a prifon from 
whence old Earl Mortimer is brought forth ina 
chair, before the gates, attended by his gaolers. He 
had been unfortunately declared heir to the Crown, 
by Richard the Second, and was therefore kept a 

prifoner 
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prifoner of State, during the reigns of Henrys the 
Fourth and Fifth, and continued {till in confine- 
ment, under the prefent king alfo. 

We are naturally more affected at the diftrefies of 
age, infancy, or women, than with what we fee 
fuffered by the adult or robuft unfortunate. Our 
compaffion rifes in proportion to the weaknefs of 
the victim, as we become fenfible of the inability 
of refiftance, along with the weight of the oppre{- 
fion, 

The earneft defire which the unhappy old man 
expreffes here, for the relief of death, is very na- 
tural to a perfon in his circumftances; and can by 
no means be deemed reprehenfible, in fuch a fitua- 
tion, when the completion of the with is not for- 
warded by any att of violence or impatience in the 
fufferer. 

Mortimer, Kind keepers of my weak decaying age, 

Let dying Mortimer here reft himfel/— 

Even like a wretch new haled from the rack, 

So fare my limbs with long imprifonment ; 

And thefe grey locks, the pur/uivants of death, 
Neftor-like aged in an age of care, 

Argue the end of haplefs Mortimer. 

Thefe eyes, like lamps whofe wafting oil is fpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent *. 

Weak fhoulders over-born with burdening grief, 
And pithlefs arms like to a withered vine, 

That drops his faplefs branches to the ground. 
Yet are thefe feet, whofe ftrengthlefs ftay is numb, 
Unable to fupport this lump of clay, 
Swift-winged with defire to get a grave ; 

As witting I no other comfort have. 

The firft expreffion above, of kind keepers, is mott 
tenderly affecting—A noble anda gallant mind is 
here reprefented as being fo fubdued by the hard- 
nefs of its condition, as to be reduced to the morti- 
fying neceffity of foothing and temporizing with the 
vile minifters of cruelty and oppreflion! A fad ob- 


ject this, indeed ! 


* Exigent—End, We meet with the word no where, in this fenfe, but here. 


U ACT. 
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Here’ is given a defcription of the qualifications 
which had intitled the firt Knights of the Garter to 
that honourable mark of diftinétion, upon the ori- 
ginal inititution of the Order; a refpect to which 
has been ever fince fo munutely attended to, that the 
fame dreffes. badges, and vows of chivalry, have been 
{till preferved free from all violation. The cha- 
racter likewife, we are furely to fuppofe, has been 
as critically regarded. 

Talbot, to the King and Princes, upon an arraign- 
ment of Sir Fohn Faftolfe*, Knight of the Garter, 
for cowardice: 

When firft this Order was ordained, my lords, 
Knights of the Garter were of noble birth ; 
Valiant and virtuous, full of haughty courage ; 
Such as were grown to credit by the wars ; 
Not fearing death, nor fhrinking for diftrefs, 
But always refolute in moft extremes. 

He then that is not furnifhed in this fort, 
Doth but ufurp the facred name of Knight, 
Prophaning this moft honourable Order ; 

And fhould, if I were worthy to be judge, 

Be quite degraded, like a hedge-born {wain, 
That doth prefume to boaft of gentle blood. 


Pegged Smee a S: CoE ON Boudis 


The following reflection has tco often been made, 
both before and fince the zra here pointed out. It 
is fhocking to humanity, as well as to religion, to 
think that there fhould ever have been, and fhould 
{till continue, fuch frequent occafions to repeat it. 

King. I always thought, 

It was both impious, and unnatural, 
That fuch immanity and bloody ftrife 
Should reign among profeffors of one faith. 

In the fame Scene, when the king is urged to 
think of marrying, he very properly objeéts to the 

* This is not our quondam merry Knight, though the near refem- 


blance of the names, and pufillanimity of the charaéters, might poffibly render 
the perfon equivacal te the reader. 


propofal, 
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Propofal, both on account of his youth, and the 
neceffity of applying his mind to the ftudies becoming 
his rank and fituation. 

King. Marriage? Alas! my years are yet too young : 

And fitter is my ftudy and my books, ‘ eee 
Than wanton dalliance with a paramour. 

Such confiderations, it feems, were regarded in 
thofe days, and in the time of our Author likewife, 
or he would not have commented on the fubject. 
Are we grown wifer ? 


SCENE VUlL 


This fame topic of matrimony is fully difcuffed, 
and in a more general and liberal manner, in the pre- 
fent Scene, upon Exeter’s objecting to the match 
propofed, on account of the Princefs ‘mentioned 
not being fufficiently endowed with fortune. 


Suffclk. A dower, my lords! Difgrace not fo your king, 
That he fhould be fo abject, bafe, and poor, 
To chufe for wealth, and not for perfect love. 
Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
Aind need not feek a queen to make him 1ich. 
So worthlefs peafants bargain for their wives, 
As marketemen for oxen, fheep, or horfe, 
But marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorney—bip. 
Not whom we will, but whom his grace affects, 
Muft be companion of his nuptia! bed. 
And therefore, lords, fince he affects her moft, 
It moft of all thefe reafons bindeth us, 
In our opinions fhe fhould be preferred ; 
For what is wedlock forced, but a hell, 
An age of difcord and continual ftrife ? 
Whereas the contrary brirgeth forth blifs, 
And is a pattern of celeftial peace. 
Thefe arguments are certainly conclufive, in pri- 


vate life; and if rea/ons of fiate may be allowed to 
ftand againft them, in the fupremeft rank, I fhall 
only conclude my remarks on this Piece, with a line 
of an old fong, in favour of our natural and char- 
tered liberties, 

“© If fo happy’s a miller, then who'd be a hing /” 


HENRY the SIXTH 


S EtGIOiIN D* ePeAPReP: 


Dramatis Perfone. 


Nine ae i 


Henry the Sixth. 

Duxe or GioucesteR, Uncle to the King. 

Carpinat Beaurort, Bifhop of Winchefter, Great 
Uncle to the King. 

Duke or BuCKINGHAM. 

DukKeE OF SOMERSET. 

EARL OF SALISBURY. 

Ear or Warwick. 


WOM E N. 


None appear in any of the Scenes here noted. 
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HENRY the SIXTH. 
SancGeOmNeDet swat: 


‘Sed One Ry ed & oa ad iets bak eed 
HE King and Gloucefter returned from hawk- 
ing : 


King. But what a point, my lerd, your faulcon made 
And what 2 pitch fhe flew above the reft— ; 
To fee how God in al! his creatures works ! 

Yea man and birds are fain of climbing high. 


Here the king has made a philofophic reflection 
on the afpiring but commendable nature of man, 
which is improved with a religious fenfe in the reply : 


Glouccfier. My lord, ’tis but a bafe ignoble mind, 
That mounts no ligher than a bird can foar™. 


Se CeenwNe il. 


When a charge has been exhibited againft the 
duchefs of Gloucefter, for treafon and forcery, 
the Cardinal, a declared enemy to the duke her huf- 
band, takes occafion to infult him upon this mif- 


fortune ; to which he thus anf{wers : 
Gloucefler. Ambitious churchman ! leave to affift my heart! 
Sorrow and grief have vanquifhed all my powers ; 
And, vanquifhed as I am, I yield to thee, 
Or to the meane groom. 


n Imitation of a Latin fentence I have fomewhere 


* This paflage feems to bea 
ory only---Spes aguiias fupervolat 5 


met with, and yenture to quote from mem 
Hope foars beyond an eagle’s flight. 

Ido not mean to adduce this inftance, in order to fupport an opinion of Shake- 

but merely to thew that good wits may fometimes fly, as well 

The fevereft critic may furely pardon a play on words, in a 

It would te an invidious refleion on our 

afcholar, A genius /end: thoughts, a {cho- 


fpeare’s learning 5 
as jump together. 
comment upon fo fportive an author. 
poet’s fame, to fuppofe him to have been 


Jar but borrows them, 
Led The 
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The above is one of Shakefpeare’s juft delineations 
of human nature. That fpirit which could not be 
fubdued by any perfonal difficulty or danger, becomes 
fuddenly abated, on the mortification arifing from 
the fhame and vice of one fo nearly and dearly allied 
to him. 

I have been much obliged, throughout this Work, 
to the Commentators, for not having noted many fuch 
paffages as this. They haverarely touched upon our 
Author’s anatomy of human nature, contenting 
themfelves, like fculptors, or painters, with only 
marking its outward form, its colours and propor- 
tions; the veins, arteries, and finer capillaries of the 
inward man, remaining often undiffected. 


SiC, EF NUE VII. 


Here the good duke, upon the occafion of his 
wife’s ignominy and penance, makes a reflection on 
the general nature of human life, which he illuftrates 
with an apt allufion : 

Gloucefer. Thus fometimes hath the brighteft day a cloud ; 

And after fummer evermore fucceeds 
The barren winter, with his nipping cold ; 
So cares and joys abound, as feafons fleet. 


Juft after this, he fpeaks of the unhappy woman 
with a moving tendernefs ; and concludes his fpeech 
with a defcription frequently given by Shakefpeare, 
of the bafe nature of the whiffling multitude : 

Unneath * may fhe endure the flinty ftreets, 

To tread them with her tender feeling feet— 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind a-brook 

The abject people gazing on thy face, 

With envious looks fill laughing at thy fhame, 
That erit did follow thy proud chariot wheels, 
When thou didft ride in triumph through the ftreets. 


AC Ty Ik S» Cal uN Bas Vil 


The following paffage needs no comment. 


King. What ftronger breaft-plate than a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he armed, that hath his quarrel juft ; 


* Unncath, hardly, or fearcely ; a Saxcn or Norman adverb, 


And 
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And he but naked, though locked up in fteel, 
Whofe confcience with injuttice is corrupted. 


SiC E-N E- OX. 


This whole fcene is fo juftly commended by all 
the critics, that I fhall give it to the Reader intire. 
The King, Salifbury, and Warwick, {tanding by 
the Cardinal, on his fick-bed. 
King. How fares my lord ? Speak, Beaufort, to thy fovereign. 
Cardinal, raving. 

If thou beeft Death, I’ll give thee England’s treafure, 

Enough to purchafe fuch another ifland, 

So thou wilt let me live, and feel no pain, 
King. Ah, what a fign it is of evil life, 

Where death’s approach is feen fo terrible ! 
Warwick, Beaufort, it is thy fovereign {peaks to thee, 
Cardinal, Bring me unto my trial, when you will. 

Died he not in his bed * ? Where fhould he die ? 

Can I make men live, whether they will or no? 

Oh, torture me no more, I will confefs— 

Alive again? Then fhew me where he is ; 

I’ll give a thoufand pounds to look upon him— 

He hath no eyes, the duft hath blinded them— 

Comb down his hair—look ! look ! it ftands upright, 

Like lime-twigs fet to catch my winged foul— 

Give me fome drink, and bid the apothecary 

Bring the ftrong poifon that 1 bought of him. 
King. O thou Eternal Mover of the Heavens, 

Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ! 

O beat away the bufy meddling fiend, 

That lays ftrong fiege upon this wretch’s foul, 

And from his bofom purge this black defpair ! 
Warwick. See how the pangs of death do make him writhe! 
Salifourye Difturb him not—let him pafs peaceably, 
King. Peace to his foul, if God’s good pleafure be !—~ 

Lord Cardinal, if thou think’ft on Heaven’s blifs, 

Hold up thy hand, make fignal of thy hope— 

He dies, and makes no fign!—O God, forgive him, 
Warwick. So bad a death argues a monftrous life. 
King. Forbear to judge, for we are finners all. 

Clofe up his eyes, and draw the curtain clofe, 

And let us all to meditation, 


* Raving of Humphrey, whom he had caufed to be murdered. 


The 
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The above fcene clofes, very properly, with a 
truly Chriftian fentiment, by the King, who is, all 
through, reprefented by Shakefpeare as a religious, 
moral, domeftic, eafy-tempered man ; 


Famed for mildne/s, peace, and praycr* : 


Juft fuch a prince, whofe very goodnefs, for want of 
fenfe and fpiric, muft ever render the dupe of Mi- 
nifters, and the fport of Faétion. 

No document, no example, are fo effectual a warn- 
ing to the mind, as the view of a wicked perfon in 
his laft moments. This fpeaks to the heart, as well 
as to the underftanding. We then fee things and 
actions in their true light, which the falfe glare of 
gain or pleafure, or the involved and complicated 
nature of fin, are but too apt to hide from our 
notice. Vice would difguft even thofe that practife it, 
if they did not ufe arts to conceal the vilenefs of it 
from their own view. We drink liquors out of a 
cup, which are too foul to bear a glafs. 

He who has betrayed a friend, deceived a miftrefs, 
wronged the orphan, or opprefied the poor, muft 
furely never haye feen a penitent on his death-bed! 
What defperate madnefs, then, muft it be, ever to 
do a deed, for any advantage in life, which after fo 
fhort—fo very foort—a {pace of time, we would give 
a galaxy of worlds to have undone again! 

This is the only way of rendering dramatic deaths 
profitable to the fpectators. All the pantomime 
contortions, writhings, and flouncings, of modern 
repreientations, cannot poflibly produce fuch an ef- 
fect on the audience, as this fingle expreffion, He dies, 
and makes no figi. 


AtCa Pele So G-BaNoE ev Lt. 


King. Was ever king that joyed an earthly throne, 
And could command no more content than T? 
No fooner was | crept out of my cradle, 


* Third Pare, 


But 
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But I was made a king at nine months old. 
Yet never fubject longed to be a king, 
As I do long and with to bea fubjeét. 


Shakefpeare lays hold of every occafion that fairly 
prefents itfelf, to put his readers out of conceit with 
greatnefs. And, in truth, the ftate of kings in ge- 
neral, even the happieft of them, who are un. 
doubtedly thofe whofe power is limited, is not much to 
be envied. Their public care, if they rule alone, 
or their private hazard, if they depute the helm, 
mwuft deny them eafe, the only foundation for earthly 
happinefs or enjoyment to reft upon. Kings may, in 
fome fort, be compared to Popifh idols, which are 
worfhipped and led about in pageant proceffion, for 
the purpofe of procuring fome partial with of the 
people; which if not obtained, however unreafon- 
able the petition, they are then fcourged, and laid 
by in dilgrace. 
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HENRY THE SIXTH. 


La (Ds Pree ReR 


Dramatis Perfone. 


1 Bs SR 


Henry THE SIXTH. 

Eart or Ricumonp, a Youth, afterwards Henry 
the Seventh. 

Lorp Rivers, Brother to the Lady Gray, Wife to 
Edward Duke of York, afterwards Edward the 
Fourth. 

Lorp CLIFForD. 

Lorp HastTincs. 


VV ee Choe Ee ae Ns 


Marcaret oF Anjou, Queen to Henry the Sixth. 
Lapy Gray, Wife to Edward Duke of York, 
afterwards Queen, 
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M*: Theobald fufpects the three parts of this 
Drama to be fpurious, on account of fome 
obfolete expreffions in them, a/der-lieveft, unneath, 
matled, me-feemeth, darraign, exigent, a-brook, &c.*; and 
Doétor Warburton is of the fame opinion, from the 
want of ee and effect in the compofition. If I 
was to offer an objection to the authenticity of thefe 
Pieces, it fhould be rather from their barrennefs of 
fentiment, or reflection; though I think there is 
enough of the ftile and manner of Shakefpeare, in 
them all, to evince them to be his. - 


AMC Ab pa BIN Ew [TE 


There is a natural inftin&, even ftronger than 
that of felf-prefervation, implanted in all the brute 
creation for the fafety of their young —The fimpleft 
animals manifeft an art, and the moft pufidlarimous 
fhew a courage, in the defence cf their progeny ; but 
this, only till they become capable of taking care of 
themfelves. Account for this Providence, upon the 

rinciple of uninfpired s:echanifm, if ye can, ye un- 
philofophic Sophifters } 

Clifford. Unreafinable t creatures feed their young ; 

And though man’s face be fearful to their eyes, 


* Mr. Theobald does not enumerate the words, but I have taken this taf upon 
me, in order to give the fulleft force to his criticifm. The Antients have left us 
an humane maxim, that we /bould never [peak ill of the dead. I think we fhould 
carry this moral even further, by doing them every juftice in our power, What has 
particularly induced me to make this remark, is, that Doétor Johnfon fays he 
can obferye but two expreflions of the vld phrafeology, thtoughout thefe three Plays. 
I do not mean to make any comparifon between the fenfe, knowledge, or litera- 
ture of thefe two critics; but Dr. Johnfon is alive, to anfwer for himfelf, and poo 


Theobald muft now {peak by another's tongue, 
t frrational. 
Yer, 
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Yet, in protection of their tender ones, 

Who hath not feen them, even with thofe wings 
Which fometimes they have ufed with fearful flight, 
Make war with him that climbs unto their nett, 
Offering their own lives in their young’s defence ? 


5 Ce PANE Vii 


The eafe and fecurity of the fubjeét is finely con- 
trafted with the anxiety and danger of the Prince, 
in one of our Author’s oft-repeated reflections upon 
this fubject, in a folilogquy made by the King re- 
clining ona hillock, during the warfare between the 
houfes of York and Lancafter. 


Would I were dead, if God’s good will were fo! 
For what is in this world, but grief and woe? 
O God! methinks it were a happier life, 

To be no better than a homely {wain ; 

To fit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point; 
Thereby to mark the minutes as they run, 
How many make the hour * full compleat, 
How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finifh up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live, 
When this is known, then to divide the time 5 
So many hours muft I tend my ficck, 

So many hours muft I take my ret, 

So many hours muft I contemplate, 

So many hours muft I fport myfelf; 

So many days my ewes have been with young, 
So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean, 
So many months ere I fhall fheer the fleece ; 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, mentos and years, 
Paft over, to the end they were created, 

Wiuld bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 
Ah! what a life were this! how fweet, how lovely ! 
Gives not the haw-thorn bufh a fweeter fhade 
To fhepherds looking on their filly theep, 
Than doth a rich-embroidered canopy 

To kings that fear their fubjeéts’ treachery ? 

O yes, it doth—a thoufand-fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the fhepherd’s homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
His wonted fleep under a frefh tree’s fhade, 


* Throughout this fpeech, and many other places, our Author ufes bour as 
a word of two fyllables, 
All 
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All which fecure and fweetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates, 

His viands fparkling in a golden cup, 

Pis body couched on a curious bed, 

When care, miftruft, and treafons wait on him. 


Pee to ot ee a2 Sia Be aT, 
Upon the occafion of Queen Margaret and War- 


wick’s going to France, one to folicit the aid of 
Lewis tor Lancafter, and the other for York, poor 
Henry makes a very natural refieCtion, foreboding 
how the ballance wil! probably incline, where intereit 
holds the fcales between two fupplicants, whereof 
one has only fomething to a/&, and the other fome- 
thing ¢o proffer. 
King. My queen and fon are gone to France for aid ; 

And, as I hear, the great commanding Warwick 

Is thither gone to crave the French king’s fifter 

To wife for Edward. If this news be true, 

Poor queen and fon! your labour is but loft ; 

For Warwick is a fubtle orator, 

And Lewis a prince foon won with moving words. 

By this account, then, Margaret may win him ; 

For fhe’s a woman to be pited much ; 

Her fighs will makea battery in his breaft, 

Her tears will pierce into a marble heart, 

The tyger will be mild, while fhe doth mourn, 

And Nero would be tainted with remorfe, 

To hear and fee her plaints, her brinifh tears. 

Ay, but foe's come to beg—Warwick to give; 

She, on his left fide, craving aid for Henry ; 

He, on his right, afking a wife for Edward. 

She weeps, and fays, her Henry is depofed ; 

He fmiles, and fays, his Edward is initalled ; 

That the, poor wretch, for grief can {peak no more, 

While Warwick tells his title, {mooths the wrong, 

Inferreth argements of mighty ftrength, 

And, in conclufion, wins the king from her, 

With promife of his fifter, and what elfe, 

To ftrengthen and fupport king Edward’s place. 

O Margaret, thus twill be, and thou, poor foul, 

Art then forfaken, as thou went’ft forlorn. 


In the fame Scene, this unhappy Prince, who ap- 
pears, throughout, to be more fit for a fubject, than 
x a king 


2 
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a king, and yet not the lefs fit to be the latter, for 
this very’ reafon, replies with philofophy and virtue 
to the perfon who is going to take him prifoner, and 
who afks him, 

But if thou be a king, where is thy crown? 

King. My crown is in my heart, not on my head ; 

Not decked with diamonds and Indian ftones ; 

Not to be fcen ; my crown is called Content— 

4 crown it is that feldom kings enjoy. 

In the laft line we may fee that Shakefpeare takes 
one of his many occafions to humble ambition, and 
depreciate greatnefs. He is eternally acting the part 
of the flave placed behind the triumphal car; not, 
indeed, to fhew his own envy, but to abate another’s 
pride. 


Ate Dean SCE NSE TT. 


The true policy of England, with regard to 
all foreign ftates, is given here, ina very few words , 
with a particular hint of minifterial prudence, re- 
{pecting all leagues or treaties with France. 

Haflings. °Tis better ufing France, than rru/ing her. 

Let us be backed with God, and with the feas, 
Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourfelves—~ 
Li them, and in ourfelves, our fafety lies. 


StCr EIN eee 


After the obfervation above made, in the Third 
Scene, Act II. upon the fond inftinét of all irrational 
animals for the prefervation of their brood, it would 
be unjuft, as well as unphilofophic too, not to pay 
a like compliment to our own fpecies, by quoting a 
paffage in this Scene, where the wife of Edward the 
Fourth marks the fame kind of tendernefs and at- 
tention, in a becoming manner, upon hearing that 
her hufband has been made prifoner by Warwick. 


Rivers. Thefe news, I muft confefs, are full of grief, 
Yet, gracious madam, bear it as you may ; 
Warwick may lofe, that now hath won the day. 


Queen. 
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Queen, ? Till then fair hope muft hinder life’s decay, 
And [ the rather wean me from de{pair, 
For love of Edward’s offspring in my womb. 
This is’t that makes me bridle in my pafiion, 
And bear with mildnefs my misfortune’s crofs. 
Ay, ay, for this I draw in many a tear, 
And ttop the rifing of blood- fucking fighs, 
Left with my fighs or tears I blaft or drown 
King Edward’s fruit, true heir to England’s crown. 


puG-E UNE WAL, 


Flere Shakefpeare takes an occafion, by the means 
of an ex poft fatto prophecy, to pay a compliment to 
Queen Elizabeth, refembling the Zu Marcellus eris 
of Virgil to Livia. 

The King, to Richmond, Jaying his hand on his head. 
Come hither, England’s hope—If fecret powers 
Suggeft but truth to my divining thoughts, 

This pretty Jad will prove our country’s blifs. 
His looks are full of majefty, 

His head by nature formed to wear a crown, 
His hand to wield a {cepter, and himfelf 
Likely in time to blefs a regal throne. 

Make much of him, my lords, for this is he 
Mutt help you more, than you are hurt by me. 

This Earl of Richmond was afterwards Henry 
the Seventh, and united the two houfes of York and 
Lancafter in his own perfon. He was grandfather 


to Queen Elizabeth. 
SS Cie BORN as SiC ENTE Vill. 


I fhall here conclude my remarks on this Play, 
with a truth which is not the lefs worth attending to 
for being fpoken by a villain 5 as this character might 
have but the better enabled him to afcertain the 
fact. 

Gloucefler, Sufpicion alvoays haunts the guilty mind 

The thief doth fear cach bush an officer. 
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Dramatis Perfonz. 


MeN: 


Rrcwarp, Duke of Gloucefter, afterwards Richard 
the Third. 

Ear oF RicHMonp, afterwards Henry the Seventh. 

Epwarp, Prince of ayatesi Sons to Edward the 

Ricuarp, Duke of York, Fourth. 

Marquis oF Dorset, Son to the Queen of Edward 
the Fourth, by her former Hufband. 

Lorp STANLEY. 

Lorp HastTincs. 

Bisuop oF Exy. 

BrackENnBury, Lieutenant of the Tower. 

Sir JA Mes TyRREL. 

Str Ricnarp RatcrirrF. 


Wi Oies Vie Boonie 


Queen of Fdward the Fourth. 

Lavy Anne, Widow of the Prince of Wales, Son 
to Henry the Sixth. 

Ducness or Yorx, Mother to Richard the Third, 

Countess oF RKicumonp, Mother to the Ear} of 
Richmond, and Wife to Lord Stanley. 


( fetri-4 
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7 Se ails Cag Needs 


VERY reprefentation, either of a fcene or fea- 
fon of peace, is peculiarly foothing to the 
human mind. ’Tis its own moft natural and pleaf- 
ing ftate. But when it is contrafted with the oppo- 
fite condition of tumult and war, the delight rifes 
infinitely higher. There are many fuch defcriptions 
as this in Shakefpeare ; and as the imbuing the mind 
with fuch contemplations, muft certainly have a mo- 
ral tendency in it, I am glad to tran{cribe every paf- 
fage of the kind I meet with in him, 


Richard alone. 


Now is the winter of our difcontent 

Made glorious fummer by this fun of York *, 

And all the clouds that lowered upon our houfe, 
In the deep bofom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruifed arms hung up for monuments, 

Our ftern alarums changed to merry mectings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful meatures. 
Grim-vifaged war hath fimoothed his wrinkled front ; 
And, now, inftead of mounting barbed fteeds, 
To fright the fouls of fearful adverfaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 

To the lafcivious pleafing of a lute. 


In the following part of the fame fpeech, our 
poet, zealous for the honour of the human character, 
moft artfully contrives to make Richard’s wickednels 
appear to arife from a refentment againft the partia- 
lity of Nature, in having ftigmatized him with fo 
deformed a perfon, joined to an envious jealoufy to- 
wards the reft of mankind, for being endowed with 
fairer forms, and more attractive graces, By this 


* Edward the Fourth, 


aes admirable 
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admirable addrefs, he moves us to a fort of compaf- 
fion for the misfortune, even while he is raifing an 
abhorrence for the vice, of the criminal. 
Richard. But I that am not fhaped for fportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glafs— 

I that am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty 

To ftrut before a wanton, ambling nymph— 

I that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by diffembling Nature *, 

Deformed, unfinifhed, fent before my time 

Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up ; 

And that fo lamely and unfafhionably, 

‘hat dogs bark at me as I halt by them— 

Why J, in this weak piping time of peace, 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun, 

And defcant on my own deformity. 

And, therefore, fince I cannot prove a lover, 

To entertain thefe fair well-fpoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain, 


And dare + the idle pleafures of thefe days. 
3 Cr BReN + Eee i. 


This long Scene, in which Richard courts Lady 
Anne, relict of the firft Prince of Wales, fon to 
Henry the Sixth, whom he had murdered, is fo well 
known to every one who has ever read or feen this 
Play, that I need not be at the trouble of tranfcrib- 
ing it, though I fhall take the liberty of remarking 
on the very improbable conclufion of it. 

Women are certainly moft extremely ill ufed, in 
the unnatural reprefentation of female frailty, here 
given. But it may, perhaps, be fome palliation of 
his offence, to obferve, that this ftrange fable was 
not anv invention of the poet; though it muft indeed 
be confefied that he yielded too eafy a credence to 
a fictitious piece of hiftory, which refted upon no 
better authority than the fame that affirmed the de- 
formity of Richard; which faét has lately, from a 
concurrence of cotemporary teftimonies, been ren- 


* The word diffembling is here ftrained to exprefs partial, or malicious. 
J fiate, refign, or f{corn, infead of bate, which was the word in the text, 


Fobnjon. 
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dered problematical at leatt, by a learned and inge- 
nious author *, 

The conclufion of the Fifth Scene of A@ the 
Fourth, in this Play, where the Queen, widow of 
Edward the Fourth, after the death of Lady Anne, 
promifes her daughter to this tyrant and ufurper, 
who had killed her fons, is founded likewife upon 
the fame difingenuous authority with the two former 
pafiages. 

S2C BoN BI, 


Lord Stanley, upon the Queen’s exprefling a fu- 
fpicion that his wife, the countefs of Richmond, 
bears her fome ill will, makes her defence, in a 
{peech which would conduce greatly to the peace of 
our minds, and the preferving many of our moft 
friendly connections unbroken, if properly attended 
to, and made the rule of our conduct through life, 

Stanley. 1 do befeech you, either not believe 

The envious flanders of her faffe accufers 6 

Or if the be accufed on true report, 

Bear with her weaknefs, which, I think, proceeds 
From wayward ficknefs, and no grounded malice. 

The evil report of things {aid to be fpoken to the 
difadvantage of others, behind their backs, has fo 
frequently been found to proceed either from the 
malice or miftake of eaves-droppers, lifteners, or in- 
cendiaries, that it fhould warn us, upon fuch occa- 
fions, to fufpend our refentments againit the perfons 
charged, till we find the indiétment to be grounded 
on better evidence than thofe pefts of fociety, the in- 
formers, intermeddlers, or tale-bearers. BeSdes which, 
as is above obferved, every reafonable allowance 
ought to be made for the natural frowardnefs and 
peevifhnefs of diforder, or other uneafinefs of body 
or mind, which often fets us firft at variance with 
ourfelves, before it inclines us to quarrel with 


others 
** Infirmity doth fill neglect all office, 
¢¢ Whereto our health is bound.” Lear. 


* See a Tract upon this fubjeét, by the Honourable Horatio Walpole. 


CENE 
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Shakefpeare is here again at his frequent reflec- 
tions on the vanity of ambition and the cares of 
greatnefs, 


Brackenbury, Sorrow breaks feafons and repofing hours, 
Makes the night morning, and the noonude might— 
Princes have but their titles for their troubles *, 

An outward honour for an inward toil ; 
And for unfelt imaginations, 

They often feel a world of reftlefs cares— 

So that between their titles, and low name, 
There’s nothing differs but the outward fame. 


BoGal oa, re Oks ra RS Se 6 


When the Queen is lamenting the death of Ed- 
ward the Fourth, the marquis of Dorfet, her fon by 
a former hufband, fays to her, 


Dorfet. Comfort, dear mother! God is much difpleafed, 
That with unthankfulnefs you take his doing. 
In common worldly things ’tis called ungrateful, 
With dull unwillingnefs to pay a debt, 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent ; 
Much more to be thus oppofite with Heaven ; 
For + it requires the royal debt it lent you. 


Shakefpeare is extremely rich in fuch fentiments 
of piety and refignation. It is a vaft eafe to the 
diftrefled mind, to communicate its griefs to the ear 
of a friend, though he can only condole, but not 
relieve them. How infinitely higher, then, muft the 
comfort rife, to repofe them on the bofom of our 
God, who can not only confole, but compenfate 
them! Chrift has not taken the jms alone, but 
the forrows alfo, of mankind upon himfelf, for thofe 
who place their hope and put their truft in him, 
He not only fays, ‘“* Thy fins are forgiven thee ;” but 
adds this comfort in affliction, ‘* Come unto me, 
*s all ye that Jabour, and are heavy laden, and I will 
** give ye reff.” 


* Trowbies, for glories, well exchanged by Doctor Johnfon. 
+ For, to be underftood here in the fente of becau/e, 


SCENE 
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There is a natural reprefentation of a diftempered 
ftate, juft preceding a revolution, given in this 
Scene. 

Three citizens, conferring together on the cir- 


cumftances of the times, hold the following dialogue 
together. 


Firft Citizen. Come, come, we fear the work, al! may be well. 


Second Citizen. When clouds are feen, wife men put on their 
cloaks ; 
When great leaves fall, then winter is at hand 3 
When the fun fets, who doth not look for night ? 
Untimely ttorms make men expeét a dearth. 
All may be well. But if God fort it fo, 
*Tis more than we deferve, or I expect, 


Third Citizen. Truly, the hearts of men are full of fear ; 
You cannot reafon almoft with a man, 
That looks not heavily, and full of dread. 


Second Citizen, Before the cays of change, ftillis it fo— 
By a divine inftin@ men’s minds miftruft 
Eniuing danger ; as by proof we fee 
The -vaters fwell, before a boifterous ftorm— 
But lave it all to God, 


Now nothing can demonftrate the inveftigating 
faculties of Shakefpeare, more than this paffage does. 
He never lived in any times of commotion himfelf, 
therefore the particular knowledge he here fhews, 
in the general nature of fuch a crifis, muft be owing 
more to philofophy than experience; rather to his 
own reflection, than any knowledge of hiftory. I 
fpeak with regard to the Englifh writers only, on 
fuch fubjeSts ; who were all, before his time, moft 
barren of obfervation and maxim. And as to the 
Greek and Roman hiftoriographers, who were rich 
in both, the invidious Commentators of our Poet 
have denied him any manner of acquaintance with 
fuch outlandyb literati, and I alfo, though from a 
very different principle, have joined iffue with them 
before, in this particular *, For learning gives no 


* In a note on Ely’s fpeech, Hen, Ve AGI, Scene IL 
talents, 
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talents, but only fupplies the faculty of fhewing 
them; and this he could do, without any foreign af- 
fiftance. 


AGE i, SCENE A 


The poor unhappy Prince of Wales, fucceffor to 
Edward the Fourth, makes a reflection here, fo becom- 
ing the natural fpirit of a noble mind, that it mult 
raife a regret in the Reader, that he was not permitted 
to live and reign over a brave and a free people. 

When his wicked uncle Richard appoints the 
Prince’s refidence at the Tower, till his coronation, 
he afks who built that fortrefs ? and being told it 
was Julius Czfar, he fays, 


That Julius Cafar was a famous man : 

With what his valour did enrich his wit, 

His wit fet down to make his valour live. 
Death makes no conquelt of this conqueror ; 
For ftill he lives in tame, though not in life. 


SacCoeBy aN Ve 
Richard. My lord of Ely, when I was laft in Flo/born, 


[faw good ftrawberries in your garden there ; 
[ do befeech ycu fend for fome of them. 


#ly, Marry, and will, my lord, with all my heart. [Exie Ely, 


Could any. writer but Shakefpeare have ever 
thought cf fuch a circumftance, in the midft of a deep 
tragedy, as the fending an old grave Bifhop on an 
errand for a leaf of ftrawberries 2? and this, in the moft 
formal {cene of the Play too, where the lords are met 
in council, to fettle about the day for the corona- 
tion ? 

But could any writer but himfelf have attempted 
fuch a whim, without fetting the audience a-laughing 
at the ridiculou{nefs and abfurdity of fuch an inci- 
dent? And yet he contrives, fome-how or other, to 
hold us In awe, all the while; though he muft be a 
very ingenious critic, indeed, who can fupply any 
fort of reafon for the introduction of fuch a familiar 
and comic ftroke, upon fo ferious an occafion, And 

what 
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what renders the folution of this paflage ftill more 
difficult, is, that the requeft is made by a perfon, 
too, whofe mind was deeply intent oa murder and 
ufurpation, at the very time. 

None of the editors have taken the leaft notice of 
this article; and the firft notion that occurred to me 
upon it, was, that perhaps Richard wanted to get rid 
of old Ely, after any manner, however indecent or 
abrupt, in order to be at liberty to plot with Buck- 
ingham in private; for the moment the Bifhop goes 
out on his errand, he fays, 


Coufin of Buckingham, a word with you. 


But as he did not fend the reft of the Council-Board 
a-packing after him, and adjourn them from she bed 
of juftice to the ftrawherry bed, but retires immediately 
himfelf with his complotter Buckingham, we cannot 
fuppofe this idea to have been the purpofe intended 
by fo extraordinary a motion. 

There is, then, no other way left us to refolve this 
text, than to impute it folely to the peculiar cha- 
racter that Shakefpeare has given us all along of this 
extraordinary perfonage; whom he has reprefented 
throughout, as preferving a facetious humour, and 
exerting a fort of carelefs eafe, in the midtt of all 
his crimes. 

I am forry not to be able to give a better account 
of this particular, than what I have here offered ; 
becaufe, if it is to reft upon fuch a comment, our 
author muft, in this inftance, be thought to have be- 
trayed a manifeft ignorance in human nature, or the 
nature of guilt at leaft; as no vicious perfon, I do 
not mean thofe of profligate manners merely, but no 
defigning or determined villain was ever chearful, 
yet, or could poffibly be able to affume even the 
femblance of carelefinefs or eafe, upon any occafion 
whatfoever, 


Tn 
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In the latter part of this Scene, poor Haftings, 
juft before he mounts the fcaffold, makes a reflection, 
which too frequently occurs to thofe who put their 
truft in princes , or, indeed, in general, to all who reft 
their hope on any other ftay but their own upright- 
nefs and virtue. 


Haftings. O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken failor on a matt, 

Ready with every nod to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 


AsC:Tylv. SuCck e Nurse ity, 


Among the various crimes of man, murder ftands 
in a diftiné& clafs above them all, except, perhaps, 
fuicide, as being of the fame fpecies, may be allowed 
to rank with, or even to exceed, it. The latter par 
of this pofition, tho’, has been difputed by fome mo- 
ral cafuifts ; but I fhall enter no further into the ar- 
gument here, than juft to obferve, that one of thefe 
acts does not fhock the human mind fo much as the 
other. We are fenfible of a tendernefs and compaf- 
fion for the unhappy felf-devoted victim, but are 
impreffed both with an horror and deteftation againft 
the homicide. 

But the circumftance which moft eminently diftin- 
guifhes both of thefe crimes from every other fpecies 
of guilt, is their being fo wholly repugnant to na- 
ture. In other vices, we may fuffer a temptation, 
and have only a moral ftrugele to conquer; but one 
muft be trained, be educated to thefe, mutt ftifle fympa- 
thy, and overcome our firft, by a /ecend nature. 

And of ail murders, from the days of Herod to 
thefe, the kiiling a child muft furely raife a ftronger 
war in the moft hardened viilain’s breaft, than the 
flaughter of an adult. Its innocence, its engaging 
manners, even its very helpleffneis, muft plead fo 
movingly in its defence, as to render the deed, one 
fhould think, impoffible! Might not the idea of a 

child’s 
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child’s coming fo recently out of the hands of its 
Creator, ferve alfo to imprefs an additional awe on 
the mind of the malefaétor, ar fuch a time? If fu. 
perftition can ever be excufed for its weaknels, it 
mutt furely be in fuch an inftance as this, 
Shakefpeare has wrought up an horrid and affect- 
ing picture, in this fcene, upon the latter part of this 
fubject, where he makes one of the murderers give 
an account of the maffacre of Edward’s two chil- 
dren, 
Tirrel, The tyrannous and bloody aét is done! 
The moft arch deed of pitcous maffacre, 
‘That ever yet this land was guilty of! 
Dighton and Forre?, whom J did fuborn 
To do this piece of ruthlefs butchery, 
(Albeit they were flefht villains, bloody dogs), 
Melting with tendernef and mild compaffion, 
Wept like two children in their deaths’ fad ftory. 
O thus, quoth Dighton, lay the gentle babes —~ 
Thus, thus, quoth Forre/, girdling one another 
Within their innocent alabafter arms; 
Their lips were four red rofes on a ftalk, 
And in their fummer beauty kiffed each other. 
A book of prayers on their pillow lay, 
Which once, quoth Forre/?, almott changed my mind— 
But, oh! the devil There the villain ilopr, 
When Dighton thus told on—We fimothered 
The moft replenifhed fweet work of nature, 
That from the prime creation e’er fhe framed— 
Hence both are gone. With confcience and remorfe 
They could not {peak. 
In the latter part of the fame Scene is exprefled 
a juft and fpirited maxim, which, I believe, will be 
fufficiently vouched by experience, That in difficult 
matters, quick refolves and brifk ations generally 
fucceed better than flow counfels and circumfpect 
condu¢t. ; 
Richard, on hearing of the defection of his forces : 
Come, I have learned that fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay. 
Delay leads impotent and fnail-paced beggary— 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 
Jove’s Mercury, and herald for a king. 
Go, mufter men, my council is my fhield, 


We muft be brief, when traitors brave the field. : 
SCENE 
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The temporary relief which an opportunity of 
expreffing its forrows affords to the mind of a perfon 
in affliction, is poetically defcribed in a paffage 
here. 

The Queen aid Duchefs of York. 

Duchefs. Why thould calamity be full of words? 


Queen. Windy attornies to their ea Aa 0€s, 
Airy fucceeders of inteffate jays* 
Poor breathing orators of faiterics! , 
Let them have {cope, though what they do impart, 
Help nothing elfe, yet they “do eafe the heart. 


Bee D goig S. Gedy Nay Vw 


In this Scene, the adverfe camps are fuppofed to 
be pitched ear each other at ni¢ht, ready to join 
battle in the ee and in the {pace between, the 
fpirits of all the perfons murdered by Richard arife, 
threatening deftruétion to him, and promifing fuc- 
cefs to Richmond. But the ghofts here are not to be 
taken literally; they are to be underftood only as an 
allegorical reprefentation of thofe images or ideas 
which naturally occur to the minds of men durin 
their fleep, referring to the actions of their lives, 
whether good or bad. 


“* Sweet are the flumbers of the virtuous man,”’ 


{ays Addifon, in his Cato; and a modern writer, in 
a poem on the fubject of dreams, moft emphatically 
expreffes himfelf thus : 


“« Nor are the oppreffor’s crimes in fleep forgot ; 
“* He itarts appalied, for conference flumbers not +.” 


That this is the fenfe in which our Poet meant 
this {cene to be accepted, is fully evident from his 
reprefenting both Richard and Richmond to have been 
afleep during the apparition, and therefore capable 


* Intcflate joys. This expreffion is ciffcult. The only editor who has taken 


notice of it, is Theobald; but his comment is as cbfcure as the sext, J fhall not 
attempt it. 


T Something New, Chap, XLIX, 


of 
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of receiving thofe notices in she mina’s eye only, as 
Hamlet fays; which intirely removes the fechaine 
abfurdity of fuch an exhibition. > 

The foliloquy of felf-accufation, which Richard 
enters upon alone, immediately after the {pectral 
vifion is clofed, though fo ftrongly marked, is nothing 
more than might be fuppofed natural, in the circum. 
ftances and fituation of the fpeaker, as there defcribed, 


Richard, frartixg from his couch. 


Give me another horfe—bind up my wounds— 
Have mercy, Jefa Soft, I did but dream. 

O coward confcience, how doft thou affi@ me? 
The lights burn blue—is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops ftand on my trembling flefh— 
What! do I fear myfelf? there’s noneelfe by. . . , 
My conicience hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a feveral tale, 

And every tale condemns me for a villain. 

All feveral fins, all ufed in each degree, 
‘Throng to the bar, all crying, Guilty! guilty ! 

I shall defpair—There is no creature loves me}; 
And if I die, no foul fhall pity me. 

Nay, wherefore fhould they ? Since even I myfelf 
Find in myfelf no pity for myfelf. 


Enter Ratcliff. 


Richard. Who’s there? 


Ratcliff. My lord, the early village cock 
Hath twice done falazation to the morn; 
Your friends are up, and buckle on their armour, 


Richard, Ratcliff, I fear, I fear. 
Ratcliff. Nay, gocd my lord, be not afraid of thadows. 


Richard. By the apoftle Pau/, fhadows, to-night, 
Have ftruck more terror to the foul of Richard, 
‘Than can the fubftance of ten thoufand foldiers, 
Armed in proof, and led by fhallow Richmond. 


I fhall here clofe my obfervations on this Play, 
with a reflection upon the laft paragraph above. 


n4 Such 
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Such is the nature of man, that the flighteft alarm, 
arifing from within, difcomfits him more than the 
ereateft dangers prefenting themfelves from without. 
Body may be overcome by body, but the mind only 
can conquer itfelf. Notions of religion are natural 
to all men, in fome fort or other. The good are 
infpired by devotion, the bad terrified by fuperftition. 
The admonitions of confcience are taken for fuper- 
natural emotions, and this awes us more than any dif- 
ficulty in the common courfe of things. Man has 
been feverally defined a rifible, a rational, a religious, 
and a bafhful animal. May I take the liberty of add- 
ing the farther criterion of his being a con/cientious 
one? And this diftinétion, I fhall venture to fay, is 
lefs equivocal than any of the others, 
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S Cardinal Wolfey ftands a diftinguifhed cha- 

racter in hiftory, having raifed himfelf from 
the meaneft origin* to the higheft pitch of power, 
confideration, and ftation, that a fubject could well 
arrive at, by the fole advantages of learning and 
natural endowments; and whofe end was unfortu- 
nate, through vanity, infolence, and the unftable 
favour of princes; there may be an uleful leffon de- 
duced from every circumftance of his life, refpecting 
either his rife, grandeur, or decline. 

In a dialogue between Buckingham and Norfolk, 
in this Scene, the former fpeaking of his vanity and 
prefumption, with that contempt which perfons of 
noble families and hereditary fortunes are fometimes too 
apt to exprefs towards men whofe whole worth is cen- 
tered in themfelves, the latter engages in his defence, 
upon a very juft and liberal argument. 


Norfolk. Yet, furely, Sir, 
There’s in him ftuff that puts him to thefe ends ; 
For not being propt by anceftry, whofe grace 
Chalks fucceffors their way ; nor called upon 
For high feats done to the crown; neither allicd 
To eminent affiftants ; but fpider-like 
Out of his felf-drawing web—This gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way ; 
A gift that Heaven gives to him, which buys 
A place next to the king. 


Doctor Young treats the fame fubject in as proper 
2 manner, but with the addition of fatire, and ridicule, 


“« Let high birth triumph ! What can be more great ? 
** Nothing—dut merit in a low efiate. Univer. Pas, 


* He was the fon of a butcher, 


Y 3 SCENE 
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S:C Eo Nena, 


The angry Duke repeats his fpleen againft him 
in this Scene alfo, upon the fame proud prejudice, 
or miftaken eftimate of things. 

Buckingham. A beggar’s-book out-worths a noble’s blood. 


This moft noble and puiffant prince * was unlucky in 
having lived in fuch an ignoble age—WNobles meet 
with no fuch mortifications, now-a-days. 

In the continuation of this dialogue, the impatient 
fpirit of Buckingham is finely contrafted with the 
calm temper of Norfolk, who illuftrates his docu- 
ments of prudence to him, with equal philofophy 
and poefy. 

The Cardinal had juft crofied the Scene, in all his 
ftate, cafting a look of difdain on Buckingham, 
which the more raifed his choler. 


Norfolk. What, are you chafed? 
Ak God for temperance; that’s the appliance only, 
Which your difeafe requires. 


Buckingham. I read in’s look, 
Matter againft me, and his eye reviled 
Me, as his abje€&t object ; at this inftant, 
He bores + me with fome trick. He’s gone to th’ kinge= 
Vl follow, and outftare him. 


Norfolk. Stay, my lord, 
And let your reafon with your choler queftion, 
What ’tis you go about. ‘To climb fteep hills, 
Requires flow pace at firft. Anger is like 
A full-Lot horfe, who being allowed his way, 
Self mettle tires him, Not aman in England 
Can advife me, like you—Be to yourfelf, 
As you would to your friend. 


Buckingham. Ill to the king, 
And from @ mouth of honour quite cry down 
This Jp/wich t fellow’s infolence ; or proclaim 
There’s difference in no perfons, 

Norfolk. Be advifed ; 
Heat not a furnace for your foe fo hot, 


* The ftile and title of a Duke, 

+ Ido not comprehend the meaning of this expreificn, and the Commentav 
tors have given me no affiftance, 

J The place of Wolfey’s nativity. 


Thai 
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That it Shall finge yourfelf. We may out-run, 
By over-fwiftnefs, that which we run at, 

And lofe by over-running—Know you not, 
The fire that mounts the liquor ’till ’t run o’er, 
Seeming to augment, but wa/tes it ? Be advifed ; 
T fay again, there is no Englith foul 

More ftronger to dire& you than yourfelf, 

If with the fap of reafon you would quench, 
Or butallay, the fire of paffion. 

The character which Norfolk here gives to Buck- 
ingham of himfelf, is too common in life: Perfons 
whofe fenfe and judgment are fufficiently quali- 
fied to direct others, but who, from the force of paf- 
fion and indifcretion, are rendered incapable of guide 
ing themfelves. Ta advi/e, and to be advifed, are by no 
means the aéfive and paffve of the fame Werden As 
they differ fo widely in their moods and tenfis. T have 
made my apology before*, for fuch Jeux dé mots, 
which our Author’s ftile is apt to lead one into. 


aC EN LV. 


There is an excellent leffon for kings, given in 
this place, as well as in many other paflages of 
Shakefpeare. The honour and fafety of princes 
are fo much confided to the fenfe and condue of 
their Minifters, that fuch truftees for the State fhould 
be ever felected with the niceft judgment and ftrictett 
impartiality ; in which choice, virtue fhould be at 
leaft equally regarded with talents. Were the crown 
teftamentary, a fovereign fhould be circumfpe& to 
whofe hands he intrufted the government of his 
people, even after his death; and how much more 
iolicitous ought he to be, with refpect to thofe ap- 
pointed to rule, while his own glory and interett lie 
fo immediately at ftake ! 

The great Conzé complimented Corneille’s Play of 
Cinna, by ftiling it The Breviary of Kings—I think 
that many of Shakefpeare’s pieces much better de- 
ferve that name, But, indeed, his writings may well 


® Hen, VI, Parb If, AAI, Scene I. The note, 
aA: challenge 
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challenge a more general and comprehenfive title, 
and be called the Manual of Mankind, as containing 
rules and refiections for every ftate and condition of 
life, throughout the intire compafs of human na- 
ture, from the peafant to the prince. 


The Council Chamber. 


The King, the Cardinal, and the Nobles feated. The Queen 
enters, walks up to the foot of the throne, and kneels before the 
King, ia the guality of a fuitor. 

Catharine. lam folicited, not by a few, 

And thofe of true condition, that your fubjects 

Arein great grievance. ‘There have been commiffions 
Sent down among them, which have flawcd the heart 
Of all their loyalties; wherein, although, 

My good lord Cardinal, they vent reproaches 

Moti bitterly on you, as putcer on 

OF thefe exa&ions, yet the king, cur mafler, 

Vf bofe benour Heaven foield from fril, cvewe he feapes not 
Language unmannerly 5 yea, fuch which breaks 

The fides of loyaliy, end almoft af pears 

In loud rebellici. 
This makes bold mouths 3 
‘Tongues fpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegiance in them ; all their curfes, now, 

Live where their prayers did; and it’s come to pafs, 
That tra€table obedience is a flave 

‘Lo each incenfed will. I would your highnefs 

Would give ic quick confideration, for 

‘There is no primer bufinefs, 

But before we clofe this Scene, let us fhew our 
impartiality, by fuffering the Minifter to fpeak a few 
words in his own defence; which he does, very well, 
by urging reflections that have a good deal of truth 
in them, and fhew the danger and difficulty of fuch 
a {tation, even in the beft and ableft hands. 


Hiifry. If am traduced by tongues which neither know 
My faculties or perfon, yet will be 
‘Ihe chronicles of my doing, let me fay 
’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue mult go through We mutt net {tint 
Our neceffary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cenfurers ; which ever, 


. ° ° 


As 
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As ravenous fifhes do a veffel follow, 

That is new trimmed, but benefit no further 
Than vainly longing. What we oft do beft, 
By fick interpreters or weak ones, is 

Not ours, or not allowed ; what worft, as oft, 
Hitting a groffer quality *, is cried up 

For our heft a&t. It we ftand itill, in fear 
Our motion will be mocked or carped at, 

We fhould take root here, where we fit, or fit 
State-itatues only. 


Se Gah: NOE o> VI. 


The following Scene muft have had an admirable 
effect, at the time of its firft reprefentation; nor, 
indeed, is it paffed by, even now, without applaufe 
from the Pit and Galleries, where the moft rational 
and virtuous part of our audiences are generally 
feated,; though it may, perhaps, be looked upon 
but as a remain of our antient barbarifm, by the 
Boxes, among thofe who have inadvertently chofen 
to ftigmatize themfelves by a diftin¢tion which ac- 
cidentally took its rife from the very foible here 
ridiculed ; namely, perfons of Fajfhion. 


An Apartment in the Palace. 
Enter Lord Chamberlain, avd Lord Sands. 


Lord Chamberlain. 1s’t poffible the fpells of France fhould juggle 
Men into fuch ftrange mytteries ? 
Sands. New cuftoms, 
Thovgh they be never fo ridiculous, 
Nay, let them be unmanly, yet are followed. 


Chamberlain. As far as I fee, all the good our Englifh 
Have got by the laft voyage +, is but merely 
A fit or two o’ th’ face {, but they are fhrewd ones ; 
For when they hold ’em, you would fwear directly 
‘Their very nofes had been counfellors 
‘To Pepin, or Clotharius, they kcep ftate fo. 

Sandr. 'They’ve all new legs, and lame ones ; one would take it, 

That never faw them pace, before, the fpavin 
And fpring-halt reigned among ’em. 


* Quality, for concepbior. 
+ When Henry the Eighth went to the congrefs or interview with Francis the 
Firft, between Guifnes and Ardres, with a moft fumptuous retinue.  { Grimace. 


Chainberlain. 
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Chamberlain. Death, my lord, 
Their cloaths are after fuch a Pagan cut, too, 
That fure they’ve worn out Chriftendom, 


Enter Sir Thomas Lovell. 


How now? 
What news, Sir Thomas Lovell? 


Lovell, Faith, my lord, 
I hear of none, but the new proclamation, 
That’s clapped upon the court-gate. 

Chamberlain. What is’t for? 

Lovell, The reformation of our travelled gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and tailors. 


Chamberlain, Pm glad’tis there—Now I would pray our Monfieurs 


To think an Engli/> courtier may be wile, 
And never fee the Louvre. 

Lovell. They muft either, 
For fo run the conditions, leave thofe remnants 
Of fool and feather, that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance, 
Pertaining thereunto, as fights and fire-works, 
Abufing better men than they can be, 
Out of a foreign wifdom, clean renouncing 
The faith chey have in Tennis, and tall ftockings, 
Short bolftered breeches, and fuch types of travel, 
And underftand again like honeft men, 
Or pack to their old play-fellows—There, I take it, 
They may, cum privilegio, wear away 
The lag-end of their lewdnefs, and be laughed at. 


Sands, ”Tis time to give them phyfic, their difeafes 
Are grown fo catching. 


ACD Ih S'C EON Eee, 


Here the unhappy Buckingham, in his laf /peech, 
as it may be called, juft before his execution, on 
recapitulating the viciffitudes and misfortunes of his 
family, makes proper reflections on the indifcretion 
of placing a confidence in the fidelity of mean de- 


pendants. 


_ Whether it arifes from low birth, or bafe condi- 
tion of life, which are apt to deprefs the native 
vigour of the mind, and render all its principles and 
ideas fervile and felfith, I fhall not loiter here to 
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make an inquifition into, it being fufficient to the 
prefent argument, that the fact itfelf, from the ex- 
perience of mankind, affords us but too much au- 
thority to pronounce the truth of the obfervation. 
Buckingham. My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 

Who firft raifed head againft ufurping Richard, 

Flying tor fuccour to his fervant Ban:ffer, 

Being diftreffed, was by that wretch betrayed. 

Henry the Eighth, life, name, honour, and all 

‘That made me happy, at one {troke has taken 

For ever from the world. ; : : 3 ‘ 

Thus far we are one in fortune; both 

Fell by our fervants *, by thofe men we loved moft. 

A moft unnatural and fuithlefs fervice ! 

Heaven has an end in all—Yet, you that hear me, 

This from a dying man receive as certain: 

Where you are liberal of your loves and counfels, 

Be fure you are not loofe; thofe you make friends, 

And give your hearts to, when they once perceive 

The leaft rub in your fortunes, fall away 

Like water from ye, never found again, 

But where they mean to fink ye. All good people, 

Pray for me! I muft leave ye; the laft hour 

Of my long weary life is come upon me, 

Favewel ; and when you would fay fomething fad, 

Speak how I fell—I’ve done ; and God forgive me! 


I defigned to have left off above, at the period in 
the laft line but four, as the fpeech ended properly 
there, as far as it related to the argument I had 
framed upon it; but I a¢tually felt myfelf impreffed 
with fomewhat like an idea of impiety, to interrupt 
the fpeaker, before he had concluded his prayer—I 
am fenfible of a certain refined pleafure, in the fen- 
timent which prompted my pen further on this paf- 
fage ; however, the /tronger mind of the Reader may 
amufe himfelf at the weaknefs and fuperftition of 
my motive. 


BS UCreem Ng, 3 Vi. 


The charaéter of Queen Catharine is finely drawn 
in this Play. A becoming demeanour is preferved 


* This Duke was betrayed by his furveyor, chancellor, and confeffor, 


throughout 
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throughout every fituation and circumftance fhe is 
placed in. She difcovers that dignity and fpirit 
which become the wife and daughter cf a king, 
fhews the duty and obedience which a hufband and 
a fovereign have a right to claim, and {peaks, on 
her own part, with fuch a noble confidence, as in- 
jured innocence may fully warrant. One can never 
be too much affured, in a juft caufe, either of their 
own, or of others; for whoever defends the rights 
of the oppreffed, fights under the banner of Provi- 
dence. 

I fhall not interrupt the following dialogues, as 
far as they relate to her, to point out the paflages 
which may be applied to the feveral parts of the 
character above given of her; but, as in former 
inftances of the fame kind, in the courle of thefe 
notes, fhall leave the Reader to mark and refer 
them himfelf, as he goes along. 


Black-Fryers. 


The King, with his Bifbops, Nables, &&c. affembled in a Council of 
Ingqueft, to try the validity of the marriage; where Catharine 
appears, as farmoned on the examination. 


Crier. Catharine, Queen of England, come into the court. 


The Queen makes no anfwer, but rifing from her feat goes to the king, 
kneels, and then fpeaks : 


Catharine. Sir, I defire you do me right and juftice, 
And to beftow your pity on me; for 
I am a moft poor woman, anda ftranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indifferent *, and no more affurance 
Of equal friendfhip and proceeding. Alas! Sir, 
In what have I offended you? What caufe 
Hath my behaviour given to your difpleafure, 
That thus you fhould proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven witnefs, 
I’ve been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable, 
Ever in fear to kindle your diflike ; 
Yea, {ubject to your countenance, glad or forry 


* Impartial, 


As 
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As I faw it inclined. When was the hour, 

IT ever contradi€ted your defire ? 

Or made it not mine too? Which of your friends 
Have [ not ftrove to love, although [ knew 

He were mine enemy ? What friend of mine, 
That had to him derived your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking? Nay, gave not notice 

He was from <hence difcharged? Sir, call to mind, 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years, and have been bleft 
With many children by you ; if, in the courfe 
And procefs of this time, you can report, 

And prove it too, againft mine honour aught, 

My bond of wedlock, or my love and duty, 
Againft your facred perfon, in God’s name, 

Turn me away, and let the foul’ft contempt 

Shut door upon me, and fo give me up 

To th’ fharpeft kind of juftice. Pleafe you, Sir, 
The king your father was reputed for 

A prince moft prudent, of an excellent 

And unmatched wit and judgment. Ferdinand 
My father, king of Spain, was reckoned one 
The wifeft prince that there had reigned, by many 
A year before. It is not to be queftioned 

That they had gathered a wife council to them, 
Of every realm, that did debate this bufinefs, 
Who deemed our marriage lawful. Wherefore, humbly, 
Sir, I befeech you fpare me, ’till I may 

Be by my friends in Spain advifed ; whofe counfel 
I will implore. If not, i’ th’ name of God, 

Your pleafure be fulfilled ! [Rifes. 


Wolfey. You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, thefe reverend fathers, men 
Of fingular integrity and learning 3 
Yea, the elect o’ th’ land, who are affembled 
To plead your caufe. It fhall be, therefore, bootlefs 
That longer you defer the court, as well 
For your own quiet, as to rectity 
What is unfettled in the king. 


Campeius. His grace 
Hath fpoken well and juftly ; therefore, madam, 
It’s fit this royal feffion do proceed ; 
And that without delay their arguments 
Be now produced and heard. 


Catharine. Word Cardinal, 
To you I f{peak. 
Wolfey. Your pleafure, madam ? 
Catharine. 
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Catharine. Sir, 
I am about to weep; but thinking that 
We are a Queen, or long have dreamed fo ; certain, 
The daughter of a king; my drops of tears 
I?ll turn to {parks of fire. 

Wolfey. Be patient yet-— 

Catharine. Iwill, when you are humble—Nay, before— 
Induced by potent circumftances that 
You are mine enemy, I make my challenge * 
You fhall not be my judge. For it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me, 
Which God’s dew quench! Therefore, I fay again, 
T utterly abhor, yea, from my foul, 
Refufe you for my judge, whom yet once more 
I hold my moft malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 


Here Wolfey enters into a juftification of himfelf, 
in a long fpeech, which relates not to the prefent pur- 
pofe, in which he demeans himfelf with great refpect 
toward the Queen, and fpeaks in his own defence 
with all feeming moderation and temper—To which 
the replies : 


Catharine. My lord, my lord, 
I am a fimple woman, much too weak 
To oppofe your cunning. You are meek, and humble-mouthed 3 
You fign + your place and calling, in full feeming, 
With meeknefs and humility ; but your heart 
Is crammed with arrogancy, fpleen and pride. 
You have, by fortune, and his highnefs’ favours, 
Gone flightly o’er low fteps ; and now are mounted, 
Where powers are your retainers; and your words, 
Domefticks to you, ferve your will as’t pleafe 
Yourfelf pronounce their office t. I mutt tell you, 
You tender more your perfon’s honour, than 
Your high profeflion fpiritual ; that again, 
1 do refufe you for my judge; and here, 
Before ye all, appeal unto the Pope, 
To bring my whole caufe ’fore his holinefs ; 
And to be judged by him. 


Here fhe makes an obeiffance to the king, and 
oFers to depart the court. 
© Challenge is a law term, for perfons on their trial objecting to a Jutyman. 
® Siyn—That is, you make an cursvard frew of your holy fun@ion. 


t You have arrived at fuch an height of power, that pow may du and undo, or 
fey vad unfay, wharewer you plale. without control, 


Campeius, 
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Campeius. The queen is obftinate, 
Stubborn to juftice, apt to accufe it, and 
Difdainful to be tried by’t—’Tis not well— 
She’s going away. 
Henry, Call her again. 
Crier, Catharine, Queen of England, come into the court. 
Griffith. Madam, you are called back. 
Catharine. What need you note it? Pray you, keep your way== 
When you are called, return—Now the lord help! 
They vex me paft my patience! Pray you, pafs on. 
I will not tarry—No, nor ever more 
Upon this bufinefs my appearance make 


In any of their courts, 
[Exeunt Queen and her Train. 


Aree Es As pi Gake N= i, 


{ fhall not prevent the Reader’s own feelings and 
reflections upon this fine and affeéting Scene, in 
which the Queen’s character is further difplayed, by 
any remarks of my own upon the feveral parts of it. 


The Queen’s Apartment. 
The Queen and her Women, as at Work*, 


Catharine. ‘Take thy lute, wench, my foul grows fad with troubles ¢ 
Sing and difperfe them, if thou cun’ft ; leave working.  [Song. 


Enter Groom of the Chambers. 


Catharine. How now? 


Groom. An’t pleafe your grace, the two great Cardinals 
Wait in the prefence. 


Catharine. Would they fpeak with me? 
Groom. They willed me fay fo, madam, 


Catharine. Pray their graces 
Tocome near. What can be their bufinefs 
With me, a poor weak woman, fallen from favour ? 
[Exit Groom. 
I do not like their coming. Now I think on’t, 


* This is an antiquated Englith Scene, but has been revived again, I hear, by 
Her Majefty, in the prefent reign ; 
ss Who fhines Penelope, among 
«¢ Her chofen female band, who ply 
“ The needle’s art, and fix the flower’s perennial dye.” 
Bsusamy, Ethic Amufements, 


They 
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They fhould be good men, their affairs + are righteous ; 
But all hoods make not monks f. 


Enter the Cardinals Wolfey and Campeius. 


Wolfey. Peace to your highnefs } 


Catharine. Your graces find me here part of a houfe-wife 5 
I would be all, againft the worlt may happen. 
What are your pleafures with me, reverend lords ? 


Wolfey. May’t pleafe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber ; we fhall give you 
The full caufe of our coming. 


Catharine. Speak it here. 
There’s nothing I have done yet, o” my confcience, 
Deferves a corner—’ Would all other women 
Could {peak this with as free a foul as I do! 
My lords, I care not, fo much I am happy 
Above a number, if my actions 
Were tried by every tongue, every eye faw them, 
Envy and bafe opinion fet againit ’em ; 
I know my life foeven. If your bufinefs 
Do feck me out, and that way | am wife in *, 
Out with it boldly. Truth loves open dealing. 
Wosey. Tanta eft erga te mentis integritas, Regina ferenifimaam 
Catharine. O, good my lord, no Latin ; 
Tam not fuch a truant fince my coming, 
As not to know the language I have lived in. 
A ftrange tongue makes my caufe more ftrange, fufpicious. 
Pray, fpeak in Englifh; here are fome will thank you, 
If you fpeak truth, for their pcor mittrefs’ fake. 
Believe me, fhe has had much wrong. Lord Cardinal, 


‘The willing’ft fin i ever vet committed, 
May be abfolved in Englith. 


Wolfyy. Noble lady, 
I’m forry my integrity to you, 
And fervice to his majefty, should breed }j 
So deep fufpicion, where all faith was meant. 
We come not by the way of accufation, 
To taint that honour every good tongue bleffes, 
Nor to betray you any way to forrow ; 
You have too much, good lady ; but to know 
How you ftand minded in the weighty difference, 


t Affairs. Office, profeffion, or calling. 
T A literal tranflation of the latin proverb, Cucullus non facit monachum, 


* That is, if you are come to examine my title as a wife, or my behaviour 
under that character. Johnfon. 


| 1 have ventured to tranfpofe fome of the words in thefe two lines, in order 
to render the fenfe more intelligible, 


Between 
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Between the king and you ; and to deliver, 
Like free and honeft men, our juft opinions 
And comforts to your caufe. 


Campeius. Mott honoured madam, 
My lord of York *, out of his noble nature, 
Zeal and obedience he ftill bears your grace, 
Forgetting, like a good man, your late cenfure, 
Both of his truth and him, which was too far, 
Offers, as I do, in a fign of peace, 
His fervice, and his counfel— 


Catharine. To betray me. 
My lords, I thank you both for your good wills ; 
Ye {peak like honeft men ; pray God, ye prove fo! 
But how to make ye fuddenly an anfwer, 
In fuch a point of weight, fo near mine honour, 
More near my life, I fear, with my weak wit, 
And to fuch men of gravity and learning, 
In truth, I know not. I was fet at work, 
Among my maids; full little, God knows, looking 
Either for fuch men, or fuch bufinefs, 
For her fake that I have been, for I feel 
The laft fit of my greatnefs, good your graces, 
Let me have time and counfel for my cavfe. 
Alas! I am a woman, triendlefs, hopelefs ! 


Wolfey. Madam, you wrong the king’s love with thofe fears. 
Your hopes and friends are infinite. 


Catharine. In England 
But little for my profit; can you think, lords, 
That any Englifh man dare give me counfel ? 
Or be a known friend ’gainft his highnefs’ pleafure, 
‘Though he be grown fo defperate to be honeft, 
And live a fubje&t ? Nay, forfooth—My friends, 
They that muft weigh out + my afflictions, 
They that my truft muft grow to, live not here ; 
They are, as all my comforts are, far hence, 
In my own country, lords, 


Campeius. I would your grace 
Would leave your griefs, and take my counfel. 


Catharine. How, Sir? 


Campeius, Put your main caufe into the king’s protection 5 
He’s loving, and moft gracious. Twill be much 
Both for your honour better, and your caufe ; 
For, if the trial of the law o’ertake you, 
You’ll part away difgraced. 


* Wolfey was Archbifhop of York. : : 
f The Ed tors are ata lofs about this expreffion, To, weigh ovt certainly 
means, here, to unload. "Tis a mercantile phrafe for unfreighting 4 cargo. 


Wolley, 
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Wolfey. He tells you rightly. 


Catharine. Ye tell me what ye wifh for, both, my ruin— 
Is this your chriftian counfel ? Out upon ye! 
Heaven is above ail yet; there fits a Judge, 
That no king can corrupt. 


Campcius. Your rage miftakes us. 


Catharine. 'The more fhame for you—Holy men I thought ye, 
Upon my foul, two reverend cardinal virtues ; 
But cardinal! fins and hollow hearts, I fear you. 
Mend them, for fhame, my lords. Is this your comfort ? 
The cordial that you bring a wretched lady ? 
A woman loft among ye, laughed at, fcorned ? 
1 wall not wifh you half my imiferies— 
T have more charity. But fay I warned ye ; 
Take heed, take heed, for Heaven’s fake, left at once 
The burden of my forrows fall upon you. 


Woljey. Madam, this is a meer diitrattion— 
You turn the good we offer intoenvy . 


Catharine. Ye turn me into nothing. Woe upon you, 
And all fuch faife profeffors! Would ye have me, 
If ye have any juftice, any pity, 

Tf ye be any thing but Churchmen’s habits, 

Put my fick caufe into his hands that hates me ? 
Alas! h’ as banifhed me his bed already ; 

His love, too, long ago. 1’m old, my lords ; 
Avd all the fellow-thip I hold now with him, 

Is only my obedience. What can happen 

To me above this wretchednefs! All your ftudies 
Make me a curfe like this ! 


Campeius. Your fears are worfe 


Catharine. Have | lived thus long—(let me fpeak, myfelf, 
Since virtue finds no friends) a wife, a true one ? 
A woman, I dare fay without vain glory, 
Never yet branded with fufpicion ? 
Have I, with all my full affections, 
Still met the king ? loved him next Heaven ? obeyed him ? 
Almott forgot my prayers to content him ? 
And am I thus rewarded? ’Tis not well, lords. 
Bring me a con{tant woman to her hufband, 
One that ne’er dreamed a joy beyond his pleafure ; 
And to that woman, when fhe has done mott, 
Yer will 1 add an honour— great patience. 


Weoley. Madam, you wander trom the good we aim at. 
Catharine. My lord, I dare not make myfelf fo guilty, 
‘Lo give up willingly that noble title 


* Ervy, put for malice, or mifcbief. 
Your 
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Your mafter wed me to ; nothing but death 
Shall e’er divorce my dignities. 
Wolfy. Pray, hear me 
Catharine. ’Would Thad never trod this Englith earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 
Ye’ve angels’ faces, but Heaven knows your hearts— 
What fhall become of me, now! wretched lady ! 


I am the moft unhappy woman living. 


Alas! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes ? 
[To her Women, 


Ship-wreck’d upon a kingdom where no pity, 
No friends, no hope, no kindred weep for me ; 
Almoft no grave allowed me. Like the lily, 
‘That once was miftrefs of the field, and flourifhed, 
Vll hang my head, and perifh. 
Wolfey. Uf your grace 
Could but be brought to know our ends are honeft, 
You'd feel more comfort. Why fhould we, good lady, 
Upon what caufe, wrong youf Alas! our places, 
‘The way of our profeffion, is againft it ; 
We are to cure fuch forrows, not to fow them. 
For goodnefs’ fake, confider what you do ; 
How you may hurt yourfelf ; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance, by this carriage, 
‘The hearts of princes kifs obedience, 
So much they love it; but to ftubborn fpirits, 
They {well and grow as terrible as ftorms, 
I know you have a gentle, noble temper, 
A foul as even as acalm; pray, think, think us 
Thofe we profefs, peace-makers, friends and fervants. 
Campeius. Madam, you’ll find it fo. You wrong your virtues, 
With thefe weak woman’s fears. A noble {pirit, 
As yours was putinto you, ever cafts 
Such doubts, as falfe coin, fromit. The king loves you ; 
Beware you lofe it mot ; for us, if you pleafe 
To truft us in your bufinefs, we are ready 
To ufe our utmoft ftudies in your fervice. 
Catharine. Do what you will, my lords; and pray, forgive me, 
{f I have ufed myfelf unmannerly. 
You know I am a woman, lacking wit 
To make a feemly anfwer to fuch perfons. 
Pray, do my fervice to his majetty ; 
He has my heart, yet, and fhall have my prayers, 
While I fhall have my life. Come, reverend fathers, 
Beftow your counfelson me. She now begs, 
That little thought, when fhe fet footing here, 
She fhould have bought her dignities fo dear. { Exeunt, 


“2 SCENE. 
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The prefent Scene prefents us with a fecond ob- 
ject of compaffion, which though it interefts us after 
a different manner from the former, as neither being 
fo innocent, nor fuffering fo unjuftly ; yet, fhall I 
hazard the expreffion? affects us almoft as much. 
We do not, indeed, feel our minds impreffed with 
fuch a tender fenfibility towards the latter, as the 
firft,; but, for the honour and dignity of human 
nature, let me fay, that our commiferation, in the 
fecond cafe, arifes from principles of a nobler kind; 
from our forgivenefs of the penitent, and our com- 
paffion for his misfortunes, foftened {till more by our 
forrow for his guilt: fo that, upon the whole, the 
generofity of our fentiment, in one inftance, nearly 
equals the fympathy of it, in the other. 

The true fupputation of the precarioufnefs and 
inftability of all worldly happinefs and greatnefs, 
with the fit temper and refignation to bear their lofs, 
are moft pathetically and poetically fet forth, in the 
following beautiful and affecting fcene. 

Wolfey, in bis difgrace. 
Farewel, a long farewel, to all my greatnefs! 
This is the ftate of man——To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloffoms, 
And bears his blufhing honours thick upon him ; 
The third day comes a froft, a killing froft, 
And when he thinks, good eafy man, full furely 
His greatnefs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that {wim on bladders, 
Thefe many fammers in a fea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth; my high-blown pride 
At Jength broke under me, and now has left me, 
Weary and old with fervice, to the mercy 
Of arude ftream, that muit for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye—— 
I feel my heart new opened—Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on Princes’ favours ! 
There is, between that fmile we would afpire to, 
That fweet afpect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have 5 


And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again, 


Enter 
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Enter Cromwell, fanding amazed. 


Why, how now, Cromwell? 
Cromwell. I have no power to fpeak, Sir. 


Wolfey. What, amazed 
At my misfortunes ? Can thy fpirit wonder 
A great man fhould decline ? Nay, i/you weep, 
Pm fallen indeed. 


Cromwell. How does your grace ? 


Wolfey. Why, well — 
Never fo truly happy, my good Cromwell. 
1 know myfelf, now ; and I feel within me 
A peace above all earthly dignities ; 
A ftill and quiet confcience— The king has cured me ; 
i humbly thank his grace—and from “thefe thoulders, 
Thefe ruined pillars, out of pity taken 
A load would fink a navy, too much honour. 
O, ’tisa burden, Cromwell, ’tis a burden, 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven ! 


Cromwell. Ym glad your grace has made that righe ufe of it. 


Wolfey. Uhope [have. I’m able, now, methinks, 
Out of a fortitude of foul I feel, 
T’ endure more miferies, and greater, far, 
‘Than my weak-hearted enemies dare offer. 
What news abroad ? 


Cromwell, The heavief{t and the worft, 
Is your difpleature with the king. 
Wolfy. God blefs him! 


Cromwel!. The next is, that Sir Thomas More is chofen 
Lord Chancellor in your place. 


Wolfey. That's fomewhat fudden— 
But he’s a learned man. May he continue 
Long in his highnefs’ favour, and do jultice, 
For ‘truth’ s fake, and his confcience ; that his bones, 
When he has run his courfe, and fleeps in bleffings, 
May have a tomb of orphans’ tears wept on them ! 
What more ? 
Cromwell, That Cranmer is returned with welcome ¢ 
Inftalled Lord Archbifhop of Canterbury. 
Wolley. Thats news, indeed. 
Cromwell. Laft, that the lady Anne, 
Whom the king hath in fecrecy long married, 
This day was viewed in open, as his queen, 
Going to chapel ; and the voice is now, 
Only about her coronation. 
fie: Wolfe y 
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Billy. There was the weight that pulled me down. O Crom- 


well ! 
The king has gone beyond me; all my glories 
In that one woman | have loft for ever. 
No fun fhall ever ufher forth my honours, 
Or gild again the noble troops that waited 


Upon my fmiles. Go, get thee from me, Cromwell, 


I am a poor fallen man, unworthy now 

‘To be thy lord and mafter. Seek the king ; 

That fun, I pray, may never fet ; I’ve told him 
What and how true thou art; he will advance thee ; 
Some little memory of me will ftir him, 

T know his noble nature, not to let 

Thy hopeful fervice perifh too. Gceod Cromwell, 
Neglect him not, make ufe now, and provide 

For thine own future fafety. 


Cromwell, O, my lord, 


Mutt I then leave you? muft I needs forego 

So good, fo noble, and fo true a matter ? 

Bear witnefs, all that have not hearts of iron, 
With what a forrow Cromwell leaves his lord ! 
‘The king fhall have my fervice ; but my prayers, 
¥or ever, and for ever, fhall be yours. 


Wolley. Cromwell, I did not think to fhed a tear, 


In all my miferies; but thou haft forced me, 

Out of iby honett truth, to play the woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes, and thus far hear me, Cromwell > 
And when I am forgotten, as I fhall be, 

And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muft more be heard, fay then I taught thee, 
Say, Wolfey, that once rode the waves * of glory, 
And founded all the depths and fhoals of honour, 
Found thee a way out of his wreck, to rife in ; 

A fure and fafe one, though thy matter miffed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that which ruined me—— 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that.fin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t? 


Love thyfelf laft, cherith thofe hearts that wait + thee; 


Corruption wins not more than honefty. 

Sull in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To filence envious tongues. Be juit, and fear not. 
Let all the ends thou aim’tt at be thy country’s, 


‘Thy God’s, and truth’s—Then if thou falleit, O Cromwell, 


* Rode the waves, inftead of trod the waves, fo altered by Warburton, to pre- 
ferve the metaphor pointed out in the two next lines, waves, depth, fboals, and 


awrerk, 


+ Wait, inftead of bate, Warburton. A more natural, fenfible, and political 


fenieo 


f the paflage, 


Thou 
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Thou falleft a blefied martyr. Serve the king ; 

And, prithee, lead me in~— 

There take an inventory of all I have, 

To the laft penny. ’ lis the king’s. My robe, 

And my integrity to Heaven, is all 

I dare now call my own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 

“* Had I but ferved my God, with half the zeal 

** I ferved my king, he would not in mine age 

** Have left me naked to mine enemies *.”” 
Cromwell. Good Sir, have patience. 


Woiey. Solhave. Farewel 
The hopes of Court! my hopes in Heaven do dwell. 


ARSE Sete be Nees si. 


Our firft great object, before mentioned, is here 
prefented to us again, to charm us with that truly 
Chriftian fpirit, with which, though deeply fuffering 
under the fuppofed enmity of Wolfey, fhe not on] 
forgives him her injuries, but liftens to his ere 
without refentment, and even commends his honeft 


Welch encomiatt. 


Kimbolton Caftle. 


Enter Catharine, fick, and led in between Griffith, ber Gentleman 
Ufher, and Patience, her Woman. 


Griffith, How does your grace? 
Catharine. O Griffith, fick to death; 
My legs, like loaded branches, bow to the earth, 
Willing to leave their burden. Reach a chair. 
So—now methinks I feel a little eafe. [Sitting dows, 
Didft thou not tell me, Griffith, as thou led’ft me, 
That the great child of honour, Cardinal Wolfey, 
Was dead ? 
Griffith. Yes, madam; butI think your grace, 
Out of the pain you fuffered, gave no ear to it. 
Catharine. Prithee, good Griffith, tell me how he died— 
If well, he ftept before me, happily, 
For my example. 
Grifith. Well, the voice goes, madam. 
For after the ftout earl of Northumberland 
Arrefted him at York, and brought him forward, 
Asa man forely tainted, to his anfwer, 
He fell fick, fuddenly, and grew fo ill, 
He could not fit his mule. 


* This laft fentence Wolfey did really fpeak, as recorded in hiftory. : 
Catharine. 
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Catharjne. Alas, poor man! 


Griffis. At laft, with eafy roads he came to Lei’fter ; 
Lodged in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably received him ; 
To whom he gave thefe words : *‘ O, father abbot, 
s* An old man, broken with the ftorms of ftate, 
«* Ts come to lay his weary bones among ye. 
** Give him a little earth, for charity *.” 
So went to bed, where eagerly his ficknefs 
Purfued him ftill ; and three nights after this, 
About the hour of eight, which he himfelf 
Foretold fhould be his laft, full of repentance, 
Continual meditations, tears, and forrows, 
He gave his honours to the world again, 
His bleffed part to heaven, and flept in peace. 
Catharine. So may he reft! hjs faults lie gently on him ! 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to {peak him, 
And yet with charity ; he was a man 
Of an unbounded ftomach, ever ranking 
Himfelf with princes; one that by fuggeftion + 
Tied all the kingdom. Simony was fair play— 
His own opinion was his law. I’ th’ prefence 
He would fay untruths, and be ever double, 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never, 
But where he meant to ruin, pitiful. 
His promifes were, as he then was, mighty ; 
But his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. 
Griffith. WNcble madam, 
Men’s evil manners live in brafs, their virtues 
We write in water. May it pleafe your highnets 
To hear me {peak his good, now? 
Cotharine. Yes, good Grifith— 
I were malicious elfe. 
Grif'th. ‘This Cardinal, 
‘hough from an humble ftock, undoubtedly 
Was tafhioned to much honour 3; from his cradle ¢ 
He was a fcholar, and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wife, fair fpoken, and perfuading ; 
Lofty and four to them that loved him not, 
But to thofe men that fought him, {weet as fammer. 
And though he were unfatisfied in getting, 
Which was a fin, yet in beftowing, madam, 
* Thefe words are likewife recorded of him. 
+t Susgeftion, By having the freedom of the king’s ear, he had an opportunity 
ef fuggefting his own fchemes and politics into his mind. 
ft ‘Vhis line is thus pointed inthe text, Was fafhioned to much honour from his 
cradie, The alteration I have made in the ftop, gives the beft fenfe of the pat- 
Tage ; for Wolfey was a remarkable {cholar, even in his infancy, n 
€ 
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He was moft princely. Ever witrefs for him 

Thofe twins of learning that he raifed in you, 

Ipfwich and Oxford! One of which fell with him, 

Unwilling to outlive the good he did it; 

The other, though unfinifhed, yet fo famous, 

So excellent in art, and ftill fo rifing, 

That Chriftendom fhall ever {peak his virtue. 

His overthrow heaped happinefs upon him 3 

For then, and not till then, he felt himfelf, 

And found the bleffednefs of being littlh— 

And to add greater honours to his age, 

Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 
Catharine. After my death I wifh no cther herald, 

No other fpeaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 

Bat fuch an honeft chronicler as Griffith. 

Whom [ mott hated living, thou hait made me, 

With thy religious truth and modeity, 

Now in his afhes honour. Peace be with him! 

Patience t, be near me ftill, and fet me lower. 

I] have not long to trouble thee. Good Griffith, 

Caufe the muficians play me that fad note 

I named my knell ; whilit I fit meditating 

On that celeftial harmony I goto. 


{Sad and folemn mufic, and a vifion of Cherubims while fhe fleeps.} 
Here the Reader will pleafe to advert to my re- 
mark on the vifion in Scene the Fifth of the iaft 
Act of the preceding Play. This one alfo was meant 
by Shakefpeare but as an allegorical reprefentation 
of thofe beatific dreams, or reveries, which the vir- 
tuous mind, and clear confcience, may be fuppoted 
fometimes to be infpired with. 

Catharine waking. 


Bid the mufic leave, 
*Tis harfh and heavy to me. [Mufic ceafes. 
Enter Lord Capucius. 

If my fight fail not, 

You fhould be lord ambaffador from the Emperor, 

My royal nephew ; and your name Capucius. 
Capucius. Madam, the fame ; your fervant. 
Catharine. O, my lord, 

The times and titles are now altered ftrangely 

With me, fince firlt you knew me. But, I pray you, 

What is your pleafure with me? 


{ The name of her woman. 
a! . 
Capuciuas, 
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Capucius. Noble lady, 
Firit mine own fervice to your grace; the next, 
The king’s requeft that I would vifit you, 
Who grieves much for your weaknefs, and by me 
Sends you his princely commendations, 
And heartily intreats you take good comfort. 


Catharine. ©, my good lord, that comfort comes too late ; 
Tis like a pardon after execution ; 
That gentle phyfic given in time, had cured me ; 
But now I’m paft all comforts here, but prayers, 
How does his highnefs ? 


Caputius. Madam, in good health. 


Catharine. So may he ever do, and ever flourifh, 
When I fhall dwell with worms, and my poor name 
Banifhed the kingdom !—Pazvience, is that letter 
I caufed you write, yet fent away ? 


Patience. No, madam. [Gives it to her. 


Catharine. Sir, I moft humbly pray you to deliver 
This to my lord the king. 


Capuciuss Moft willing, madam. 


Catharine. In which I have commended to his goodnefs, 
The model of our chafte loves, his young daughter *, 
The dews of Heaven fall thick in bleffings on her ! 
Befeeching him to give her virtuous breeding, 
(She’s young, and of a noble modeft nature ; 

Y hope fhe will deferve well) and a little 

To love her for her mother’s fake, that loved him, 
Heaven knows how dearly ! My next poor petition, 
Is, that his noble grace would have fome pity 
Upon my wretched women, that fo long 

Have followed both my fortunes faithfully ; 

Of which there is not one, I dare avow, 

And now I fhould not lie, but well deferves, 

For virtue and true beauty of the foul, 

For honefty and decency of carriage, 

A right good hufband ; let him be a Noble ; 

And fure thofe men are happy that fhall have ’em. 
The laft is for my men ; they are the pooreft ; 

But poverty could never draw them from me ; 
‘That they may have their wages duly paid them, 
And fomething over, to remember me. 

If Heaven had pleafed to’ve given me longer life, 
And abler means, we had not parted thus. 

Thefe are the whole contents. And, good my lord, 
By that you love the deareft in the world, 


Afterwards Queen Mary. 
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As you with Chriftian peace to fouls departed, 
Stand thefe poor people’s friend, and urge the king 
To do me this laft right. 

Capucius. By Heaven, I will; 
Or let me lofe the fafhion of a man! 

Catharine, Ithank you, honeft lord. Remember me, 
In all humility, unto his highnefs ; 
And tell him his long trouble now is paffing 
Out of this world. ‘Lell him, in death I bleft him S 
For fo I will—Mine eyes grow dim. Farewel, 
My Lord—Grifith, farewel—Nay, Patience, 
You mutt not leave me yet. I mutt to bed— 
Call in more women—When I’m dead, good wench, 
Let me be ufed with honour—Strew me over 
With maiden flowers, that all the world may know 
I was a chatte wife to my grave—Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth—Aithough unqueened, yet like 
A queen, and daughter toa king, interr me. 
I can no more—— 


Doétor Johnfon has given us his fentiments on 
this rich and noble paffage, in the following words: 

“* This fcene is above any other part of Shake. 
*< fpeare’s Tragedies, and perhaps above any fcene 
** of any other poet, tender and pathetic; without 
“* gods, or furies, or poifons, or precipices ; without 
*« the help of romantic circumftances ; without im- 
* probable {allies of poetical lamentation ; and with- 
** out any throes of tumultuous mifery.” 
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LEAR. 

ALBANY. 

KENT. 

GLOSTER. 

Epcar. 
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Foo. 

Gentlemen and Attendants. 


Wo OF Sire 


GonERIL. 
REGAN. 
CorDELIA. 


Scene lies in Britain. 


ie may be neceflary to many Readers to premife, 
that the Piece here under confideration, is the 
Play as originally written by Shakefpeare, left the 
bearing it in mind as altered by Tate, and generally 
acted fo, might occafion confufion or miftakes, in 
the following notes and obfervations. 

The Critics are divided in their opinions between 
the original and the altered copy. Some prefer the 
firft, as a more general reprefentation of human life, 
where fraud too often fucceeds, and innocence fuf- 
fers: others prefer the latter, as a more moral de- 
{cription of what life fhould be. 

But argument in this, as in many other cafes, had 
better be left quite out of the queftion ; for our feel- 
ings are often a furer guide than our reafon; and 
by this criterion I may venture to pronounce, that 
the reader or fpectator will always be better pleafed 
with the happy, than the unfortunate, cataftrophe of 
innocence and virtue. 

Befides, if Dramatic exhibitions are defigned, as 
they certainly fhould be, to recommend virtue and 
difcourage vice, there cannot remain the leaft man- 
ner of difpute in our minds, whether Shakefpeare or 
Tate have fulfilled Horace’s precept of utile dulci the 
beft. However, if pity and terror, as the Critics 
fay, are the principal objects of Tragedy, furely no 
Play that ever was written can poffibly anfwer both 
thefe ends better than this performance, as it ftands 
in the prefent text. 

The Reader, I hope, will not think that I have 
exceeded the Zve I had prefcribed to myfelf, in the 
conduct of this Work, by my hazarding the above 
criticifm, as the fubject may be fill confidered as of 

a moral 
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a moral nature or tendency, and may, therefore, not 
improperly be conforted with the reit of my remarks 
pon this eftimable author. 


* * * 


BGAe kas ls Sat Ne Bad. 


Kent and Giofter. 


Kent. thought the king had more affected the duke of Albany, 
than Cornwall. 


Glofter. It did always feem fo tous, but, now, in his divifion 
of the kingdom, it appears not which of the dukes he values mott ; 
for qualities are fo weighed, that curiofity + in neithet can make 
choice of either’s moiety. 


This is a fine defcription of a parent’s diftributive 
juftice, in the divifion of a fortune between his chil- 
dren. Their claims are all equal in nature, and 
fhould be ftill preferved fo in equity, except where 
particular ufages may have obtained, or political 
laws have made a difference; in which cafes, to ob- 
ferve the rule of nature would be a ipecies of in- 
yuftice. 

I fpeak here with regard to conduét ; of principle 
only, and not of affection; for ’tis often impoffible 
for the moft virtuous or impartial parent to refrain 
from loving one child better than another. A inn- 
difcriminate regard, in any cafe, towards two objects, 
though ever fo much alike or eftimable, is unnatural 
to the moft impartial mind; and though our reafon 
thould not be able to give a preference, our feelings 
will. 

The oft-difputed free will of man may be fuffi- 
ciently proved from this innate felf-determination, 
which his mind poffeffes. We muft make a choice, 
even without our being able to make a diftinétion. 
It muft be an afs, indeed, that can remain in fuf- 
pence even between two bundles of hay. But this in- 
voluntary election we are not anfwerable for in 


F Curiofity, for fo. utiny. 
ethics ; 
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ethics 5 we are accountable only for our manner of 
acting towards our children; in which their moral 
merits alone can juftify fuperior marks of preference 
or favour. 
SCENE il; 
Lear And ’tis our faft intent 

To fhake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 

Conferring them on younger itrengths ; while we 

Unburdened crawl toward death. 

This is a rational, a manly, and a virtuous pur- 
pofe. But how few are poffeffed of fouls great 
enough to relinquith greatne/s! Indeed, the rare ex- 
amples of thofe who have done fo, as Charles the 
Fifth, and fome others, would not encourage one to 
make the experiment. But then it ought to be en- 
quired into, whether the inftances of abdication had 
been prompted by any of the principles above-men- 
tioned, or no; for mere fits of devotion, or difgutt, 
are feldom long or ftrong enough, to fupport the 
mind under fuch a derelition. 

Befides, habit is a moft powerful thing ; and per- 
fons _ufed to occupation of any kind, are apt to feel 
an irkfome vacuity and wearinefs in themfelves, with 
an oppreffive tedioufnefs of time lying on their hands, 
whenever they ceafe from employment. This has 
been the confeffion of all the merchants, lawyers, 
farmers, and phyficians, I have ever known, or heard 
of, who had retired from their profeffions, or quitted 
their ordinary fcenes of action, late in lite. When- 
ever, therefore, fuch an experiment is attempted, it 
fhould arife from a principle, not from a preference; 
becaufe the choice muft be ventured upon, before 
the comparifon can be tried. 

In the fame Scene, when Lear requires hts three 
daughters to declare the feveral portions of their 
love and refpect towards him, the eldeft addreffes 
herfelf to him thus : 


Goneril, Sir, : 
L love you more than words can wield the matter, 
Aa Dearer 
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Dearer than eye-fight, fpace, and liberty ; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 

No lefs than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour ; 

As much as child e’er loved, or father found ; 

A love that makes breath poor, and fpeech unable, 

Beyond all manner of fo much I love you. 
Upon this fpeech, the youngeft daughter fays to 
herfelf, afide, 

What fhall Cordelia do? Love, and be filent. 


After Goneril has had her portion marked out, 
the fecond fteps forward, in order to earn her’s, 


Regan. \’m made of that felf-mctal as my filter, 
And prize me at her worth. In my true heart, 
J find fhe names my very deed of love, 
Only fhe comes too fhort; that I profefs 
Mytelf an enemy to all other joys, 
Which the molt precious fquare of fenfe poffeffes, 
And find | am alone felicitate, 
In your dear highneis love. 


Here the fincere and unprofefling Cordelia whifpers 
to herfelf again : 


Then poor Cordelia ! 
And yet not fo, fince I am fure my love’s 
More ponderous than my tongue. 

When Lear has endowed Regan alfo, he next 
proceeds to challenge Cordelia upon the fame quef- 
tion ; afking her what fhe has to fay, to fhew her 
love equal to her fitters, her only anfwer is, 

Nothing, my lord. 


But, indeed, what was there left for her to fay, 
after fuch hyperbolical profeflions as had been juft 
made before her? However, I dare pronounce, that 
any reader, who is at all acquainted with human na- 
ture, without looking any further into the ftory, be- 
yond the prefent {cene, muft have already determined 
the point in his own mind, which of the daughter’s 
duties or affections were moft to be relied upon. 

No paffion can either bear or juftify exaggeration, 
but love alone. There the extravagance “of trant- 
port, and the enthufiafm of devotement, prove the 

luxuriance 


ee 


duxuriance of the foil, but in every other inftance> 
betray the feerility of it. There is, in reality, no other 
paffion in the human breaft, but love. All other affec- 
tions, fuch as avarice, duty, envy, revenge, or am- 
bition, arife from fome foreign fentiment, are founded 
on principle, or inftigated by vice or pride. Thefe 
we may be educated, tempted, or provoked to; but 
the former is a fpontaneous and involuntary impulfe 
of the foul, a certain attraStive force, that can nei- 
ther be dictated to us by moral, nor reftrained by 
document. 

«* Firft bid phyficians preach our veins to temper, 

«« And with an argument new fet a pulfe, 


s* Then think of reafoning into love.”’ 
The Rsvence. 


Si BYNUEW V1. 


Edmund /olus, 


Thou, Nature, art my goddefs; to thy law 
My fervices are bound ; wherefore fhould I 
Scand in the plague * of cuftom, and permit 
The courtefy + of nations to deprive me? 


Thus do all profligates, who deferve to be the 
outcafts of fociety, betake themfelves to the afylum 
of Nature. Whenever the laws of God or man 
oppofe their vices, they immediately adopt her for 
their deity and their legiflator; whom they cannot 
fail to find a moft indulgent patronefs, as they are 
fure to interpret all their own wills and paffions to 
be her unerring dictates. ‘tae 

Lucretius, the expofitor of Epicurus, in his un- 
philofophic poem on the nature of things, addreffes 
himfelf to the fame goddefs, under the appellation of 
Venus, whom he makes to precede and fuperfede the 
gods, reprefenting them as a fet of lethargic beings of 


* The Commentators are not agreed upon the fenfe of this word, in the place 
where it is here ufed; but J think that the meaning of it would be ‘uthciently 
clear, if it was exchanged for tyranny. es 

WF 'By courtefy ig meant certain afages fo fliled in the common law of England, 
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her creation, and leaving them to doze away their 
immortalities wrapt up in their empyreal Pantheon. 
The pride of man is amazing! Rather than ac- 
|:nowledge any Intelligence fuperior to themfelves, 
they chuie to refer the manifeft wifdom and power 8f 
the Deity to blind chance, and inert matter alone! 
«And call God’s providence a lucky hit.” Pore. 


And yet this can hardly be deemed impious, becaufe 
’tis fo miferably ftupid. 


Pee, Oa A HAS ipa 8 w 


Shakefpeare, as I have had opportunities of ob- 
ferving before, takes frequent occafions of reprefent- 
ing the horrid condition of a nation under the in- 
fli€tion of a civil war. His defcriptions deferve to 
be collected together into one chapter, as a document 
both to prince and people; for the warning is equally 
necefflary to each; as, whatever may be the final 
event, they muft be alike fufferers, under fuch a ca- 
Jamity. For in fuch a conflict, thofe are likely to 
gain moft, who have the leaft to lofe. Thefe reflec- 
tions refer to the following paffage in this Scene. 

Glofter. Love cools, friendfhip falls off, brothers divide. In 
cities, mutinics; in countries, difcord ; in palaces, treafon ; and 
the bond crack’d ’twixt fon and father. We have feen the beft of 


our time. Machinations, hollownefs, treachery, and all ruinous 
diforders, follow us difquietly to our graves. 


$;CoBSN E VU. 


The impious and unphilofophic method that peo- 
ple are too generally apt to apply toward the lighten- 
ing of their confciences, and relieving their miferies, 
by imputing their vices and misfortunes to fate, ne- 
ceffity, or the harmlefs ftars prefiding at their births, 
inftead of their own wickednefs or indifcretions, is 
well fatirized and expofed in the following fpeech, 
though it has not, I think, been put into a proper 
mouth to {peak. 

Emiurd. ‘This is the excellent foppery of the world, that when 


we are lick in fortune, often the furfcits of our own behaviour, we 
make 
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make guilty of our own difafters the fun, the moor, and ftars; as 
if we were villains on neceflity ; fools, by heavenly compu fion ; 
knaves, thieves, and treacherous, by fpherical predominance ; 
drunkards, lyars, and adulterers, by an enforced obedience of 
planetary influence; and all that we are evil in, by a divine 
thrufting on. An admirable evafion of whore-mafter man, to lay 
his goatith difpofition on the change of a ftar! 


SZC=EIN EE lt 
Kent here gives a good charaéter of a man, in 
recommending his own fervices to Lear : 


I do profefs to be no Jefs than I feem ; to ferve him truly that 
will put me in truft; to Jove him that is honeft ; to converfe with 
him that is wife, and fays little ; to fear judgment* ; and tc fight 
when I cannot chufe +. 


Si ENO XIII. 
The following paffage comes in here very properly, 
after the foregoing on: ; as it gives good and prudent 
advice for our conduét in life. 


Foo/, Have more than thou fhewett, 
Speak Jefs than thou knoweit ; 
Lend lefs than thou oweit t, 

Ride more than thou goett : 
Learn more than thou trowett §, 
Set lefs than thou throweft || ; 
Leave thy drink and thy whore, 
And keep within door ; 

And thou fhalt have more 
Than two tens to a fcore J. 


Thefe maxims fhould not lofe their credit or ef- 
feét, on account of the chara¢ter which utters them ; 
for Shakefpeare’s fools are not thofe of modern times, 
but fpeak a great deal of good fenfe throughout all 
his Plays. Befides, thefe fort of privileged perfons, 
{tiled formerly kings’ jefters, were ufually men of wit 
and parts, a fort of free fpeakers, who were indulged 


* To refpect the laws. 
+ Neither forward to begin, nor backward to:end a fray. 


t To owe, in old Englifh, is to own or poflefs, 
S To trow is to believe. ne line means not to embrace all opinions, becauie 


delivered under the fanétion of philofophy or learning. 
|| ‘Phat is, never fet equal to the flake you throw for. 
Q| A phrafe for improving one’s capital. 
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in a liberty of telling truths, or making reflections on 
their matter’s conduct, without being reprehended or 
reftrained. And as they were the only courtiers 
who were permitted fuch a licence, they deferved 
more properly to be deemed the kng’s friends, than 
to have been ftigmatized by either of the other 
denominations. 


o: Coe Ne DV. 


The curfes which the juftly provoked father de- 
nounces here, againft his unnatural daughters, are 
fo very horrid and fhocking to humanity, that I fhall 
not offend my Reader by quoting them; though 
Shakefpeare, | am convinced, fupplied them merely 
in order to raife an abhorrence in his audience, againtft 
twoof the greateft crimes in the black lift of deadly 
fins, namely, ingratitude and undutifulnefs ; and to 
fhew, as the injured parent moft emphatically ex- 
prefies it, in the fame paflage, 

How fharper than a ferpent’s tooth it is, 
‘Lo have a thawkiefs child! 


1 Wi Sipe Sool SCE N EVE 


In this fame Scene, and upon account of Kent’s 
warmth and impatience of fpeech and temper, though 
fill under the difguife of an hireling attendant on 
Lear, there is a very good defcription given of fuch 
a perfon as he appears to be, a character frequently 
to be met with in life, though the fpeaker is mif- 
taken in the application of it to the honeft Duke, 
who might very propeily be faid, in the fenfe of 
the exprefiion above given, to have been the King’s 
friend. 

Cornwall. This is fome fellow, 

Who having been praifed for bluntnefs, doth affe& 

A fawcy roughnefs ; and conftrains the garb, 

Quite from his nature. Hecan’t flatter, he! 

An hone® mind and plain, he mutt {peak truth; 

And they will take it fo—If not, he’s plain— 

Thete kind of kuaves!kuow, which in this plainnefs 


Harbour 
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Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filly ducking obfervants, 
That ftretch their duties nicely. 


SCENE —X, 


When Glofter makes an apology to Lear, here, 
for not preffing his fon, the duke of Cornwal, a 
fecond time, to an interview with him, on account 
of the fery quality of the Duke, as alfo having 
brought an aniwer from him that he was not well, 
the injured Monarch refents it thus : 

Lear. The king would fpeak with Cornwal—The dear father 

Woutd with his daughter fpeak—commands her fervice — 

Are they informed of this? My breath and blood ! 

Lyery ? The fiery duke ? Tell the hot duke, that— 
[Glotter offers to go. 

No, but not yet—May be, he is not well— 

Infirmity doth fill neglect all office, 

Whereto our health is bound ; we’re not ourfelves, 

When nature, being oppreit, commands the mind 

To fuffer with the bedy Vl forbear 5 

And am fali’n out with my more headier will, 

To take the indifpofed and fickly &t, 

For the found man, 


The furprize and refentment exprefied in the firft 
part of the above fpeech, is juft and natural, but 
the paufe of recollection which afterwards abates 
his anger, is extremely fine, both in the reafonable- 
nefs of the reflection, and the humanity of the 
fentiment, 

This beautifyl paffage, with many others of the 
fame tender kind, which follow in the courfe of 
developing Lear’s character, and which I fhall oc- 
cafionally refer back from to this note, render this 
unhappy man areal object both of commiferation 
and efteem, notwithftanding the weaknefs, paffion, 
and injuftice he has fo fully expofed in the beginning 
of this Play. 

No writer that ever liyed was capable of draw- 
ing a mixed character, equal to Shzkefpeare; for 
no one has ever ieemed to have dived fo deep into 

aad Nature, 
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Nature, ‘as himfelf.—Frequent inftances of this ad- 
mirable talent in him, may be felected from his 
Works. Moft other authors, in their defcriptions 
of men, prefent us either with a flowery mead, or a 
favage defart,; but the demefne of humtan nature, 
which includes both the fruitful field and the barren 
wafte, within one inclofure, is rarely delineated by 
common writers. 


S- Ge krne i XII. 
Lear #o Goneril, upon her abridging his train, 


I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad 5 

T will not trouble thee-—My child, farewel ; 
We’!] no more meet, no more fee one another. 
But yet thou art my flefh, my blood, my daughter ; 
Or rather a difeafe that’s in my flefh, 

Which I muft necds call mine; thou art a bile, 
A plague-fore, or imboffed carbuncle, 

In my corrupted blood. But I'll not chide thee ; 
Let fhame come when it will, I do not call it ; 

I do not bid the thunder-bearer fhoot, 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 
Mend when thou canft—Be better, at thy leifure. 
I can be patient. 


Here poor Lear feems to make fome kind of 
ainends for his former violence; for though the 
provocation continues {till the fame, nay rather, in- 
deed, 1s increafed by the repetition of it, yet he 
contents himfelf, in this place, with barely upbraid- 
ing and reviling the offender, but refrains from add- 
ing curfes to his reproaches. 

Human nature is equally difcernible in both thefe 
initances. The fuddennefs of his rage, on the firft in- 
jury, might have wrefted thofe anathemas from 
him, involuntarily ; but before the fecond occafion 
prefented itfelf, his fury had had time to abate, and 


he then reftrains his fpeech within the bounds of a 
uftifiable refentment. 


AG. ie STs Ss CoE NSE I: 
Here’sa night, that pitics neither wife men, nor fools. 


He 


The Fool. 
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He mnft be very ignorant of human life, who 
does not know that as the fun fhines equally on the juft 
and the unjujt, fo ficknefs, perils, and afflictions are alike 
the ca/zal portion of the good and bad, the wife and 
fooiifh. But then all this happens without the leaft 
Manner of imputation upon Providence—For this 
world is not a ftate of retributiogn— And, in reality, 
it would te a moft uncomfortable reflection, if it 
was ; for then we could have no reafon to prefume 
a fond and flattering hope upon a better, 


Oe UF aly D ITI, 


Lear, ix the mid? of thunder and lightning. 


Let the great gods, 

That keep this dreadful pother o’er our heads, 
Find out their enemy now—Tremble, thou wretch, 
That haft within thee undivulged crimes, 

Unwnhipt of juitice. Hide thee, thou bloody hand, 
Thou perjure, and thou fimular of virtue, 

That art inceftuous. Caitiff, thake to pieces, 
That under covert and convenient feeming, 

Hath praétifed on man’s life! Clofe pent-up guilts, 
Rive your concealing continents, and afk 

Thefe dreadful fummoners grace. 


Can there be a finer paffage, or a more admoni- 
tory one, than this? If, upon all our dangers or ca- 
lamities, we fhould enter thus into a ftrict felf-exa- 
mination of our confciences and conduét, it might 
naturally produce a moft falutary effec on our future 
lives; as, on fuch a fcrutiny we fhould, perhaps, 
oftener find our misfortunes to be, not our difcafes, 
but our medicines, and from thence be brought to 
fay, with the Pfalmift, Happy has it been for me, that 
I have been affifed ! 

In the fame Scene, Lear, {peaking to the Focl, 
who was appointed to fhew h'm the way to Edgar’s 
hovel, where he might be able to fhelter himfelf 
from the ftorm, fays, 


Where is the ftraw, my fellow ? 
The art of our neceflities is ftrange, 
That can make vile things precious. 


The 
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The truth of this obfervation is too obvious from 
experience, to need being infifted on; but I fhall 
here add the remainder of the fpeech, as it may be 
referred to, and helps to juttity, the fecond para- 
graph of my remark on the Tenth Scene above, in 
the former Act. 


Lear. Come, your hovel— 
Poor fool and knave, J’ve one part in my heart, 
That's forry yet for thee. 


§:G-B N-E Vs 


When taney have arrived near the hovel, Lear 
changes his purpole, on account of a reafon he 
afterwards gives, regarding the diftracted ftate of 
his mind; and being “prefied by Kent, who juft then 
joins him, to take ‘fhelter from the outrage of the 
night, he cries, 

Let me alone. 
And being intreated, a fecond time, he repeats the 
fame anfwer. But upon being further urged by the 
kind earneftnefs of his poor fervant, which Kent 
{till preferves the appearance of, he then exclaims, 
with emotion, 
Wilt break my heart? 

How truly affecting is this fhort expoftulation, if 
quickly conceived ? It was not the importunity of 
Kent, that he meant to obferve MP Ons the expreffion 
needed not to have been fo tender, to have marked 
fuch an offence: Princes are apt to refent the con- 
trolement of their wills or a€tions, in a feverer ftile. 
But it was the inftantaneous comparifon between the 
barbarity of his own daughters, which had reduced 
him to fuch a wretched condition, and the humanity 
of acommon alien kindly prefling him to a fhelter 
from it, that fo fuddenly ftruck and affected his 
mind, at that moment—This thought, indeed, might 
well be faid to drcak bis heart , and to have added a 
fingle word more, to explain this fentiment, would 
have marred the whole beauty of the paffage. 


Upon 
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Upon XKent’s ftill continuing his entreaty, he ftill 
refufes to comply, but reafons with him thus: 
Thou think’it ’tis much that this contentious ftorm 
Invades us to the fkin—So ’tis to thee— 
But where the greater malady is fixt, 
The leffer is fearce felt—Thou’dit fhun a bear ; 
Rut if thy flight lay toward the roaring fea, 
hou’dit meet the bear i’ th’ mouth. When the mind’s free, 
The body’s delicate—The tempeit in my mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elle, 
Save what beats there 
This is the true nature of the human mind; the 
greater evil always fwallowing up the leffer, as the 
rod of Mofes did the other ferpents. And in great 
calamities ] do not know but it might, perhaps, be 
an advantage to have fome other ills of an inferior 
nature to combat with, at the fame time; for, as 
Lear fays, juft after, as his reafon for refufing to 
take fhelter, 


This tempeft will not give me leave to ponder, 
On things would hurt me more. 


When he confents, at laft, to enter the hut, he 
prefies his two attendants to go in firft, faying, 
ll pray, and then I'l] fleep. 
Upon which he immediately falls into the follow- 
ing beautiful apoftrophe : 
You houfelefs poverty, 
Poor naked wretches, whercfoe’er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm, 
How fhall your boufelefs heads and unfed fides, 
Your looped and windowed raggednefs, defend you 
From feaions fuch as thefe? O, I have ta’en 
Too little care of ths—Take phvfic, Pomp ; 
Expofe thyjelf to feel what wrechis ferl, 
That thou my jt take the furerfux to then, 
and foew the Heavens mire juft ! 
Here alfo, I fhall beg leave to refer the Reader 
back to the fecond paragraph of my remark on 
the Tenth Scene of the Second Act. 


This 


This. puts me in mind of two good lines, on the 
fame fubjeét, which I met with in a very pretty 
little moral Poem, lately publifhed *. 


«© Afk what we have to give—it is not ours ; 
“© Heaven has but lent it us to make it yours. 


S$ CHEN ial Xe 


Edgar. When we our betters fee bearing our woes, 
We fearcely think our miferies our fues ; 
Who alone fuffers, fuffers moft i’ th’ mind, 
Leaving free things, and happy fhows behind +. 
But then the mind much fuff’rance daes o’erfkip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowfhip. 
How light and portab'e my pain feems now, 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow ! 

He utters this reflection, upon confidering the 
comparative diftreffes to which Lear had been re- 
duced; and his obfervation being drawn both from 
nature and the immediate object then before him, 
has a double beauty and force in this place, and 
fheuld be remembered and applied, in all fuch cafes, 
Let us compare our own ills with thofe of others, 
efpecially of perfons, who from their fuperior rank 
and fortune may be fuppofed to be better defended 
from injury than ourfelves, and it may conduce to 
render our minds often more acquiefcent in our own 


fufferings. 
A CoE. LV: SC EN, EB -.1. 


Edgar. Yet better thus, and known to be cor.temned, 
‘Than ftill! contemned, and flattered. To be worft, 
The soweft, moft dejected thing of fortune, 

Stands ftill in efperance ; lives not in fear— 
The lamentable change is from the beft ; 
The worft returns to laughter, 


Shakefpeare gives us, here, a poetical paraphrafe 
on the flattering old Englifh proverb, that when 
things are at the wort, they'll mend. We has com- 
menced the fpeech with a noble and liberal fenti- 


* By Mifs More, of Briftol. 
t States of life tree trom diftrefs, and likely to continue fo, 


ment, 
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ment, and concludes it with a refleGtion drawn from 
the adage, in thefe lines: 


World, world, O world! 
But that thy ttrange mutations make us wait * thee, 
Life would not yield to age. 


That is, If the viciffitudes of life did not fuffer 
us to amule our fufferings {till with hope, few would 
have patience enough to wait ’till old age fhould 
bring its flow relief to all our cares. 


Lxter Glofter blind, and led by an old Man. 


Old Man. You cannot fee your way. 

Glofter, [have no way, and therefore want no eyes— 
I ttumbled when 1 faw. Full oft ’tis feen 
Our maims + fecure us; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. 

This is a truth often verified in life; but the moft 
general inftances are, that women and children are 
fafer from harms, than men are—They hazard lefs, 
from being lefs able to achieve. 

Glofter, As flies to wanton boys, are we to the Gods; 

They kiil us, for their fport. 

This is a moft impious and unphilofophic reflec- 
tion. Poor Glofter feems, by this expreffion, to 
have been rather foured, than foftened, by his mis- 
fortunes; which his attempted fuicide afterwards 
proves ftill further. Such a fentiment mutt certainly 
{urprize us, in Shakefpeare, when uttered by a per- 
fon of fo good a charaéter as Glofter—It could not 
fo offend, in the mouth of Edmund, though better 
not {fpoken at all. 

Glofter, when he has given his purfe to the guide. 


Heavens deal fo ftill ! 
Let the fuperfluous * and Juft-dieted man, 
That braves + your ordinance, that will not fee, 


* Wait, inftead of bare. Theobald. 

+ Maims, inftead of mean, Johnfon, 

J Superfiuous. for fiuperabundant, 

eo Braves, inftead of flaves, Warburtoa, 
Bezaufe 
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Becaufe he does dot feel, feel your power quickly : 
So diftribution fhould undo excefs, 
And each man have enough. 

Lear had before given us the fame moral, as 
taken notice of in my remark on the Fifth Scene of 
the former Act; but I have quoted this paffage, 
notwithftanding, as containing a fentiment which 
cannot be too often inculcated. Offer it as a pro- 
pofition, and all the world will agree with you in the 
precept; but make it a propofal, and how few will 
join iffue in the praétice ! 


SiCebaNees IGE. 
Albany and Goneril. 


When this good Duke is reproaching his wife, 
here, tor the barbarous treatment fhe had given her 
father, fhe interrupts him with, 


No more—’Tis foolish. 
To which he replies, very juftly, 


Wifdom and goodnefs to the vile feem vile ; 
Filths favour but themfelves. . . . . 

Jt is, indeed, too much the horrid nature of vice 
and folly, not only to rejoice in its own wickednefs 
and weaknefs, but, as Albany fays, to depreciate 
all wifdom and goodnefs in others. The Moor 
would have all faces black. 


He fays, further on in the fame fpeech, 


If that the Heavens do not their vifible {pirits 
Send quickly down to taine thefe vile offences, 
FIumanity mutt perforce prey on itfelf, 

Like monfters of the deep. 

This fentiment was as emphatically expreffed, be- 
fore, on the clofe of the laft Scene of the former 
Act, by two mean attendants who were witnefles to 
the cruelties exercifed by Cornwal and ase on 
Glofter’s eyes, but I forbore to quote it, ’till I 
came to this paffage. 


Manent 


Manent save Servants. 
Fir? Se-vant. Vl never care what wickednels I do, 
If this man come to good. 
Second Servant. If the live long, 
And, in the end, meet the old courfe of death, 
Women will all turn montters, 
But to return again to the Scene with Albany and 
Goneril. 
She replies to his humane remonftrances and jut 
reproaches, in thefe words : 


Milk-livered man! 

That bear’it a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs ; 
Who hatt not in thy brows an eye difcerning 
Thine honour from thy fuffering ; that not know’f, 
Fools do thofe villains pity, who are punifhed 

Ere they have done their mifchief. 


On which Albany exclaims, 


See thyfelf, devil ! 
Proper deformity feems not in the fiend, 
So horrid as in woman *,. 

What fhe means by the laft lines, is, that it is 
neceffary to guard againft foreieen evils, as well as 
to defend againft thole that prefs us; but fools be- 
ing too fhort-fighted to fee the prevention in the 
punifhment, are apt to bewail the fufferer. 


Seb ee Ne ii: 
Kent and a Gentleman, 


The honeft old king’s friend having fent off this 
perfon with difpatches to Cordelia, then Queen of 
France, importing the miferable fituation of her 
father, queftions him here, on his return, what 
kind of effect the perufal of his letter had upon her ; 
and nothing, furely, can be more beautiful, nor more 
interefting, than the defcription he gives of that fine 
ftrugele between patience and forrow, which fhe 
manifefted upon this occafion; with the delicacy and 

* Diabolical qualities appear not fo horrid, in the Devil, to whom they pro- 


perly belong, as in woman, to whom whey are unnatural, Warburton. 
decency 
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decency'of her quick retiring from view, when fhe 
found her grief beginning to mafter her philofophic 
feemings. 

Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonftration of grief? 


Gentleman. Ay, Sir, fhe took them, read them in my prefence, 
And now and then an ample tear trilled down 
Her delicate cheek ; it feemed fhe was a queen 
Over her paffion, which, moft rebel-like, 
Sought to be king o’er her. 


Kent. ©, then it moved her— 


Gentleman. Not toarage. Patience and forrow ftrove 
Who fhould exprefs her goodlieft ; you have feen 
Sun fhine and rain, at once—Her {miles and tears 
Were like a wetter May. Thofe happy {miles 
That played on her ripe lip, feemed not to know 
What guefts were in her eyes, which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropt—In brief, 

Sorrow would be a rarity moft beloved, 
If all could fo become it *. 
Kent. Made fhe no verbal queftion ? 


Gentleman. Yes, once or twice, fhe heaved the name of Father 
Pantingly forth, azif it prefs’d her heart. 
Cried fifters! fifters ! fhame of ladies! fifters ! 
Kent! father! fifters! What? i’ th’ ftorm? i’ th’ night? 
Let pity ne’er believe it!— There fhe fhook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 
And, clamour-moticned +, then away fhe ftarted, 
To deal with grief alone. 


Theobald hints that Shakefpeare had borrowed 
this fine picture of Cordelia’s grief, from Jofeph, 
in Holy Writ, who being no longer able to reftrain 


his affections, ordered his retinue from his prefence, 
and then wept aloud. 


S°CeEON: Br ea Val: 


The adulation and hyperbolical flattery which 
princes are too generally abufed by, is well expofed 
here : 


Lear. They flattered me like a dog, and told me I had white 
hairs in my beard, ere the black ones were there—To fay ay, and 


* Part of the above defcription refembles what Viola fays, in Twelfth-Night< 
She fat, like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. 
+ Motioned, inftead of moiffened, | Warburton, 
no, 
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No, to every thing that I faid—Ay and no too, was no good divi- 
nity—When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
me chatter ; when thethunder would not peace at my bidding ; there 
I found them, there I {melt them out. Go to, they are not men 
of their words—They told me I was every thing; ’tis a lie, I am 
not ague-proof. 

The great Canute took a method of reproving 
the fycophants of his court, who affected to treat 
him as a God, by ftanding on the beach till the 
fea furrounded him, notwithftanding his ftern beheft 
to the tide to arreft its courfe. 


a Cabs NE oVilk 


A perfon, here, who has been witnefs to one of 
the Scenes of Lear’s madnefs, makes this very na- 
tural reflection : 

A fight moft pitiful, in the meaneft wretch, 
Paft {peaking of in a king. 

Strict philofophy, perhaps, may not admit of fuch 
a diftinétion in men, merely from the difference of 
Outward circumftances alone; but the habits and 
opinions of the world will always operate both on 
our fentiments and feelings, on a comparifon, to the 
full extent of the maxim here laid down. 

Befides, indeed, without having the leaft manner 
of refpect to perfons, that fuperior degree of cala- 
mity which can be capable of piercing through the 
ftronger fhields of ftation, opulence and power, be- 
fore it can infli&t its arrows upon princes, mutt, 
doubtlefs, render them ftill ereater obje&s of com- 
miferation, than thofe whofe condition in life may 
be fuppofed to lye more open to the ordinary affails 
of misfortune. See my remark upon the laft Scene 
of the former AG. 

Glofter feems to have the fame fenfe of things, 
when in the following Scene he expreffes a furprize, 
that becaufe Lear is difordered in his fenfes, he 
fhould {till be able to retain his own : though, indeed, 
he makes but a fad deduction from the reflection. 


Bb The 
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The king is mad ; how fff is my vile fenfe, 
That I ftand up, and have ingenious feeling 

Of my huge forrows. Better 1 were diftract ; 
So fhould my thoughts be fevered from my griefs, 
And woes, by wrong imagination, lofe 

The knowledge of themfelves. 


S2CeeEr NOE SIX 


When Edgar, by killing of Goneril’s fteward, 
gets poffeffion of the difpatches he was carrying to 
the enemy, he takes a refolution to open them; 
which he prefaces thus : 


By your leave, gentle wax and manners—Blame us not— 
To know our enemies minds we rip their hearts— 
Their papers are more lawful. 

But, however certain reafons of State may poffibly 
render fuch an action neceflary, there is fomething 
in it, notwithftanding, at which the liberal and in- 
genuous mind naturally revolts, ‘* Beyond the 
“ fixed and fettled rules, &c.” The comparifon 
he makes, indeed, 1s certainly ftrong, in favour of 
the lefler evil, regarding merely the fimple pofition 
of the queftion, but then he fhould have reftrained 
himfelf to the faying the latter was more reafonable 
or bumane, than have pronounced it to be more Jew- 
ful For it is this very circumftance, the legality of 
the former Act, which marks the difference between 
them, and which, though fevere, yet being founded 
on the maxims of the Czvil-Law, that “ no perfon 
“© fhall be convict of a crime, without his own con- 
‘* feffion*,” appears to be more juftifiable, in the 
conftitution of things, than even a milder aét, which 
has no fuch principle to fupport it; nay, which 
rather militates, as in this cafe it apparently does 
againft that very maxim, by obtaining a furrepti- 
tious proof of guilt, without confeffion, befides the 
compafling it, by an ungenerous bafenefs. 


* Shaftefb idicule, ivi ately 
ee - ee makes ridicule, and the Civil Law, as wilely, makes torture, the 


SCENE 
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ee SNP re ee 
‘The following fpecch is replate with §lial tender- 
hefs, as well as exceis (if that can poflibly be) of 
humanity. 
Cordelia, (peaking zo her father, while he fleeps. 
Had you not been their father*, thefe white fakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Was this a face 
To be expofed againit the wan ing winds ? 
To ftand againft the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 
In the moft terrible and nimble ftroke 
Of quick crofs lightning ? To watch, poor Perdu, 
With this thin helm? My very enemy’s ad g, 
Though he had bit me, foould have fiood that nizht 
Azainft my fire. And waft thou fain, poor father, 
Teo hovel thee with {wine and rogues forlorn 
In fhort and mufty ftraw ? Alack, alacl:z! 
°Tis wonder that thy life and wits, at once, 
Had not concluded. 


Pere” Ve Dre osans: deeele 
} 


There is a noble and a juft maxim delivered in 
the following fpeech, though not, indeed, very ccn- 
fonant with the profligate notions of antient barba- 
rilm, commonly called heroiftn. 


Albany to Edmund. 


Sir, this I hear, the king is come to his daughter fF, 
With other whom the rigour of our ftate 
Forced to cry out. Where Z could not be hone/?, 
L never yet was valiant. 
S:C. E> Nod V, 
When Lear and Cordelia are brought in prifoners, 
the latter afks if they mav not be permitted to a 
conference with thee daughters and thefe filters, in 


hopes of working on their compaiiion to jet them 


free—To which Lear aniwers, with that inixture of 
extravagance and found fenie which fo ebvioufly 
run through the whoie of his delirium, 
No, no, no, no! Come, iet’s away to prifon ; 
We two alone will fing, like birds’ th’ cage. 
* That is, had you been evea an alien, ora franger, 


+ To Coreslia, 


Bibee Wher 
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When, thou doft afk me bleffing, I’ll kneel down, 
And afk of thee forgivenefs 5 fo we’ll live, 

And pray, and fing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies; and hear poor rogues 

Talk of court news, and we’ll talk with them, too, 
Who lofes and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out ; 
And take upon’s the myftery of things, 

As if we were God’s fpies. And we’ll wear out, 
In a walled prifon, packs and fets * of great ones, 
‘That ebb and flow by th’ moon. 

In the above fpeech, befides the wildnefs of the 
firft part, which is, however, extremely affecting, 
for paffion moves us more than reafon, there is, here, 
as in all this poor king’s rhapfodies, as hinted be- 
fore, a document in madnefs, which excellently de- 
fcribes the character of the old Quid Nunc’s, fo well 
ridiculed in the Spectator; indeed of the Coffee- 
houfe Politicians of all times; and which well re- 
bukes the idle prefumption of thofe vain ignorants, 
who pretend to canvafs the myfteries of ftate, and 
inveftigate the arcana of government, as if they 
were of a fuperior order of intelligence, without 
any knowledge in the fcience of civil polity, or the 
leaft capacity for the arts of empire. 

Such intermeddlers, by working themfelves in to 
be the demagogues of the populace, have often per- 
plexed councils, and fometimes overthrown kingdoms. 
For as it is the Few who govern, in all ftates, their 
ftrength muft neceffarily be founded more in autho- 
rity, than force, and when once rule or royalty have 
been rendered the objects of general diffidence or 
contempt, what curb is there left to reftrain the 
Many ? 

«< Slaves and fools, then, 


«¢ Pluck the grave wrinkled fenate from the bench, 
«« And minifter in their fteads.”’ ‘Trmon, 


SCENE eave 


A refpe& for regality, fupported by a juft claim, 
is ever fo ftrongly impreffed in the general bofom 
* Sets, inftead of fefs.  Johnfon, 


of 
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of a people, that rebels never think they can fuffi- 
ciently fecure themfelves againft it. From whence 
the common faying, that princes feldom remove from a 
prifon, but to a grave. This thought is well ex- 
preffed in the following fpeech : 

Edmund zo Albany, wo commands him to deliver up his prifoners. 


Sir, I thought it fit 

To fend the old and miferable king 

To fome retention, and appointed guard ; 
Whole age has charms in it, whofe title more, 
To pluck the common bofoms on his fide, 
And turn our impreit lances in our eyes, 
Which do command them. 


SEWN fo VIL 


After Edgar has wounded and  vanquifhed 

Edmund, he makes the following reflection : 
The gods are juft, and of our /everad * vices 
Make intiruments to fcourge us. 

There have been fuch frequent inftances in life, 
of the above obfervation, that thofe vices which we 
have moft indulged ourfelves in, have become the 
peculiar means of our chaftifement, that it might 
naturally lead us into a belief, that this may, poffi- 
bly, be one, among the many fecret ways of Pro- 
vidence, with its creatures. 

At leaft the adaptions have often been fo very ex- 
traordinary and remarkzble, that it might tempt 
one to fuppofe there muft have been fomething 
more than the common cafualty or contingency of 
events, in fuch cafes. I could with, however, for 
the fake of morals, to encourage the perfuafion, and 
render it univerfal. 

* * * 
Albany, Edgar and Edmund, 
Edgar, giving an account of his laf interview wih lis fathers 


Never, O fault, revealed myfelf to him, 
Until fome half hour paft ; when I was armed, 

* | have ventured to make a flight alteration here; becaufe the word pleafant, 
in the ‘ext, had no relation to the fpeech, as far as I have quoted it; befides 
that the expreffion I have fubftituted, renders the maxim more general. N 

ot 


3 
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Not fure, though hoping of this good fucceis, 
I afked his blefiing, and from firft to laft, 

Told him my pilgrimage. But his flawed heart, 
Alack, too weak the conflié to fupport, 

>Twixt two extremes of paffion, joy and grief, 
Barft fmilingly. 


Edmund. Speak you on, 
You look as ycu had fomething more to fay. 


Albany. \f there be more, more woeful, hold it in ; 
For I am almoft ready to diffolve, 
Hearing of this. 

Edgar. ‘This would have feemed a period. But fueh 
As love to amplify another’s forrow, 
To much would add much more, 
And top extremity *! 

The difference of natures, between Albany, a 
man of virtue, and confequently of a compaffionate 
difpofition. and Edmund, a vicious perfon, and, of 
courfe, of biunted feelings, 1s well marked in the 
above dialogue. The latter would have the fad 
ftory continued, but the former intreated to hear no 
more of it. And Edgar has well obferved upon 
thefe oppofed characters, in the preface he makes 
to the fecond part of his tale, 

This would have feemed a period, &c, 


S CE N*E “ix, 


The fame Albany, however, immediately after, 
upon fecing the dead bodies of Goneril and Regan 
brought in, fays, 

‘This jadgment of the Heavens that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. 

Here a hafty Reader might be apt to think, 
that the good Duke had ferteited his character for 
humanity, a little, in this inftance; but there is 
fomething inimitebly juft and fine in the paffage. 
We certainly feel ourfelves differently affected to- 
wards the wretched in the common lot of life, and 


* The Text has been altered here by Doétor Warbuston, much to the ad- 
vantage of its tenfe and perfpieuity. 
thofe 
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thofe who feem to be diftinguifhed as the more im- 
mediate objects of divine chaftifement. Our minds, 
in the latter cafe, become impreffed with a fort of 
Pious awe, which reftrains our compaffion, left the 
too free indulgence of it might feem to arraign the 
juftice of Providence. 

This is a trait of human nature, fo very little 
obvious to common capacities, that though all muft 
have been fenfible of the feeling, io few have had 
penetration enough to inveftigate the caufe. that I 
dare fay many have been afhamed to contefs it, as 
imputing it to a deficiency of tendernefs in their 
own hearts. 


I Oe ie Sa ae « 


This Play concludes with the following moft ex 
cellent moral : 

Albany. All friends shall tafte 

The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their defervings. 

It were a confummation devoutly to be wifbed, that 
the examples of this precept were more numerous 
in the world, than they are—’Tis a peculiar reproach 
to the chara¢ter which utters it, when they are not. 
Albany was a king, See my laft reflection upon 


Henry V. 
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Dramatis Perfonz. 


Ma UN. 


TIMON. 
ALCIBIADES, 
APEMANTUS. 
VENTIDIUS. 
LvcuLLuvs. 
Lucius. 
SEMPRONIUS. 
SENATORS. 
PoerT. 
PaINnTER. 
Fiavius. 
O.tp ATHENIAN. 
STRANGERS, 
SERVANTS, 


W OM EN, 
None, 
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Poet. HEN we for recompence have praifed the vile, 
, It ftains the glory in that happy verfe, 
Which amply fings the good. 

This remark is extremely juft; that the flattery 
which parafites or needy clients are apt indifcrimi- 
nately to fquander upon their patrons, leffens the 
value of praife to the deferving few. We will 
admit a lover to compliment his miftrefs beyond 
her merits, becaufe he may be fuppofed, from the 
blindnefs of his paffion, not to intend any exagge- 
ration; as has been already taken notice of, ona 
paffage in the preceding Play *. But, in every other 
fuch cafe, we fin with our eyes open; and there- 
by offend againft that great and univerfal moral, 
which ought to be the principal rule both of our 
words, our thoughts, and our ations — namely 
Truth. 

In the continuance of the fame Scene, in a dia- 
Jogue between the Poet and a Painter, the former 
‘ketches out the plan of a moral or dida@tic Poem 
ae was then compofing, for the warning and inftruc- 
tion of his great patron, the Lord Timon; in which 
there is much merit, both in the defign and contri- 
vance of the piece, as well as in the defcription of it. 

Poet. J have, in this rough work, fhaped out a man, 

Whom this beneath world doth embrace and hug 


With ampleft entertainment. My free drift 
Halts not particularly +, but moves itfelf 


* See Lear, AGI. Scene IJ, The Jaft remark on Cordelia’s anfwer, 
> Halts not particularly, defigns no particular charaéter, Johnfon, 
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In a wide fea of wax * ; no levelled malice ¢ 

Infeéts one comma in the courfe I hold, 

But darts ¢ an eagle-flight, bold and forth on, 

Leaving no tract || behind. 2 A : z 

You fee how all conditions, how all minds, 

As well of glib and flippery natures], as 

Of grave and auftere quality, tender down 

Their fervice to lord Timon ; his large fortune, 

Upon his good and gracious nature hanging, 

Subdues and properties to his love and tendance 
All forts of hearts ; yea, from the glafs-faced flatterer ** 
To Apemantus, that few things loves better, 

Than to abhor himfelf; even he drops down 

The knee before him, and returns in peace, 

More rich in ‘Timon’snod. . . . .» 
‘J have, then, ona high aed pleafant hell; 
Feigned Forttne to be throned. The bafe o’ th’? mount 
Is ranked ++ with all deferts, all kind of natures, 
That Jabour on the bofom of this fphere, 

To propagate their ftates tt —Amongft them all, 
Wohofe eyes are on this fovercign lady fixed, 

One do I perfonate cf Timon’s frame, 

Whom Fortune with her ivory hand wafts to her, 
Whofe prefent grace to prefent flaves and fervants 
AMFIONEEOING VAS Af 6° 6 4 4 

All thofe which were his fellows but of late, 

Some better than his value, on the moment, 
Follow his ftrides ; his lobbies fill with ’tendance ; 
Rain facrificial whifperings qq] in his ear ; 

Make facred even his ftirrup ; and through him 
Drink the free air ***, 

When Fortune, in her fhift and change of mood, 
Spurns down her late beloved ; all his dependants, 
Which laboured after to the mountain’s top, 


* This alludes to the antient manner of writing, with an iron ftile on waxen 
tablets. Hanmer, 

+ The fenfe of this expreffion has been already explained, in Note + Page 379. 

{ I have changed the word flies, to darts, to avoid the tautology between the 
verb and the noun jlight; befides that I think the expreflion is more emphatic of 
the image. 

| Sra, Shakefpeare takes the liberty of ufing this word for track. 

@ Natures, inftead of creatures. Hanmer, 

** Glafs-faced flatterer; who receive their impreffions from their patron, 

tt Ranked, for ranged, or more properly, arranged. 

t{{ To mend their conditions, or improve their fortunes. 

QQ] Sacrificial whifperings, offer up their prayers, and vow gifts to his altar, 
as it he was a God. Shakefpeare fays, in Anthony and Cleopatra, of the 
Queen's women, They made their bends adorings, 

*** Seem only to live upon his breath, 


Even 
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Niven on their knees and hands, let him flip down, 
Not one accompanying his declining foot. 
Painter. *Tis common. 
A thoufand moral paintings I can fhew, 
That fhall demonfirate thefe quick blows of Fortune, 
More pregnantly than words—Yet you do well 
To fhew lord ‘Timon that mean eyes have feen 
The foot above the head. 


The firft fpeech, in the above dialogue, well de- 
{cribes the general and truly moral fatire, and pro- 
perly diftinguifhes it from the baftard, or invidious 
kind of perfonal invective, {tiled the libel or lam- 
poon : 


My free drift 
Halts not particularly, &c.” 


SeG Beno broil: 


Timon, upon hearing of his friend Ventidius 
being thrown into a gaol, fays to the mefienger, 
Commend me to him, I will fend his ranfom ; 
And being enfranchifed bid him come to me. 
Tis not encugh to help the feelle up, 
But to fupport him after. 

The laft lines contain a noble fentiment of frjend- 
thip, charity, and generofity—it has merit enough 
in itfelf, to ftand alone; but would have double the 
effect on an hearer, if pronounced by a perion of a 
more prudent and provident charaéter. 

This thought is beautifully exprefied, in an old 
Elegy written on the good bifhop Boulter, who 
died Primate of Ireland, fome years ago : 

—‘* He thought it mean, 
*¢ Only to help the poor to beg again.” 


Timon fays, foon after, in the fame dialogue, 


This gentleman of mine hath ferved me long, 
To build his fortune I will ftrain a little, 
For 7tis a bord in men. 
And again, in Scene V. (for I chufe to collect 
ike fentiments under the fame head) he fays to 
Ventidius 
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Ventidius, who comes to thank him for his friend- 
fhip, and to repay the debt, 

You miftake my love ; 

I gave it freely, ever 5 and there’s none 

Can truly fay he gives, if he receives. 

But to return to our former Scene—When Timon 
afks the old Athenian whether his daughter likes 
the young man that courts her, he replies, 

She is young and apt— 
Our own precedent paffions do inftruc us, 
What levity’s in youth. 

This is a fenfible and philofophic reflection, and 
fhould be more attended to, than it generally is: for 
there are no perions fit to educate, to guide, or 
inftruét young people, but thofe who have not for- 
gotten their own youth. Parents and grand-parents 
are apt, too often, to require their children and 
erand-children fhould benefit of their earned know- 
ledge and long experience, and fo go on from thence, 
improving ftill in fenfe and virtue. It would be a 
happy thing, indeed, if we could put morals on 
the foot of fcience, which is thus progreffive , but 
they muft be very ignorant of human nature, who 
expect it. 

** Old folks,” as an ingenious modern author 
expreffes it, “ would have young ones as wife as 
*¢ themfelves; without confidering that they muft 
‘* be fools, if they were fo*.”? Meaning, for he does 
not {tay to explain himfelf, that they muft be per- 
ions of dull, phlegmatic natures, without paffions, 
without fenfibility, and confequently incapable of 
improvement or virtue. 

Whenever I have happened to obferve what are 
called the virtues of age to be innate in youth, I 
have naturally expected to meet with the vices of 
it there alfo; and have but rarely found any one 
of fuch character uninfected with felfifhnefs or 


avarice, 
* The Friends, or Original Letters, Vol, II, Letter rxx1x. 


The 
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When Timon, receives a portrait from the Painter, 
he makes a fatirical reflection upon it, which, tho’ 
too juft in itfelf, ieems to be a good deal out of 
character in him, at chat time; as being previous to 
the experience which foon after might have inftructed 
him to have made it. 

The painting is almoft the natural man ; 
For fince dithorour trafficks with man’s nature, 


He is but outfide ; penciled figures are 
Even {uch as they give out. 


ao ONE III, 


Apemantus, on feeing and hearing much embrac- 
ing and profeffing between Timon and Alcibiades, 
mutters thus to himfelf: 


That there fhould be fmall love amongft thefe fweet knaves, and 
all this courtefy! The ftrain of man is bred out into baboon and 
monkey. 


Sterne faid of French politenefs, that i¢ might be 
compared to a finooth coin; it had loft all mark of cha- 
raéer. To which I think we may add, that cour- 
tely, like counters, by having attained a currency in 
the world, have come at length to bear an equal rate, 
we might fay, a fupcrior one, with pieces of intrinfic 
value; fo that one who fhould make a difference 
between them in the modern traffic of life, would be 
looked upon as a mere virtuo/o, who preferred an Otho 
to a Georgius. 

We muft take up with the world, at prefent, as 
we do with the ftage, to which it has fo often been 
compared. There is @ fadle in both ; and if the 
actors but perform their per/onated charaffers well, we 
are not to quarrel with them tor not exhibiting their 
natural ones. 


pie wi ON OE V. 


The noble Timon, being rendered uneafy at the 
too fervile deferences paid him by his clients, juftly 
fays, 

Nay, ceremony was but devifed, at firft, 


To fet a glofs on faint deeds, hollow welcomes ; ; 
Recanting 
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Recanting goodnefs, forry ere ’tis fhewn ; 
But where there is true friendfhip, there needs none. 


There is a parallel thought in the Merchant of 
Venice, taken notice of before, in my laft remark 
on that Play. 

Further on in this Scene, there occurs a paflage 
which well deferves to be quoted, but needs no 
note. 


Timon, Lucius, azd others. 


Lucius, Might we but have the happinefs, my lord, that you 
would once ufe our hearts, whereby we might exprefs fome part of 
our zeals, we fhould think ourfelves for ever perfect *. 


Timon. ©, no doubt, my good friends, but the gods themfelves 
have provided that I fhould have much help from you-; how had 
you been my friends elfe ? Why have you that charitable title from 
thoufands, did I not chiefly belong to your hearts+ ? I have told 
more of you to inyfelf, than you can with modefty fpeak in your 
own behalf. And thus far [ confirm you. Oh, ye gods, think I, 
what need we have any friends, if we fhould never have need of 
them? They would moft refemble fweet inftruments hung up in 
cafes, that keep their founds to themfelves. Why, I have oft wifhed 
myfelf poorer, that I might come nearer to you. We are born to 
do benefits, And what better or properer can we call our own, than 
the riches of our friends? O, what a precious comfort ’tis to have 
fo many, like brothers, commanding one another’s fortunes! O 
joy, e’en made away ere ’t can be born. Mine eyes cannot hold 
water. 


SUC SEIN: Bwavairs 


Apemantus, Oh, that men’s ears fhould be 
To counfel deaf, but not to flattery ! 

It is, indeed, an unhappy reflection, to think how 
few examples there are in life, to controvert this 
maxim. If the firft were not the cafe, there would 
be no fuch thing as the latter; for men would then 
deferve the praife they get. 


eee War eens Cr Nek 


The following fpeech may ferve to hint a com- 
mon truth, that all gitts or prefents from inferiors, 


* That is, arrived at the perfection of happinefs. 


t+ The fenfe of this paflage, in the original text, is made elearer by an alteration 
wf Doctor Johnfon’s, 


may 
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may be confidered but as petitions to their fupe- 
LIOTS: 
Senator, If I want gold, fteal but a beggar’s dog, 
And give it Timon; why, the dog coins gold. 
If I would fell my horfe, and buy ten more 
Better than he, why, give my horfe to Timon; 
Ak nothing, give it him, it foals me ftraight 
Ten able horie. 
aor oN IV. 


The honeft and anxious fteward of Timon makes 
a reflection here, which the experience of all times 
hath too fully vouched. 
Flavius, Heavens ! have [ faid, the bounty of this lord ! 
How many prodigal bits have flaves and peafants 
This night englutted ! Who, now, is not limon’s? 
What heart, head, fword, force, means, but is lord Vimon’s ? 
Great Timon’s, noble, worthy, royal Timon’s ? 
Ah! when the means are gone that buy this praife, 
The breath is gone whereof this praife is made ; 
Feaft-won, feait-loft; one cloud of winter fhowers, 


Thefc flies are couched *, 
eee 1 Vv. 


When the reduced and unhappy Timon finds 
himfelf involved in poverty and dittrefs, he directs 
his {teward to call upon the Body of the Senators, 
who had fhared his bounties, for its affittance in 
this exigence; in anfwer to which the fteward ac- 
quaints him, that he had taken the liberty to do this, 
already, upon his own prior knowledge in the fitua- 
tion of his affairs. The account he then proceeds 
to give of the reception his application had met 
with among thefe /hadows of friendthip, is fuch, I 
am forry to fay, as thofe who have ever been under 
a neceffity of making the fame experiment, will rea- 
dily acknowledge to be genuine. Faint exprefficn 
of gocd will, with a {trong reproof for extravagan- 
ces, which they themfelves had both encouraged and 
partaken of, and finally clofed with an abfolute denial 
of relief. 


* Coucbed, {mothered. : 
Cc Flavius, 
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Flavius, 'They anfwer in a joint and corporate voice, 
Vhat now they are at fall, want treafure, cannot 
Dowhat they would ; are forry— You are honourable— 
But yet they could have wifhed—They know not— 
Something hath been amifs—A_ noble nature 
May catch a wrench—Would all were well—’Tis pity — 
And fo intending * other ferious matters, 

After diflafteful looks, and thefe hard fraétions +, 
With certain half-caps, and cold-moving nods, 
They froze me into filence. 


To which Timon replies, with a competent know- 
ledge of human nature; for he feems to be infpired 
here, as before || : 


Thefe old fellows 

Have their ingratitude in them hereditary § ; 
Their blood is caked, is cold, it feldom flows ; 
Tis lack of friendly warmth they are not kind ; 
And nature, as it grows again tow’rd earth, 

Ts fafhioned for the journey, dull and heavy. 


After having thrown out this ftricture againft Age 
and Avarice, he defires his fteward to apply to Ven- 
tidius, a young man lately come into the poffeffion of 
a large fortune, whom he had juft redeemed from the 
miferies of a gaol, and reftrains him only to borrow 
from him the exact fum he had before paid for his 
releale, faying, 

Ne’er fpeak or think, 
That Timon’s fortunes ’mong his friends can fink. 


To which the more experienced fteward replies to 
himfelf, 


Would I could not! That thought is bounty’s foe ; 
Being free itfelf, it thinks all others fo, 


The fame fentiment is well expreffed by Zanga, 
in the defcription he gives of his conqueror : 


¢* Is not Alonzo rather brave than cautious, 
** Honeft than fubtle ; above fraud himfelf, 
*« Shaw, therefore, to /ulpe® it in another ?” 
The Revence. 


* Intending for attending to. 

+ Fraétions of {peech, as you arebonourablethey could have wifbed—’tis pity, &c» 
|| See the laft paffage of Scene II. of the former A&, with the remark upon it. 

§ By bereditary he means naturally, or connate with old age, 


Cc Ft 
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When Ventidius has declined to lend his aMftance, 
(though this circumftance is only hinted at, but not 
produced upon the fcene) Timon difpatches the 
fteward * to Lucullus, another young man of promif- 
ing hopes ; who anfwers in the fame ftrain with the 
evafive and farcaftical reply given before by the Sena- 
tors, as related in the Fifth Scene of the preceding 
Act; pleading incapacity, and reprehending the too 
profufe liberality of Timon. After which he forces 
tome pieces into Flavius’s hand, by way of bribing 
him to pretend to his mafter, that he had not met 
with him ; and then goes off. Upon which the honeft 
and indignant fteward, flinging away the money, 
cries out, 

May thefe add to the number that may feald thee! 
Let molten coin be thy damnation, 

Thou difeafe of a friend, and not himflf! 
Has friendfhip fuch a faint and milky heart, 

It turns jf in leis than two nights? O, ye gods! 
I feel my mafter’s paffion. ‘This flave 

Unto this hour has my lord’s meat in him: 
Why Should it thrive, and turn to nutriment, 
When he is turned himfelf to poifon? 

O! may difeafes only work upon it, 

And when he’s fick to death, let not that part 
Of nurture my lord paid for, be of power 

To expel ficknefs, but prolong his hour! 


The generous and feeling mind muft naturally 
fympathize with the warmth of refentment, here 
expreffed, though its moral and charity may refrain 
it from concurring in the anathemas of it. 

I cannot quit this fcene, till I have remarked upon 
the character of Ventidius, as reprefented by two 
feeming contradi€tory circumftances, in the frft and 
fecond Atts. 


* In the text, this perfon’s name is Flaminius, but I have not here diftinguifhad 
him from Flavius, to avoid a confufion of perfons under the fame charaéter of 
Reward, 

|i Turasemalluding to milk’s growing four. 

{2 In 


a a 
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In the former he fhews his honeity and gratitude 
to his benefactor, by offering to repay the money 
which had been given to redeem his liberty*; and 
here he betrays the very reverfe of thefe principles. 
Is Shakefpeare inconfiftent? No. ’Tis nature ftill. 
Ventidius had juft then fucceeded to an ample patri- 
mony. A fudden afflux of fortune, efpecially to a 
perfon newly emerging from diftrefs, is apt to fwell 
and enlarge the heart at firft ; but then in mean minds 
it is as apt to fhrink and contract it as fuddenly 
again, 

S.C EN-E il. 


Fenter Lucius, and three Strangers. 


That difingenuous nature in mankind, which 
prompts to cenfure thofe vicesin others, which them- 
felves are capable of, is well expofed here. 

When the firft ftranger has mentioned the for- 
lorn {tate of Timon’s fortunes, and related the ftory 
of Lucullus’s unkindnefs towards him, Lucius ex- 
claims with furprize, 

What a ftrange cafe was that! Now, before the gods, IT am 
afhamed on’t. Denied that honourable man! There was very little 
honour fhewn in that. For my own part, I mutt needs confefs [ 
have received fome {mall kindnefles from him, as money, plate, 
jewels, and fuch like trifles, nothing comparing to his; yet had he 


not miftook him, and fent to me +, I fhould ne’er have denied his 
occafions fo many talents. 


But immediately after, in the fame fcene, upon 
application made to himfelf by Servilius, to the fame 
purpofe, he thus defends his purfe : 

What a wicked { beaft wasl, (/peaking to the meffenzer) to dif- 
furnifh myfelf againft fo good a time, when | might have ‘hewn 
inyfelt honourable ? How unluckily it happened, that I thould par- 
chafe the day before for a little dirt §, and undo a great deal of ho- 
nour! Servilius, now, before the gods, I am not able to do The 


* Scene V. of the Play ; but only hinted at here, in one of the excurfions from 
Scene II, by way of introducing Timon’s fine reply to the offer. 


+ The fente is corrected here by Do€tor Johnfon’s slteration of the text in a note, 
t Wicked for unlucky. 


§ Dirt, inflead of part, Theobald, 
more 
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more beaft, I fay. I was fending to nfe lord Timon myfelf, 
thefe gentlemen can witnefs; but L would not, for the wealth of 
Athens, I had done it now. Commend me bountifully to his good 
lordfhip, and I hope his honour will conceive the faireft of me, be- 
caufe I have no power to be kind. And tell him this from me, I 
count it one of my greateft afflictions, that I cannot pleafure fach 
an honourable gentleman. Good Servilius, will you befriend me 
fo far as to ufe my own words tohim ? 


Then turning to the firft ftranger, he fays, what is 
too generally experienced through life, 


True, as you faid, Timon is fhrunk, indeed ; 
And he that’s once denied will hardly fpeed. 


Upon Lucius and Servilius’s going out, the following 
dialogue is held between the remaining perfons; in 
whichfome /candalum magnatums arethrown out againft 
the dignity of human nature. 


Firft Stranger. Do you obferve this, Hoftilius ? 
Second Stranger. Ay, too well. 


Firft Stranger, Why this is the world’s foul ; 
And juft of the fame piece is ev’ry flatterer’s fpirit. 
Who can call him his friend, 
That dips in the fame difh ? for, in my knowing, 
Timon has been this Jord’s fathe-, 
And kept his credit with his purfe, 
Supported his eftate; nay, Timon’s money 
Has paid his men their wages. He ne’er drinks 
But Timon’s filyer treads upon his lip— 
And yet, oh, fee the monftroufnefs of man, 
When he looks out in an ungrateful fhape ! 
He does deny him, in refpeét of his *, 
What charitable men afford to beggars. 


Third Stranger. Religion groans at it. 


Firff Stranger. For mine own part, 
I never tafted Timon in my life, 
Nor any of his bounties came o’er me, 
To mark me for his friend ; yet, 1 proteft, 
For his right noble mind, illuftrious virtue, 
And honourable carriage, 
Had his neceflity made ufe of me, 
I would have put my wealth into partition +, 


¥ In refed of bis, of Lycius’s fortune. 
+ Rartition, sab.tituted for donation. Hanmer, 


Cre"% And 
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And the beft half fhould have attorned { to him, 
So much I love his heart—But I perceive 

Men now muft learn with pity to difpenfe, 

For policy § fits above confcience. 


This latter fpeech favours too much of the former 
one of Lucius; and, as the Queen fays in Hamlet, 
the gentleman doth profefs too much; but we fhall cha- 


ritably accept it as fincere, fince the fpeaker’s virtue 
has not been put to the proof, 


So Galan: Beatle 


Sempronius, another of Timon’s friends, is here 
affailed, who evades the requeft by pleading furprize 
that he fhould be the firtt perfon applied to on fuch 
an exigence, befare Lucius, Lucullus, and Venti- 
dius, who had each of them fo much higher obliga- 
tions to his fervices than himfelf. But being beaten 
out of that argument, by being informed of their 
all having been before touched, aid found bafe metal, 
as the meifenger tells him, he then makes ufe of a 
device, not uncommon in fuch cafes, to pretend a 
quarrel, or affect a jealoufy with a perfon, in order 
to have one’s refentment pafs as an excufe for re- 
tufing the favour required. 
Sentpronius. How! denied him ? 
Ventidius, Lucallus, Lucius, all denied him? 
And does he fend tome ? Three! Hum— 
It fhews but littie love or judgment in him. 
MutT be his laft refuge ? His friends, like phyficians, 
Thrice ¢ give him over—Mautt I take th’ cure upon me ? 
HP has mach difgraced me in’t—I’m angry at him — 
He tmighc have known my place. I fee no fenfe for’t, 
Bat his occafions might have wooed me firft ; 
For, in my confcience, I was the firft man 
‘That e’er received gift from him 5 
And does he think fo backwardly of me, 
Vhat Pil requite it Jatt >? No— 
So it may prove an argument of laughter 
‘Vo th’ ret, and I ’mongft lords be thought a fool, 
Vd rather than the worth of thrice the {um 

{ Attarned inftead of returned, Warburton, 

§ Palicy, for [epphrefs. 

+ Terice, intiead of thrive, Johufon. 
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He had fent to me firft, but for my mind’s fake ; 
I’d fuch a courage || then to do him good— 

But now, return— 

And with their faint reply this anfwer join ; 

Who ’bates mine honour, fhall not know my coin. 


When Sempronius retires, the fervant who hed 
brought the meffage to him makes fome reflections, 
which, with many other inftances of the fame kind, 
in thefe writings, fhew that Shakefpeare was as pro- 
digal of his wit and fentiment, as ‘Timon was of his 
favour and fortune, for he often fquanders them 
both upon clowns and lacqueys. 


Servant. Excellent! vour lordfhip’s a goodly villain. The 
Devil knew what he did when he made man politic *. He crofied + 
himfelf by’t; and I cannot think but that, in the end, the villa- 
nies of man will fet him clear {. How fairly this lord ftrives to 
appear foul ! takes virtvous copies to he wicked §. Like thofe that, 
under hot ardent zeal, would fet whole realms on fire q. 

Of fuch a nature is his politic ** love— 
This was my lord’s beit hope ; now all are fled, 
Save the gods only jij. 


SiC EON, En ly, 


Another fentimental footman fent by one of Timon’s 
creditors to prefs him for his debt, {peaks the fol- 
lowing couplet, the laft line of which deferves to be 


made an adage of : 
I know my lord hath fpent of Timon’s wealth, 
And now ingratitude makes it worfe than ftealth. 


S Conus. Vili 


Alcibiades, pleading before the Senate, for the 
life of a friend who had killed his antagonift in 


|| Courage, for heart, or good will, 
* Politic, again for felfifo. See note laft but two, 
+ Croffed, for bleffid himfelf, in the Romith fenfe of the word. 
Set bim clear -Leave him no longer chargeable wick the crime of tempting them, 
Bv pretending a pique of honour, and a generous refentment, at not having 
been firft applied to. 
Q[ Alluding to religious wars. 


** Politic, encore in the fame fenfe, 
||l| 1 have tranfpofed thefe words for the fake of the meafure, In the text they 


ftand thus, Save only the gods. 
Cre 4 a fair 
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a fair. rencounter, thus addreffes himfelf to the 
COURE: 

Health, honour, and compaffcn to the Senate ! 

I am an humble fuitor to your virtues ; 

For pity is the virtue of the law ; 

And none but tyrants ufe it cruelly. 


Our author is always moft remarkably ftrong in 
his expreffion, and rich in his argument, upon the 
jubieét of this divine attribute of Mercy. Witnets 
Portia’s fpeech in the Merchant of Venice, Ifabella’s 
in Meafure for Meafure, and feveral other paffages 
of the fame kind throughout his writings. To make 
pity the virtue of the law, is a fine idea, and a beau- 
titul expreffion. 

The argument for and againft the practice of 
Duelling, 1s here very philofophically urged on one 
fide, and as artfully evaded on the other. 


Senator. You undergo * too ftrict a paradox, 
Striving ta make an ugly deed Icok fair ; 
Your words have took fuch pains, as if they laboured 
To bring man-flaughter into form, and fet quarrelling 
Upon the head of valour, which, indeed, 
Js valour misbegot ; and came into the world 
When feéts and factions were but newly born. 
He’s truly valiant, that can wifely fuffer 
The worft that man can breathe, and make his wrongs 
His outfides ; wear them, like his raiment, carelefsly ; 
And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart, 
‘Lo bring it into danger. 
If wrongs be evils, and inforce us kill, 
What folly ’tis to hazard life for ill ? 


Alcibiades. My lord —— 


Senator. You cannot make grofs fins look clear; 
It is not valour to revenge, but bear. 
A.cibiad . My lords, then, under favour, pardon me, 
If 1 fpeak like a captain. 
Why do fond men expofe themfelves to battle, 
And not endure all threatenings, fleep upon’t, 
And let the foes quietly cut their throats, 
Without repugnancy ? But if there be 
Such valour in the bearing, what make we 
Abroad ; Why then, fure, women are more valiant, 


© Undergo, fox undertake. 


That 
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That ftay at home ; 

If bearing carry it, then is the afs 

More captain than the lion ; and the felon, 
Loaden with irons, wifer than the judge, 
If wifdom be in fuffering *. 


I fhall fubmit this difficult punétilio of honour+ to 
the decifion of my male Readers , for, as a woman, 
I cannot be fuppofed to be a competent judge of it. 
However, I fhall venture to proceed fo far as to ob- 
ferve, that as this piece of antient chivalry is faid 
to have been originally inftituted for our defence, I 
muft confefs, I think it fhould have refted there. 

Alcibiades then concludes the above fpeech, by 
petitioning again for mercy : 

Oh, my lords, 

As you are great, be pitifully good ; 

Who cannot condemn rafhnefs, in cold blood ? 
Tokill, I grant, is fin’s extremeft guit, 

But, in defence, by mercy ’tis moft juft. 

‘To be in anger is impiety ; 

But who is man that is not angry ? 

Weigh but the crime with this. 


SCENES VIE 


When Timon meets his late delinquent friends 
at the mock banquet he had prepared and preffed 
them to, he makes a juft farcafm, as well as a juftly 
provoked one, upon the infincerity of their profef- 
fions. 


Senator. The fwallow follows not fammer more willingly than 
we your lordfhip. 
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Timon, afide. Nor more willingly leaves winter—Such fummer- 
birds are men. 


He again carries on the fame ftrain, in the firft 
part of the grace he pronounces before the covers 
are taken off. 

Timon. 'The gods require our thanks -— 

You great benefactors, fprinkle our fociety with thankfulnefs. 
For your own gifts make yourfelves praifed ; but referve ftill to give, 
left your deities be defpifed. Lend to each man enough, that one 


* The text has been mach improved in this latter part, by DoétorJohnfon. 
+ Duelling, 
need 
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need not lend to another ; for were your godheads to borrow of men, 
men would forfake the gods. 


When the difhes are expofed, filled only with 
warm water, he thus expreffes his refentment, in juft 
defcription and apt epithets, for {uch guefts, 


May you a better feaft never behold, 

You knot of mouth-friends ; fmoke, and luke-warm water 
Is your perfection +. This is Timon’s latt ; 

Who ftuck and fpangled you with flatteries *, 

Wathes it off, and fprinkles in your faces 

Your reeking villainy. Live loathed, and long, 

Moft fmiling, fmooth, detefted parafites, 

Courteous deftroyers, affable wolves, meek bears, 

You fools of fortune, trencher-friends, time-flies f, 

Cap and knee flaves, vapours, and minute-jacks |]. 


ALG sieeve S/C/ EAN Ee 


In this Scene, another of Timon’s fervants, or 
rather one of Shake/peare’s §, delivers himfelf moft 
affectionately and affectingly, upon the unhappy 
condition of his matter. 

As we do turn our backs 

From our companion, thrown into his grave, 
So his familiars from his buried fortunes 

Slink all away ; leave their falfe vows with him, 
Like empty purfes pick’d; and his poor felf, 

A dedicated beggar to the air, 

With his difeafe of all-fhunned poverty, 

Walks, like contempt, alone. 


5S, CoE NsE. SI: 


There are fo many unfavourable pictures of the 
world already given by Shakefpeare, that though 
each of them may be very proper, in its refpeétive 
place, to adorn the fable, and maintain the charac- 
ters in the feveral Dramas ; yet fome of them, it may 
be thought, might be fpared in a work of this ge- 

+ Thatis, your perfeét refemblance. 

“ Flatteries, for bounties, or favours. 

{ Summer infeéts, 

|| Machines of motion, which require frequent winding up; or a phrafe framed 


for time-fervers, 
§ See my note following Sempronius’s {peech, in Scene IJJ. of the foregoing A&. 


nera! 
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neral kind, which requires not fuch minute atten- 
tions: but as my fcope here is not only to inftruét 
the ignorant, to warn the unwary, and inculcate the 
moral of our author, both from his precepts and 
examples, but to do him honour alfo as a writer, I 
think it would be a fort of injuftice in me to fuffer 
any paflage in him to remain unnoted, which, befides 
conducing to fuch great ends, may ferve to fhew the 
fecundity of his powers and genius, which has ena- 
bled him to treat the fame fubject in fo many dif- 
ferent ways, with ftill new thoughts, and varied 
expreffion, 
The following fpeech is a beautiful inftance of this 
obfervation. 
Timon. ‘Twinned brothers of one womb, 

Whofe procreation, refidence, and birth 

Scarce is dividant, touch with feveral fortunes, 

The greater {corns the leffer. Not even nature, 

To whom all fores lay fiege, can bear great fortune, 

But by contempt of nature *. 

Raife me this beggar, and denude + that lord, 

The fenator shall bear contempt hereditary f, 

The beggar native § honour, 

It is the pafture lards the wether’s fides, 

The want that makes him lean ||. Who dares, who dares, 

In purity of manhood ftand upright, 

And fay, This man’sa flatterer ? If one be, 

So are they all ; for every greeze q of fortune 

Is {moothed by that below. The learned pate 

Ducks to the golden fool. All is oblique ; 

There’s nothing level in our curfed natures, 

But direé&t villainy. 


In the Sixth Scene following, he exclaims againft 
the world again: 
But myieit, 
Who had the world as my confectionary, 

® This fentence is obfenre. It means, that men, tho’ confcious of the imperfec- 
tion of human nature, when puffed up by fortune will defpife others for their 
common imperfeétions, as if they were themfelves exempt from them. 

+ Denude, Mrip, or deprive him of his poiiefions. 

t He ufes the word Lereditary here, with the fame latitude he has done before. 
See note ath on Scene V. of Second Act. In this place it means, that contempt 
is the ufual portion or patrimony of poverty. 

Native, is ufed in the fame fenfe with hereditary, as above explained. : 
|| The text has been cleared of its difficulty, and much improved in its fenfe, in 
this paflage, by Doctor Warbuzton, 


G] Greexe, ftep, or degree. 
“ 2 The 
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The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employments ; 
That numberlefs upon me ftuck, as leaves 

Do on the oak ; have, with one winter’s brufh, 

Fallen from their boughs, and left me open, bare, 

For every ftorm that blows. 


But to return. At the end of the former fpeech, 
upon finding gold while he was digging for roots, he 
fays, 

Thus much 

Of this will make black, white ; fair, foul ; wrong, right ; 
Bafe, noble; old, young ; coward, valiant. 

You gods! why, this—this, you gods! why this 

Will Jug your priefts and votaries from your fides ; 

Pluck ftout men’s pillows from beneath their heads *, 
This yellow flave 

Will knit and break religions ; blefs th’ accurfed ; 

Make the hoar leprofy adored 5 place thieves, 

And give them title, knee, and approbation, 

With fenators on the bench; this is it 

That makes the mourning + widow wed again. . . . 
Come, damned earth, 

Thou common whore of mankind, that puit’ft odds 
Among the rout of nations, I will make thee 

Do thy right nature f. [Burying it. 


And again, in the Sixth Scene of this Ad, look- 
ing on the gold, he renews the fame reflections. 


O thou fweet king-killer, and dear divorce 

> [wixt natural fon § and fire! thou bright defiler 
Of Hymen’s pureft bed ! thou valiant Mars ! 
‘Thou ever young, frefh, loved, and delicate wooer, 
Whofe blufh doth thaw the confecrated fnow, 
That lies on Dian’s lap || ! thou vifible god, 

That foldereft clofe impoflibilities, 

And mak’ft them kifs! that fpeak’{t with ev’ry tongue, 
‘Yo ev’ry parpote | O thou touch of hearis! 
Think thy flave man rebels; and by thy virtue 
Set them into coniounding odds, that beafts 

May have the world in empire. 

* Kill them before their time, for the fake of their wealth, 

+ The word in the text is wappened, but the Commentators not agreeing 
about the fenfe of the expreffion, I have ventured to fubftitute one that needs no 
explanation, 

J} Lie hid in the bowels of the earth, where kind Providence meant to conceal 
thee. 

§ This adje€tive is meant in the liberal fenfe of the word, not the legal one. 


{| What a beautiful and poetical paffage is here, both in the imagery and the 


exryrcfion ! 


I have 
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I have fuffered thefe laft lines to pafs, as they 
feem as well to continue the enumeration of the fata} 
effects of avarice, as to denounce a curfe againft it. 


SON eae Vie 


When Alcibiades meets with Timon wild in the 
woods, he afks with concern and furprize, 


How came the noble Timon to this change? 


To which he feverely replies, but in Shakefpeare’s 
ufual fport of fancy, even on the moft ferious fub- 
jects, 

As the moon does, by wanting light to give ; 


But then renew I could not, like the moon ; 
There were no funs to borrow of. 


Alcibiades, ve heard in fome fort of thy miiferies. 
Timon. Thou faw’ft them when I had profperity. 


And in the next Scene, in an invocation to the 
earth, he fays, 


Dry up thy marrows, vines, and plough-torn leas, 
Whereof ingrateful man, with lickerifh draughts, 
And morfels un€tuous, greafes his pure mind, 
Vhat from it all confideration flips. 


S Csr NE VI. 


Here alfo are fome more ftrictures thrown out 
contra mundum, with which I fhall conclude this Act. 


Timon and Apemantus. 
Apemantus, What man didft thou ever know unthrift, that was 
beloved after his means ? 
Timon. Who, without thofe means tho talk’ft of, didft thou 
ever know beloved ? 


BCE. - Vs § CEN: i. 


Flavius, the good fteward, upon feeing his mafter 
fitting before the mouth of his cave, makes the fol- 


lowing fond and pathetic exclamation, fucceeded by 
reflections, 
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reflections, in the fame ftile with thofe which moftly 
fill this Play: 


Oh, ye gods! 

Is yon defpifed and ruinous man my lord? 

Full of decay and failing ? 

Oh, monument and wonder of good deeds, 
Evilly beftowed ! 

What change of honour defperate want has made ! 
What viler thing upon the earth than friends, 
Who can bring nobleft minds to bafeft ends ; 
How rarely * does it meet with this time’s guife, 
When man was wifhed to love his enemies, 

Grant I may ever love, and rather woo 

Thofe that would mifchief me, than thofe that do/ + 


SG i Nee i 


Here alfo in the fame ftrain our Author proceeds, 
When two of Timon’s former fycophants, upon hear- 


ing that their patron is fuddenly become rich again, 


are going together to cajole him, as before, they 
hold the following dialogue with each other. 


Poet and Painter. 
Poet. What have you now to prefent unto him ? 


Painter.. Nothing, at this time, but my vifitation ; only I will 
promife him an excellent piece. 


Poet. J mult ferve him fo too; tell him of an intent that’s com- 
ing toward him. 


Painter. Good as the beft. Promifing is the very air of the 
time; it opens the eyes of expectation. Performance is ever the 
duller for his aét; and, but in the plainer and fimpler kind of 
people, the deed is quite out of ufe. To promife, is moft courtly 
and fafhionable ; performance is akind of will or teftament, which 
argues a great ficknefs in his judgment that makes it. 


Poet. Jam thinking what I fhall fay I have provided for him. 
It muft be a perfonating { of himfelf; a fatire againft the foftnefs of 
profperity, with a difcovery of the infinite flatteries that follow 
youth andopulency. . . . « 


* Rarely, for fitly, 

+ This paflage is dificult, Doétor Warburton has altered the text, to accom- 
modate it to his explanation; and Doétor Johnfon has reftored it. The meaning 
of it, as it hete ftands, is, that open enemies are lefs dangerous, than falfe friends. 
We can fhield ourfelves from the one, butare prifoners at difcretion, with the 
other, Mr. Johnfcn quotes a Spanith proverb to the fame effc&t: “ Defend me 
« from my friends, and from my enemies I will defend myfelf.” 

} Perfonating, a reprefentation of his own fituation and circumfiances. 


Nay, 
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Nay, let’s feck him. 
Then do we fin againft our own eftate, 
When we may profit meet, and come too late. 


Painter. True. 
While the day ferves, before black-cornered night, 
Find what thou want’ft by free and offered light. 


Timon over-hearing their converfation from behind 
his cave, cafts out another invective againft gold, 
and concludes his fpeech with an expreffion, which I 
have alfo let pafs for the reafon before-mentioned, in 
the laft note on Scene III. of the former Act. For 
though ufed in the form of a curfe, it may, however, 
be hardly confidered in that light, as ’tis but the na- 
tural confequence of the vice, and is no more than 
to fay, May the man who fwallows poifon die, which 
he certainly will do. 

Timon. Whata god’s gold, that he is worfhipped 

In bafer temples :han where {wine do feed ! 

Tis thou that rigg’ft the bar!:, and plough’ft the foam, 
Settleft admired reverence in a flave. 

Jo thee be worfhid, and thy faints, for aye, 

Be crown’d with plagues that thee alone obey. 

I fhall here conclude my remarks upon this Play, 
with Dr. Johnfons charaéter of it, as far as the fa- 
ble has any relation to moral. 

“© The cataftrophe (fays he) affords a very powerful 
“< warning againft that oftentatious liberality which 
“ f{catters bounty, but confers no benefit; and buys 


“© flattery, but not friendfhip.” 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


Dramatis Perfone. 


1 PE 


Titus Anpronicus, a noble Roman General againft 
the Goths. 

Marcus Anpronicus, his brother, and a Tribune 
of the People. 

Bassianus, fecond Son of the late Emperor. 
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Tamora, Queen of the Goths, a Captive. 
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TITUS ANDRONICUS. 


T has been much difputed among the Commen- 

tators, whether this Play be originally Shake- 
fpeare’s, or only the work of fome elder Author, 
revifed and improved for reprefentation by him: 
though, if I might be allowed to venture a criti- 
cifm upon this fubject, I fhould fuppofe the intire 
Piece to be his, and fora very fingular reafon; Be- 
caufe the whole of the fable, as well as the conduct 
of it, is fo very darbarous, in every fenfe of the 
word, that I think, however he might have been 
tempted to make ufe of the legend, in fome hurry or 
other, for his own purpofe, he could hardly have 
adopted it from any other perfon’s compofition. We 
are quick-fighted to the faults of others, though 
purblind to our own. Befides, he would never have 
ftrewed fuch fweet flowers upon a caput mortuum, 
if fome child of his had not lain entombed un- 
derneath. Many of the beauties I hint at, being 
merely poetical imagery, without any mixture of 
moral in them, are therefore not inferted among 
the following notes, as not being the proper object 
of my remarks, which muft, in confequence, appear 
to fall fhort of the above compliment. 

The arguments, pro and con, for the authenticity 
of this Play, are not material to our prefent pur- 
pofe; for as we find it among the mufter-roll of our 
‘Author’s forces, it challenges a right to pafs in 
review along with the reft, though there are but 
very few paffages in it to anfwer the defign of 
this work. 

I fhould imagine, from the many fhocking fpec- 
tacles exhibited in this Play, that it could never 


have been reprefented on any theatre, except the 
ed Lifbon 
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Lifbon {caffold, where the duke d’Aveiro, the Mar- 


uis of Tavora, cum fuis, were fo barbaroufly maf- 
facred, for the fuppofed Jefuits’ plot againft the 
prefent king of Portugal. And yet Ben Johnfon 
affures us that it was performed, in his time, with 
great applaufe ; and we are alfo told that it was re- 
vived again, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
with the fame fuccefs. The different humours and 
taftes of times! It would be not only hiffed, but 
driven off the ftage at prefent. 


AXGiTt Bi; Si CIP NE. 


Tamora, queen of the Goths, and a captive, 
pleading here to ‘Titus Andronicus for her fon’s 
life, who was going to be offered up as a victim of 
war, fpeaks in Shakefpeare’s ufual ftile, as remarked 
before *, on the great article of mercy. 


Would’ft thou draw near the nature of the gods? 
Draw near them in being merciful— 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. 


* * * 

There is fomething fo foothing to the mind, in 
a defcription of the fequeftered Scene, free from 
the tumult, the vices, and the violences of the 
world, that it naturally pleafes us, even though the 
grave itfelf be made the fubject of it. 

I affirm that I was fenfible of fuch a feeling 
myfelf, on reading the following pafflage, in this 
Scene, though without the leaft manner of difgutt 
to life, all the while. 


Titus Andronicus, 


On the interzent of his fons. 


In peace and honour reft you here, my fons 3 
Rome’s readieft champions, repofe you here, 
Secure from worldly chances and mifhaps—~ 

Here lurks no treafon, here no envy fwells ; 


* See Timon, Aét IU, Scene VI. the firft remark. 
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Here grow no damned grudges, here no ftarms, 
No noife, but filence and eternal fleep. 


oN She Meh is 


_ When Baffianus applies to Titus for his intereft 
in fupport of his election to the Roman empire, 
he fays, 

My faction * if thou ftrengthen with thy friends, 

T will modt thankful be—And thanks, to men 

Of noble minds, is honourable meed. 

There is fomething truly great in the above fen- 
timent, and fhews the fpeaker of it worthy of be- 
ing an emperor. A grateful heart is all that 
Heaven itfelf requires, for its numerous bleffings 
and mercies toward us. 


ALO eit Cam eN Es; 


Marcus Andronicus, endeavouring to reprefs his 
brother Titus’s excels of grief, who was labouring 
under the moft unheard of cruelties and mifery, 
both in himfelf and his children, addreffes him 


thus: 


Oh! brother, fpeak with pofibilities, 
And do not break into thefe deep extremes. 


To which Titus replies : 


Is not my forrow deep, having no bottom ? 
Then be my paflions bottomlefs with them, 

Marcus. But yet let reafon govern thy lament. 

Titus. If there were reafon for thefe miferies, 
Then into limits could I bind my woes. 
When Heaven doth weep, doth not the earth o’er-flow ¢ 
If the winds rage, doth not the fea wax mad, 
Threat’ning the welkin with his big-fwoln face? 
And wilt thou have a reafon for peat? A GG oF 
Then give me leave, for lofers will have leave 
To cafe their flomachs with their bitter tongues. 


Titus, inthis fpeech, fays a great deal to excule 
the fhews and exprefiions of grief, though in too 


* This innocent word is not to be underftood here, in the common acceptas 
tion of it, Shakefpeare ufes it fimply to denote any party in a ftate. 


Byres poetical 
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poetical a ftile, rather, for fo fad a fubjet; 
but I think the firft argument of it a very ftrong 
one, upon this occafion— 
If there were reafon for thefe miferies, &c. 

For we certainly fuffer thofe misfortunes, which 
happen to our lot in the common courfe of nature 
or of juftice, with much more refignation of mind, 
than we can do thofe which are inflicted on us by 
the violences of tyranny, cruelty, or malice—Here 
our deteftation and abhorrence of the agent, ferves 
to heighten our refentment of the injury. 

In the two laft lines above, Shakefpeare has given 
an elevation to the common expreffion of Jofers have 
leave to fpeak. There are inftances of the fame kind, 
in cur Author, before taken notice of. This is one 
of his charatteriftics ; and, indeed, I think that 
his ftile and manner are fo ftrongly marked, through- 
out this Play, (take the above fpeech, for one in- 
{tance *) that I own it furprizes me Doétor Johnfon 
fhould fay, ‘* he did not think Shakefpeare’s 
“ touches difcernible in it.” 

In the fame Scene, when fome fhocking objects of 
his wretcliednefs are prefented to the view of Titus, 
he makes a very natural reflection upon them, for a 
perfon in fuch unhappy circumftances. 

Ah, that this fight fhould make fo deep a wound, 
And yet detefted life not fhrink thereat! 

‘That ever death fhould let life bear his name, 
Where life hath no more intereft than to breathe! 

In the extremities of anguifh, either of mind or 
body, we are apt to be furprifed at that toughnefs 
in our frame, which prevents its diffolution; and 
are often tempted to wifh our miferies might of 
themfelyes have fufficient force to bring us that re- 
licf, which our virtue or religion forbids us to fupply 
ourtelves, 

* The whole of it, for I have traafcribed it thoit, 
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Dramatis Perfone. 
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Macsetu. 
DuNCAN. 
Macpurr, 
Banquo. 
Matcoum. 
Rosse. 
CATHNESS. 
ANGUS. 
Docror. 
O_tp Man. 
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Lapy Macsetu. 
Lapby MacpurFF. 
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Banquo. UT ‘tis ftrange ; 
And oftentimes to win us to our harm, 
The inftruments of darknefs tell us truths, 
Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 
In deepeft confequence. 

From this fpeech may be deduced the nature of 
temptation to evil, which, by fuggefting fome im- 
mediate pleafure or profit, prompts us on to un- 
happy confequences. 


SoC. Dhar V1. 


The following defcription of the death of a brave 
man, after he has made apeace with his conicience 
by contrition, is a fine one. 


Malcolm, /peaking to the King of the execution of the Thane of Cawdor. 


Very frankly he confeffed his treafons, 
Implored your highnefs’ pardon, and fet ferth 
A deep repentance—Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it. Hedied 

As one that had been ftudied * in his death, 
To throw away the deareft thing he owed +, 
As ’twere a carelefs trifle. 

The bravery of fpirit which fo many perfons, 
both antient and modern, have manifefted, in this 
great and laft article of their lives, feems to argue 
fomething more in human nature, than mere animal 
exifience. 

* * 

The fpecious appearances of men, by which the 

ingenuous and unwary are liable to be deceived in 


* Who had frequently philofophifed upon it, + Owed for owned. 


their 
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their commerce with the world, are marked and 
lamented by Duncan in this Scene, where, {peaking 
of the above-mentioned rebel, he fays, 

There is no art 

To find the mind’s conftrution * in the face— 

He was a gentleman, on whom I built 

An abfolute truft. 

Momus well wifhed a window in every man’s breaft, 
Phyfiognomifts pretend they can take a peep through 
the features of the face; but this is too abftrufe a 
{cience to anfwer the general purpofes of life, be- 
fides that education may render fuch knowledge 
doubtful, as in the cafe of Socrates. The difeafes 
or unfoundnefs of the body are generally vifible in 
the countenance and complexion of the invalid, 
how infinitely more ufeful would it be, if the vices 
of the mind were as obvious there! It is not neceffary 
in the firft cafe, becaufe the patient can tell his dif- 
order; but, in the other inftance, the infected perfon 
is dumb. 

«© O heaven! that fuch refemblance of the Higheft 


«© Should yet remain, where faith and realty 
«* Remain not.” Mitton, 


See the laft remark upon Twelfth Night. 


Se Cop Nae A 


Macbeth, in his meditations on the murder of 


Duncan, has fome fine and juft reflections on the 
nature of con{cience. 


Tf it were done when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
Jt were done quickly—If th’ affaflination 

Could trammel up the confequence, and catch 
With its fuccefs, furceafe +; that but this blow 
Might be the be all, and the end-all—tere, 

Rut /erc, upon this bank and fhoal of time, 

We'd jump the life to come—But, in thefe cafes, 
We ftill have judgment 4ere, that we but teach 
Bloody inftructions ; which, being taught, return 


* Natural difpofition. 


t Success, furceaje. Thefe two words were reverfed, in the original, but pyo- 
perly tranfpofed by Theobald, 


To 
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To plague th’ inventor; this even-handed juttice 
Commends f the ingredients of our poifon’d chalice 
To our own lips. 


BCE Neon EX 
And in this Scene, when Lady Macbeth upbraids 


her hufband with cowardice, for not being more 
determined on the purpofe of the murder, he makes 
the following noble reflection : 
Prithee, peace— 
L dare do all that may -ecome a man— 
Who dares do more, 75 none, 
Doétor Johnfon very juftly fays, ‘* That thefe 
*¢ lines ought to beftow immortality on the Author, 
*© though all his other productions had been loft.” 
8 P 
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Again—The horrors of a guilty mind are ftrongly 
and finely painted, in the following fpeech. The 
images of our crimes not only haunt us in our 
dreams, but often become the vifions of our waking 
thoughts. All the bars that Providence could op- 
pofe to vice, it has fet againft it. It could no more, 
without depriving man of his free-will, and fo ren- 
dering him equally incapable of merit or blame. 


Macbeth, go'ng to commit the murder. 


Is this a dagger which I fee before me, 

The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch thee— 
J have thee not, and yet I fee thee ftill. 

Art thou not, fatal vition, fenfible 

To feeling, as to fight? Or, art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppreffed brain ? 

I fee thee yet, in form as palpable, 

As that which now I draw— 

Thou marfhal’ft me the way that I was going ; 
And fach an inftrament I was to ufe. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o’ th’ other fenfes, 
Or elfe worth all the reft—I fee thee, {till ; 


t Commends, for returnt: 


And 
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And on the blade o’ th’ dudgeon gouts * of blood, 
Which was not fo before —There’s no fuch thing— 
It is the bloody bufinefs which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. 


The remainder of this fpeech is worth quoting, 
both on account of the fine poetical imagery it con- 
tains, and in order to fhew the ftrong terror which 
guilt had impreffed on his mind, by his invoking 
even inanimate matter not to inform againft him. 


Now o’er one half the world 

Nature feems dead, and wicked dreams abufe 

The curtained fleep ; now Witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and withered Murder, 
Alarum’d by his centinel, the wolf +, 

Whofe howl’s his watch, thus with his ftealthy pace, 
Like Tarquin’s theft t, gliding tow’rd his defign |, 
Moves like a ghoft—Thou found and firm-fet earth, 
Hear not my fteps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very ftones prate of my where-about, 

And take the prefent horror from the time J , 
Which now fuits with it. 
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_ Lady Macbeth, {peaking here of Duncan’s grooms, 
ays, 
‘That which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold; 
What hath quenched them, hath given me fire. 


Our fex is obliged to Shakefpeare, for this paffage. 
He feems to think that a woman could not be 
rendered compleatly wicked, without fomedegree of in- 


* Gouts, drops—from goute, French, 
+ The wolf and all wild beafts go out to prowl at midnight. 
{ Alluding to a Poem of our Author’s, on the ftory of Tarquin and Lucrece, 
where he defcribes his ftealing to her chamber in the dead of night. 
And in Cymbeline he makes Jachimo fay, 
* Our Tarquin thus 
“ Did foftly prefs the rufhes, ere he wakened 
“ The chaftity he wounded,” [A& II. Scene IT. 
|| The Commentators have difagreed about the original line, in this place, 
I do not think any of them have fufficiently {quared the fenfe to the expreffion. The 
liberty I have ventured to take with it, has at leat rendered the paflage intelligible. 
{| The borror he means, is the dread filence that would be interrupted by the 
exclamation of the ftones, which his terror makes him here fuppofe poffible. 


toxication. 
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toxication. It required two vices in her; one to intend, 
and another to perpetrate the crime. He does not 
give wine and waffail * to Macbeth; leaving him in 
his natural ftate, to be actuated by the temptation 
of ambition alone. 


* * * 


Macbeth, after he had committed the murder, 
{peaking of the Grooms, who lay in the ante- 
chamber he had juft paffed through, fays, 

One cried, God dle/s us! and Amen! the other ; 

As they had feen me with thefe hang-man’s hands, 

LifVning their fear—I could not fay Amex, 
When they did fay God d/efs us. ame 
But wherefore could I not pronounce Amen ? 
I had moft need of bleffing, yet Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

This is natural—One of the moft horrid circum- 
ftances of guilt, is that total fuppreffion a wicked 
perfon is apt to labour under, for a time, of the 
ability to pray. I fhould think that, from this very 
extraordinary circumftance, Divines might deduce a 
gcod argument to ftrengthen the Chriftian fyftem of 
theology. If, as the advocates for Natural Religion 
fay, our vices proceed from the violence of our 
paffions merely, contrition, upon their fcheme, might 
immediately fucceed the gratification of our pur- 
pofe ; but, as we are taught that temptation arifes 
from the inftigation of an evil fpirit, the fiend has 
(till a further intereft in the poftponing of our re- 
entance. Suicide muft certainly be a ftrong inftance 
of this latter doctrine ; as it prompts us, even con- 
trary to the intent of nature, and the general {cope, 
both of our affections, impreffions, and feelings, to 
the deftruction of our own exiftence. 


Macbeth. Methought I heard a voice cry, /leep no more of 
Macketh doth murder fleep-—The innocent fleep— 


* Buffail, An antient beverage of ale, apples, and honey mixed, 


Sleep 
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Sleep that knits up the ravelled fleeve * of care, 
The’ birth + of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s fecond courfe, 
Chief nourifher in life’s feaft. 

In the firft part of my remark on the fecond Scene 
above, I have obferved upon the impreffions that 
a difturbed mind is apt to ftamp on our dreams and 
fight. This paflage adds our fenfe of hearing, alfo, 
to the teftimony of our confcience. 

Toward the latter end of this Scene, there is 
another hint given to the fame admonitory purpofe. 

Macbeth. Whence is that knocking ! [Srarting. 

How is’t with me, when every noife appals me? 
What hands are here? Hah! they pluck out mine eyes— 

I continued the quotation of the laft fpeech above 
but one, to the end of it, in order to treat my 
Reader with the beautiful defcription of fleep, there 
given by our Author. And again, at the latter end 
of, the FifthsScene of the; Third, Ad, Lady 
Macbeth fays to her hufband, 


You lack the feafon of alt Nature, fleep— 


The expreffion here is not only poetical, but phi- 
lofophical alfo; for the vegetable world requires 
fleep, or reft, as well as the animal one. 


S.C. Ec Nebel. 

Macbeth. The labour we delight in, phyficks pain. 

This expreffion is very juft, in general, but more 
particularly fo in the prefent cafe fuppofed, refpect- 
ing the offices of friendfhip and good will. How 
pleafant, how eafy is duty, when infpirited by af- 
fection | 
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The awe with which a bad man, though ever fo 
valiant, is naturally imprefled by the fuperiority 


* A loofe fkein of filk. Doétor Seward, 
+ Anftead of deuwth, Warburton, 


which 
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which virtue gives another brave man, is well de- 
picted here : 


Macbeth. To be thus, is nothing ; 
But to be fafely thus—Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and m his royalty of nature 
Reigns that which would be feared. *Tis much he dares ; 
And to that dauntlefs temper of his mind, 
He hath a wifdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in fafety. There is none but he 
Whofe being I do fear ; and, under him, 
My genius is rebuked. 


The text adds theallufion, here, as Anthony’s was by 
Czfar, which Doétor Johnfon very judicioufly re- 
jects as fpurious. I agree with him—Ido not think 
it is in Shakefpeare’s ftile—The paffage is too warm 
and immediate, to admit of fo cold and remote an 
image. Befides, this is a foliloquy, and the fpeaker 
needed not to have explained his meaning to him- 
felf, fuppofing the expreffion of rebuked, had a re- 
ference to that idea. 


The general caufes which render men defperate, 
arifing from neceffities or vices, are here fet forth. 


Firft Murderer, 1am one, 
Whom the vile biows and buffets of the world 


Have fo incenfed, that I am recklefs * what 
I do to fpite it. 


Second Murderer. And I another, 
So weary of difaftrous tuggs with Fortune f, 
That I would fet my life on any chance, 
To mend it, or be rid on’t. 


SiGeaky Nev aeriif: 


The wretched condition of a mind not only la- 
bouring under the fenfe of guilt, but dreading the 
immediate chaftifement of it, is more ftrongly 


* Heedlefs or carelefs. 
+ This line is altered for the better, by Warburton. 


painted 
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painted ‘in this Scene, than any where elfe in Shake- 
{peare. 
Lady Macbeth fala. 


Nought’s had, all’s fpent, 

Where our defires are got without content. 
Tis {afer to be that which we deftroy, 
Than by deftruétion dwell in doubtful joy. 


Enter Macbeth. 


How now, my lord, why do you keep alone? 

Of forrieft fancies your companions making ; 

Ufing thofe thoughts, which fhould, indeed, have died 
With them they think on? Things without all remedy, 
Should be without regard—What’s done, is done. 


Macheth. We have {cotched { the fnake, not killed it— 
She’ll clofe and be herfelf ; whilft our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let both worlds disjoint, and all things fuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and fleep 

In the affliction of thefe terrible dreams, 

That fhake us nightly—Better be with the dead, 
Whom we, to gain our place, have fent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind tolie 

Tn reftlefs extafy ||. Duncan is in his grave; 
After life’s fitful fever he fleeps well ; 

Treafon has done his worft; nor fteel, nor poifon, 
Malice domeftic, foreign levy, nothing 

Can touch him further q } 

O, full of fcorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 


SC EcN*Er, 'YV, 


The true fpirit of hofpitality is well defcribed, 
in the following expoftulation from Lady Macbeth 
to her hufband, upon his neglect of the guefts - 


My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer; the feaft is fold, 

That is not often vouched ; while ’tis making 

’Tis given with welcome—To feed, were beft at home ; 
From thence, the fauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare without it. 


T To feotch, ts to cut acrofs, to flath or wound. 

| Extafy. Any ftrong perturbation or diftraétion of the mind may be fo 
called, though the word is feldom ufed by any other writer, but as an expreflion 
of pleafure or joy. 


q] Sce my fecond remark on Scene JE, A€t I, of the former Play. 


In 
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In the fame Scene, Macbeth, fpeaking in foli- 
loguy, upon the appearance of Banquo’s ghott, ex- 
prefles a common notion, which, however, cannot 
be too ftrongly inculcated in the mind of man; as 
whatever tends to the fervice of religion or virtue, 
ceafes to be weaknefs or fuperftition, though per- 
haps ftriét philofophy may not affift to fupport it. 

Tt will have blood—They fay, blood will have blood— 
Stones have been known to move, and trees to fpeak * ; 
Augurs, that underftand relations, have 


By magpies, and by choughs +, and rooks, brought forth 
The fecrei’ft man of blood. 
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Hecate delivers a truth here, which would better 
have become a more moral {peaker. But Shake- 
fpeare can 


«¢ Gather honey from the weed, 
«© And make a moral of the Devil himfelf.”” Hen. V. 


After having mentioned the magic arts by which 
fhe is drawing on Macbeth to his deftruction, fhe 


adds, 


He fhall fpurn fate, fcorn death, and bear 
His hopes ’bove wifdom, grace and fear ; 
And you all know, /ecurity 

Ls mortal’s chiefef? enemy. 


oe 
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Macbeth, upon hearing that Macduff had efcaped 
from his defign againft his life, by flying into 
England, makes a reflection, which though wicked- 
ly applied, in the prefent cafe, may, notwithitand- 
ing, if itis allowable to extract medicine from 
poifon, or gather honey from the weed, be confidered 


laft {peech in Scene II. of the former Act. 


Bi ¢ as 


* See Jaf line but two of the 
+ Choughs, fea-gulls. 
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as a good general rule of aétion, in all enterprifes 
of moment. 


Time, thou anticipat’{t* my dread exploits. 
‘The Aighty purpofe never is o’er-took, 

Unlefs the deed go with it. From this moment, 
The very firitlings of my heart fhall be 

The firftlings of my hand. And even now, 


To crown my thoughts with aéts, be’t thought and done 5 
The caftle of Macduff I will furprize, 


Seize upon Fife, give to the edge o’ th’ fword 

His wite, his babes, and all unfortunate fouls, 
‘That trace him in his line—No boafting like a fool; 
This deed Il] do, before this purpofe cool. 


it was a faying of Charles the Fifth, “ That we 


*¢ fhould deliberate under Saturn, but execute under 
“© Mercury.” 


S| CEN -E HI, 


In the following dialogue, the Reader will meet 
with many juft, natural, and prudent reflections, 
too obvious to need any comment; though, per- 
haps, thofe urged by Lady Macduff are carried a 
little too far, in the prefent exigence. 


Lady Macduff and Roffe. 


Lady Macduff, /peaking of her husbands flight. 
What had he done, to make him fly the land ? 
Roffe. You muft have patience, madam. 
Lady Macduff. Hehad none, 
His flight was madnefs ; when our aétions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors +. 
Rcfé. You know not, 
Whether it was his wifdom, or his fear. 
Lady Macduff. Wifdom? To leave his wife, to leave his babes, 
His manfion and his titles, ina place 
From whence himfelf does fly :—He loves us not ; 
He wants the natural touch ; for the poor wren, 
The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 


* Anticipate for prevent. 

+ Our Jaws put the fame conftruction upon it—Flight is taken to imply a 
tacit confeflion of guilt ; and whenever this is the cafe, it is always made one of 
papa of the indiétment, that the perfon charged with a fact, had fled for 
the fanz. 


Her 
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Her young ones in her neft, againft the owl *— 
All is the fear, and nothing is the love ; 
As little is the wifdom, where the flight 
So runs againft all reafon. 

Roffe. My deareft coufin, 
I pray you {chool yourfelf ; but for your hufband, 
He’s noble, wife, judicious, and beft knows 
The fits 0’ th’ feafon. I dare not {peak much further. . . © 
I take my leave of you ; 
Shall not be long but P’ll be here again— 
Things at the worft will ceafe, or elfe climb upward, 
To what they were before. 


But when Lady Macduff is warned herfeif to fly, 
fhe begins, at firft, to reafon upon the propofition, as 
fhe had before done on her hufband’s flight, by plead- 
ing the fecurity of her innocence; but it becoming 
now her own cafe, fhe quickly falls into a more pru- 
dent and rational manner of argument upon the 
fubje€t—This is Nature. 


Whither + fhould I fly? 

I’ve doneno harm. But I remember now, 
I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Ts often laudable ; to do good, fometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Why then, alas! 
Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To fay Pd done no harm? 


S.C. BUNGE <4n IVa, 


The different natures of men, fhewn in the fame 
circumftances and fituations, are well difcriminated 
here. 

Malcolm and Macduff, 
Malcolm. Let us feek out fome defolate fhade, and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty. 


Macduff. Let us rather 
Hold faft the mortal fword, and like good men, 
Beftride our down-fall’n birth-dame t. Each new morn 


® See a parallel paffage, before quoted in thefe remarks— 
“ Unreafonable G] creatures feed their young, &c. 
Henry VI, Part HI, Aét il. Scene Til. 
+ Whither for wherefore. . ; : 
{ Stand over and defend our country from its enemies. Doétor Johnfon hae 
fupplied the hint of 4irrb-dame, inftead of birth-doom, which had no meaning. 


GQ Unreafonable for irrational, 
Eez New 
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New widows howl, new orphans cry ; new forrows 
Strike Heaven on the face *, that it refounds 

As if it felt with Scotland, and yelled out 

Like fyllables of dolor. 


Malcolm betrays the fame timidity of fpirit ftill 
further, in the continuation of this dialogue, in re- 
fufing to truft his perfon with Macduff; though he 
jupports his apprehenfions, however, upon very rea- 
fonable grounds of diffidence. 


What I believe, 1’ll wail ; 

What know, believe ; and what I can redrefs, 

As I fhall find the time to friend, I will— 

What you have fpoke, it may be fo, perchance ; 

This tyrant, whofe fole name blifters our tongues, 

Was once thought honelt: you have loved him well ; 

He hath not touched you yet. I’m young, but fomething 
You nay deferve of him, through me, and wifdom t 

‘To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 

‘T’ appeafe an angry God. 


Macduff. 3am not treacherous, 


Malcolm. But Macbeth is. 
A good and virtuous nature may recoil, 
In an imperial charge +. I crave your pardon, 
‘hat which you are, my thoughts cannot tranfpofe § ; 
Angels are bright ftill, though the brighteit fell— 
Though all things foul fhould bear the brows of grace, 
Yet grace muft look {till {o ||. 


Macduff. ve loft my hopes. 


Malcolm. Perchance even there, where I did find my doubts. 
Why in that rawnefs qj left you wife and children, 
Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong knots of love, 
Without leave-taking ? I pray you, 
Let not my jealoufies be your difhonours, 
But mine own fafeties. You may be rightly juft, 
Whatever I fhall think. 


* Affault echo. 

t And you might think it wifdom. Shakefpeare often fets grammar af defiance, 
His text {eldom needs improvement, though it fometimes requires explanation, 

+ The influence of kings may be too ftrong for virtue, 

§ Tranfpofe—Alter the nature of, 

|j Lf you be honeft, my fufpicions touch you not. Appearances may deceive ; 
for virtue can wear no garb but what hypocrify can afflume, 

QI Rawnefe—Unadvifedly, and unprovidedly, 


Further 
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Further on, he makes an admirable enumeration 
of thofe qualities which a good prince ought to be 
principally poffeffed of. 


Malcolm. The king-becoming graces, 
As juttice, verity, temperance, ftablenefs, 
Bounty, perfev’rance, mercy, lowlinefs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude. 


This, indeed, is to be a king! whofe firft fubjects 
fhould be his own appetites and paffions. 


i, SA ts ee ees 
Here follows a true but melancholy defcripticn of 
a people fuffering under a ftate of anarchy and civil 
war. The reader has met with many paffages of 


the fame kind, quoted in this work before. 


Macduff, Malcolm, and Rolle, jx? arrived in England, 
Malcolm to Roffe. 


Stands Scotland where it did? 

Refe. Alas. poor country ! 

Almott afraid to know itfelf. It cannot 
Be called our mother, but our grave, where nothing, 
But who knows nothing, is once fcen to fmile 5 
Where fighs, and groans, and fhricks that rend the air, 
Are made, not mark’d ; where violent forrow feems 
A modern extacy * ; the dead man’s knell 
Js there fcarce afk’d for whom 3 and good men’s lives 
Expire before the Sowers in their caps, 
Dying, or ere they ficken. 

Macduff. Oh, relation 
Too nice, and yet too true ! 

Malcolm. What’s the neweft grief? 

Roe. That of an hour’s age doth hifs the fpeakcr } ; 
Each minute teems a new one. 


In the fame dialogue, when Roffe has given Mac- 
duff an account of the murder of his wite and chil- 
dren, at which he feems to ftand petrified with for- 
row, Malcolm juftly warns him of the dangerous 


% Alluding to the grimace of the Fanatics. Warburton, 


t For telling an old jsrory. 
1642 canfequences 
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confequences of reftraining the natural fhews and 
expreffions of grief. 
Malcolm, Merciful Heaven! 
What, man! Ne’er pul! your hat upon your brows— 
Give forrow words; the grief that does not fpeak, 
Whifpers the o’er-fraught heart, and bids it break. . . ~ 
Difpute it hke a man. 


To which Macduff as juftly replies, without any 
difgrace to philofophy or religion: 
T fhall do fo ; 
But I muf? feel it as a man, 


I cannot but remember {uch things were, 
That were moft precious to me. 


But he then proceeds to a reflection, which, though 
natural and common for the unhappy to make, in 
fuch circumftances, offends agajnit both the princi- 
ples above-mentioned, philofophy and religion, as 
being at once impious and unjuft : 


Did Heaven look on, 
and would not take their part ? 


Lear, on feeing Cordelia dead, makes an expoftu- 
lation of the fame fort : 


«¢ Why fhould a dog, a horfe, a rat have life, 
‘¢ And thou no breath at all * 2” 


But all this arifes from a too prefumptuous and 
over-weening notion of our own confequence in the 
creation. ‘The pride of man prompts each to con- 
fider himfelf as the principal object of Providence ; 
and we would all of us wreft the ftated order of 
Nature, to ferve our own purpofes. But the true 
philofophy of the matter is, as Pope very juftly ex- 
prefies it, in different parts of his Effay on Man, 

“© The Univerfal Canfe 
“¢ Acts not by partial, but by general laws... . . 


“© And fees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
‘* An herce perifh, or a fparrow fall; 


” 


* Jn the left Scene of the Play, 


Atoms 
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«¢ Atoms or fyftems into ruin hurl’d, 
é¢ And now a bubble burft, and now a world.” 
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The effects of a guilty and difturbed mind are 
extremely well reprefented here, in the perfon of 
Lady Macbeth, by the words and actions with 
which fhe betrays her crime, while fhe is walking in 
her fleep. ‘‘ A great perturbation in Nature,” as her 
Doétor fays, ‘ to receive at once the benefit of fleep, 
*¢ and do the effects of watching.” 

The Doétor, upon difcovering the caufe of her 
malady, very juftly declares her to be no fit patient 
for his art, and turns her over, accordingly, to Hea- 
ven and her confeffors for a cure, faying, 


Unnatural deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles ; infe&ed minds 
To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fecrets. 
More needs fhe the Divine than the Phy/ician. 
God, God forgive us all. 


And again, in the Third Scene, the fame fubject 
is continued. 
Macbeth. Wow does your patient, doétor ? 


Door. Not fo fick, my lord, 
As fhe is troubled with thick-coming fancies, 


‘That keep her from her reft. 


Macbeth, Cure her of that— 
Canft thou not minifter to a mind difeafed, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted forrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with fome fweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanfe the full * bofom of that perilous ftufF 


Which weighs upon the heart ? 


*d, in the text, which ! have taken the liberty of changing 


* The word is fx 
se the end of the line. 


to full, to avoid she tautclogy which oceurs at 
Do&ar. 


Ees 
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Doétor. Therein the patient 
Moft minifter unto nimfelf. 


Macbeth. Throw phyfic to the dogs, I'll none of it, 
5-6. £ NE It 


The fituation and defcription of a wicked ufurper 
involved in a domeftic war to defend himfelf, is 
finely painted here. 


Cathnefs and Angus, fpeaking of Macbeth : 


Cathnefs. Some fay he’s mad ; others, that leffer hate him, 
Do cail it valiant fury ; but, for certain, 
He caanot buckle his diftempered caufe 
Wiisth4n the belt of rule, 


4acus. Now does he feel 
His fecret murder fticking on his hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
‘Thofe he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love; now does be feel his title 
dling lcofe about him, like a ziant’s robe 
Upen a dwarfiir thief. 


Cazhuefs *, Who then fhall blame 
tis peftered fenfes to recoil and itart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itfeif for being there ? 
SMCS EaNeeE Lil, 


But in this Seene, the tyrant gives a juft and 


fhocking defcription of fuch a character himfelf, 
fpeaking in and of his own perfon: 


Macbeth. Ihave lived long enough—My way + of life 
Is fall’n into the fear {, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which fhould accompany ald age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I muit not look to have; but, in their ftead, 
Curfes, rot loud, bet deep ; mouth-hernage §, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare not. 


* This fpeech is fpoken by Monteth in the original, but I thought it needlefs 
to encumber the Drama with an additional character, for fo few lines. 

+ Way, for frage, 

J Sear, is dry: by which he alludes to the autumn of his life, as is plain from 
the next expreicn of the yellow leaf. 

§ 1 have tubftituted bomage fox honour, as the latter word is made ufe of juftbefore. 
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The effect of habitual guilt, in blunting all the 
fine feelings of the human heart, is well noted here. 
Macbeth, on hearing a cry within, 


I have almoft forgot the tafte of fears ; 

The time has been my fenfes would have cool’d 

To hear a night fhriek, and my fell * of hair 
Would at a difmal treatife roufe and ftir, 

As life were in’t. I have fupped full with horrors ; 
Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ftart me. 


He then falls into a refle€tion on the nature of 
human life, which prefents us with but a melancholy 
profpect of our prefent ftate of exiftence. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

‘Vo the laft fyllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dufty death. Out, out, bricf candle { 
Life’s but a walking fhadow, a poor player, 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage, 

And then is heard no more! It is a tale 

Told by an idict, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing ! 


*% * * 
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As I cannot bear the thought of fuffering the laft 
gloomy paffage cited in the foregoing remarks, to 
dwell upon my Reader’s mind, which, by tempting 
him to repine at the ways of Providence, might 
give him caufe to lament his having ever been fent 
into fuch a world of woe, I fhall endeavour to argue, 
as far as I am able, againft fuch reprefentations of 
life as our author frequently gives us of our condi- 
tion in it, and in which he is too generally feconded 
by many of the more proteficd writers on Ma- 
rality. 


* Fell isthe fcalp or fkin of the head, through which the hair grows. 
Thefe 
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Thefe philofophers are apt to {peak too feverely, 
upon the fum of human life; but only feem to 
condemn it from diftinét parts, and particular in- 
ftances, which vice, folly, paffions, cafualty, or in- 
temperance, too often furnifh for obfervation. But 
I fhall here venture to treat this fubject more im- 
partially, by confidering it upon the whole, and 
according to the general ftate or condition in which 
the great Author of Nature has moft benevolently 
fupplied it to us. 

We are created with five perfect fenfes, and the 
world is ftored with variety of objects to afford plea- 
fures to them all ; and thefe we are naturally framed 
to retain the poffeffion of, even to the full term of 
life prefcribed by the Pfalmift, of ‘hreefcore years and 
ten till that period of time, when we may ourfelves 
become weary of a longer continuance here, not 
from the difeut of our dilappointments, but merely 
from the /atiety of our enjoyments. And though our 
ftrength may then, or even before, become weak- 
nefs, it may not, however, be encumbered either with 
decrepitude or pain: and even to the laft we may be 
itill capable of ufing as much exercife, as age re- 
quires ; or if any accidental ail fhould render more 
neceffary, an horfe may reftore the full benefit, at 
leaft, though perhaps not the ufe, of our limbs. 

Let us add to thefe, the pleafures of hope, imagi- 
nation, reflection, reading, {cience, converfation, love, 
friendfhip, 


¢¢ Relations dear, and all the charities 
*s Of father, fon, and brother.” 


Even our moft moderate fatisfaétions and enjoyments, 
though their impreffions may not be fo fenfibly felt, 
during their continuance, yet if their moment be cal- 
culated, by multiplying the degree into the duration, 
we fhall find the amount to exceed the quantity of 
more poignant but fhorter fenfations. 


Let 
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Let us alfo take into our account the viciffitude 
and variety of feafons, with the alternation of day 
and night; 

“« Sweet is the breath of morn, her rifing fweet, 

«¢ With charm of earlieft birds ; pleafant the fan, 

«« When firft on this delightful land he fpreads 

<¢ His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
«¢ Glitt’ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 

«< After foft fhow’rs ; and {weet tne coming on 

«« Of grateful evening mild ; then filent mght 

¢¢ With this her folemn bird, and this fair moon, 

«« And thefe the gems of Heaven, her flarry train.” 


Thus are defcribed the delights of Eden, by a 
Poet fo enamoured of the beauties of Nature, that 
he has certainly exerted his utmoft powers to enhance 
her charms; and yet even Miiton’s imagination was 
not able to tranfcend the reality of thofe objects and 
enjoyments, which our common fields and gardens 
afford us every day. 

This is the common life of man; this the condi- 
tion of the yeoman, the hufbandman, the labourer, 
the artift, the mechanic, the fervant—the many of 
mankind. And where ficknefs, pain, lofs of any 
fenfe or limb, happens to the lot of individuals, 
this is not according to the courfe of Nature, but 
rather a violence againft it. And thefe accidents 
affi& not the many, but the few; nor is Provi- 
dence any more antfwerable for the zatural, than 
for the moral, ills of life: one is but incidental to 
the general conftitution and neceffity of things, and 
the other to the appetites and free-will of man. 

But floth, luxury, ambition, vicious paffions, 
envy, hatred, and malice, may render fome difeafed 
in body, and others difcontented in mind. This is 
not, however, the condition of their nature, but the 
corruption of it; and thefe are ftill not the many, but 
the few ; not the Jody of the people, but the excre- 
Jfeences which arife out of it, and muft be nourifhed 
at its coft—namely, the great, the opulent, and the 


proud. 
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‘¢ The happinefs of life 
«¢ Depends on our difcretion 
«¢ Look into thofe they call unfortunate, 

«¢ And clofer view’d, you’ll find they are wnaui/e 5 
‘© Some flaw in their own conduét lies beneath ; 
<< And ’tis the trick of fools to fave their credit, 
<¢ Which brought another language into ufe.” 


The Revence. 


If what I have here faid, upon this comparative 
view of human nature, were not true, Providence 
muft have fhewn a manifeft partiality to the inferior 
creation, which is certainly placed in an happier ftate 
than man, according to fome—to many writers, But 
Plato {peaks upon this fubject with a much better 
philofophy than any of thefe moral fophifters, when 
he fays, that “God is good, for he beftows all that 
“<¢ is good upon all creatures, according to their feveral 
“* capacities. Each is as happy as it can be; or, as 
“¢ its nature permits; and if any thinks the feveral 
*¢ creatures could have been happier, it is becaufe 
** be does not underftand their natures .” 


Who fees not Providence al! gocd and wife, 
Alike in vshat it gives, and what denies ? Pore. 


It may not be improper to quote a paffage here, 
out of a letter from Mr Pope to Doétor Swift, upon 
the fubject of his Effay on Man. 

‘¢ Tam juft now (fays he) writing, or rather plan- 
‘* ning, a book, to bring mankind to look upea this 
“* life with comfort and pleafure, and put morality in 
‘© good humour with itfelf.” 

This is the true philofophy of fenfe and virtue, 
Gloomy minds are deficient in both, 


CORIOLANUGS. 


Dramatis Perfonz. 


ME nN, 


Caius Marcivus CoRIOLANUS. 
ComINIwvs, 

MeEneEnNIu3s AGRIPPA. 
BruTus. 

SICINIUS. 

SENATORS, 

CITIZENS. 
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VOLUMNIA. 
VIRGILIA. 


heated | 
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Enter a Number of mutinous Citizens armed with various Weapons, 


Firft Citizen. EFORE we proceed any further, hear me 
{peak, 

All. Speak, fpeak. 

Firft Citizen. You are all refolved rather to die than to fa- 
maith ? 

All, Refolved, refolved. 

Firf} Citizen, Firft, you know Caius Marcius is the chief enemy 
to the people. 

All, We know’t, we know’t. 

Firft Citizen. Let us kill him, and we’ll have corn at our own 
price. Is’t a verdict ? 

All. No more talking on’t, letit be done. Away, away. 

Second Citizen. One word, good citizens. 

Firf? Citizen. We are accounted poor citizens, the Patricians 
good. What authority furfeits on, would relieve us. If they would 
yield us but the fuperfluity, while it were wholefome, we might 
guefs they relieved us humanely ; but they think we are too dear *. 
The leannefs that afflicts us, the objeét of our mifery, is as an in- 
ventory to particularize their abundance ; our fufferance is a gain 
to them. Let us revenge this with our pikes, ere we become rakes +5 
for the gods know I fpeak this in hunger for bread, not in thirft 
for revenge. 

The nature and reafoning of all mutinous cabal- 
lers are fully fhewn in the above fhort fcene. The 
common people are apt to impute all national griev- 
ances or calamities to the fault of their rulers, tho’ 
ever fo unavoidable from the nature of things, failure 
of feafons, or other incidental misfortunes whatfo- 
ever. If freedom of fpeech and the liberty of the 
prefs were not reftrained in Turkey, I make no 


* Not worth the charge of maintaining. ae 
+ This miferable clinch is not worth the trouble of correcting or explaining. 


doubt 
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doubt but a Muffulman populace would charge the 
plague to the account of their Sultans or their 
Viziers. 

In the fame fcene, that abatement of efteem and 
praife, which is the natural confequence of perfons 
appearing to over-rate their own merits, more efpe- 
cially when this is betrayed by fhewing pride or 
contempt to others, is very juftly remarked on. 


Second Citizen, Would you proceed efpecially againft Caius 
Marcius? 


All, Again him firft. He’s a very dog to the commonalty. 
Second Citizen. Confidcer you what fervices he has done for his 
country ? 


Firft Citizen. Very well; and could be content to give him 
good report for’t; but that he pays bimfelf with being proud. 


i]. Nay, but fpeak not malicioufly. 


Firft Citizen. fay unto you what he hath done famoufly, he 
did it to that end. Though foft-confcienced men can be content 
to fay it was for his country, he did it 10 pleafe his mother, and to 
be partly proud ; which he is, even to the altitude of his 
virtue. 


The above expreffion, of to pleafe his mother, is 
taken verbatim from Plutarch, who, in the Life of 
Coriolanus, fays of him, ‘“‘ The end which others 
*¢ propofed in their aéts of valour, was glory; but 
“« he purfued glory, becaufe the acquifition of it delighted 
“* bis mother.” 

Though this feems to be a childifh reafon, yet ’tis 
very well to be accounted for. His father died when 
Caius Marcius was but an infant; the care of his 
education then devolved upon the mother, who gave 
him his firft leffons of bravery and honour, and took 
pains to infpire his youth with that martial fpirit 
which fhe thought became a Roman and a Patri- 
cian. It wasnatural, then, that his exploits fhould 
{till bear a reference to the perfon under whofe tu- 
telage he had been trained to arms. 


SCENE 
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Here Menenius Agrippa expoftulates with the 
unruly populace, in a manner conformable to my 
firft remark on the preceding Scene. 


Menenius. Why, mafters, my good friends, mine honeft neigh- 
bours, 
Will you undo yourfelves ? 


Citizen. We cannot, Sir; we are undone already. 


Menenius. I tell you, friends, moft charitable care 
Have the Patricians of you. For your wants, 
Your fufferings in this dearth, you may as well 
Strike at the heavens with your ftaves, as lift them 
Againft the Roman ftate ; whofe courfe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrong links afunuer, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. For the dearth, 

The gods, not the Patricians, make it ; and 

Your knees to them, not arms, mufthelp. Alack, 
You are tranfported by calamity 

‘Thither where more attends you ; and you flander 
The helms o’ th’ ftate, who care for you like fathers, 
When you curfe them as enemies. 


But this argument not quieting the tumult, he 
proceeds to give them the tamous apologue of 7%e 
Belly and Members, borrowed from Afop; which 
though already fo generally known that it need not 
be related, yet as the Reader may chufe to fee the 
ftory in Shakefpeare’s ftile and manner of telling it, 
I hall fupply the fable here, leaving out the feveral 
breaks a interruptions of the dialogue in which 
*tis recited. 


Menenius. Either you muft 
Confefs yourfelves wond’rous malicious, 
Or be accufed of folly. I fhall tell you 
A pretty tale, it may be you have heard it ; 
But, fince it ferves my purpofe, I will venture 
To ftalect* a little more. 2 >... + 1) » 
There was a time when all the body’s members 
Rebelled againft the belly ; thus accufed it— 
That only like a gulph it did remain 
1’ th’ midft o’ th’ body, idle and unattive, 


* Stale it,to render it more fale, by repeating it, Theobald, The word in the 
text is feak, 
Et St.ll 
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Still eapboarding the viand, never bearing 

Lake labour with the reft; where + the other inftruments 
Did fee, and hear, devife, inftruét, walk, feel, 
And mutually participate ; did minifter 

Unto the appetite and affeftion common, 

Of the whole body—The belly anfwered, 

And tauntingly replied 

‘To th’ difcontented members, th’ mutinous parts, 
That envied his receipts—Even fo, moft fitly *, 

As you malign our fenators, for that 

‘They are not fuch as you— Note me, good friend, 
Your molt grave belly was deliberate ; 

Not rafh, like his accufers; and thus anfwered— 
‘Lrue is it, my incorporate { friends, quoth he, 
‘That I receive the general food at firft, 

Which you do live upon ; and fit it is, 

Becaufe i ain the ftore-houfe, and the fhop 

Of the whole body. But, if you do remember, 

1 fend it through the rivers of your blood, 

Fven to the court, the heart, toth’ feat o’ th’ brain 3 
And throagh the cranks || and offices of man, 

‘The ftrongeft nerves, and {mall inferior veins, 

brom me receive that natural competency, 

Whereby they live. And though that all at once 
You, my guod friends, (this fays the belly) mark me, 
Though all at once you cannot 

See what I do deliver out to each, 

Yet lcan make my audit up, that all 

From me do back reccive the four of all, 

And leave me but the draa, 


He then gives them the expofition of the allegory, 
in the following words : 


The fenators of Rome are this good belly, 

And you the mutinous members ; for examine 

‘Tneir counfels, and their cares, digeft things rightly, 
‘Touching the weal o’ th’ common, you fhall find 

No public benefit which you receive, 

But it proceeds or comes from them to you, 

And no way from yourfelves. 


f + Where, for ahereas, Johnfon. 
d Fitly, for exactly. Warburton. 
The word incorporate has a double propriety in this placé, as applying equally 
to the body natural and the body politic. The Commentators have given notes upon 
more infignificant paflages, 


|| Cranks, put here for the circulation of the blood, and other juices of the 
body, Crank fignifies 1 winding padage, 


SCENE 
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Here Coriolanus, in a {tile of aufterity and haugh- 
tinefs, which he preferves through the whole of his 
fpirited but harfh charaéter, rates the ,malecontent 
citizens, in a {fpeech which truly defcribes the nature 
of every populace in all free ftates, 


He that will give good words to thee, will flatter 
Beneath abhorring. What would ye have, yecurs, 
That likes * nor peace, nor war? The one affrights you, 
The other makes you proud. He that trufts to you, 
Where he fhould tind you lions, finds you hares ; 
Where foxes, geefe ; you are no furer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailftone in the fun. Your virtue + is, 

To make him worthy whofe offence fubdues him, 

And curfe that juitice did it t. Who deferves greatnefs, 
Deferves your hate; and your affections are 

A fick man’s appetite ; who defires moft that 

Which would encreafe his evil—He that depends 

Upon your favours, /wims with fins of lead, 

And bews down oaks with rufbes—Hang ye—Truft ye? 
With every minute you do change a mind, 

And call him noble that was now your hate ; 

Him vile, that was your garland. What’s the matter, 
That in the feveral places of the city 

You cry againft the noble fenate, who, 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elfe 

Would feed on one another? 


And afterwards, fpeaking of them to Menenius, 


he adds, 
They'll fit by the fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i’ th’ Capitol ; who’s like to rife ; 
Viho thrives, and who declines ; fide faftions, and give out 
Conjectural marriages § ; making parties {lrong, 
And feeble fuch as ftand noz in their liking, 
Below their cobbled fhoes. 


* Likes, inftead of like, nor peace, nor war. Whofe difpofitions being bth 
cowardly and infolent, are neither fuited to a ftate of peace or war, 

+ Virtue, for nature, or quality. ; ; : : 

t This paffage fureiy needed an explanation to all but the quick conceptions of 
the Commentators, who have therefore negleéted it, The meaning I take to be 
this: Yeu could chant out hymns of triumph tothe conqueror eho friuid enflave, while 
youd rifein arms againft the laws that would refrain you, 

§ Alarriages, for leagues, or alliances. 
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This place affords us a defcription of the cha- 
racteriftic Roman Matron of thofetimes, fet in con- 
traft with the Woman of Nature. 


Wolumnia, the Mother, and Virgilia, the Wife of Coriolanus, after 
he had marched azainft the Volfcians. 


Vilumnia. \ pray you, daughter, fing, or exprefs yourfelf in a 
more comfortable fort. If my fon were my hufband, I would 
freelier rejoice in that abfence, wherein he won honour, than in 
the embracements of his bed, where he would fhew moft love. 
When yet he was but tender bodied, and the only fon of my hope 5 
when youth with comelinefs plucked all gaze that way ; when, 
for a day of a king’s entreaties a mother fhould not fell him an 
hour from her beholding; I, confidering how honour would be- 
come {uch a perfon, that it was no better than pidture-like to hang 
by the wall, if renown made it not ftir, was pleafed to fee him 
teek danger, where he was like to find fame. To a cruel war I fent 
him, from whence he returned, his brows bound with oak *. I tell 
thee, daughter, I fprang not more in joy at firft hearing he was a 
man child, than now in firft feeing he had proved himielf a man. 

Virgilia, But had he died in the bufinefs, madam, how then ? 


Volumnia. Then his good report fhould have been my fon; I 
therein would have found iffue. Hear me profefs fincerely. Had 
La dozen fons, each in my love alike, and none lefs dear than thine 
and my good Marcius, [ had rather eleven die nobly for their 
country, than one voluptuoufly furfeit out of action. 

There appears to be a vaft difference here between 
the fentiments of thefe two matrons; but this may 
well be accounted for from the difference of their 
fituations and circumftances of life. Volumnia, hav- 
ine been left a widow, in the infancy of her fon, 
and taking upon herfelf the charge of his educa- 
tion, had, it may be fuppofed, foon filenced the ten- 
dernefs of a mother in her breaft, and affumed the 
fpirit of a father, to fulfil her truft; and by con- 
itantly endeavouring to infpire her pupil with the 
chief virtues of a Roman, magnanimity, and love 
of his country, fhe may be faid in a manner to have 
educated herfelf at the fame time to bravery, forti- 
tude, and contempt of death. 


* The civic wreath, given as a mark of diftinGion to thofe who had faved the 
life of a citizen in battle, 


SCENE 
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The true character of a foldier is wel! defcribed, 
in this Scene. When Coriolanus, in the heat of 
battle, and covered with blood, demands a frefh 
fupply of troops from Cominius, the General an- 
iwers, 

Take your choice of thofe 
That beit can aid your action. 
Coriolanus. Thofe are they 
That are moft willing. If any fach be here, 
As it were fin to doubt, that love this painting, {from. 
Wherein you fee me fmeared ; if any fear [psinting to his bloody 
Lefs for his perfon than an ill report ; 
If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 
And that his country’s dearer than himfelf, 
Let him alone, or, many, if fo minded, 
Wave thus v’ exprefs his difpoftion, [Waving his hand, 
And follow Marcius. 
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That warmth of affection with which Menenius 
greets good news from his friend, muft charm the 
ienfible Reader. On hearing that Coriolanus had 
defeated the Volfcians, and written a letter to him 
on that occafion, he cries out in tranfport, 


Take my cap*, Jupiter, and I thank thee. Hoo! Marcits 
coming home ! I will make my houfe reel tonight: of ei ss es 
A letter for me! It gives me an eftate of feven years health ; in 
which time I will make a lip at the phyfician+; the moft fo- 
vereign prefcription in Galen is but empiric ; and, to this prefer- 
vative, of no better report { than a horfe-drench. 


And again, in the next Scene, upon meeting him, 
he expreffes the fulnefs of his heart, which exceeds 
even to pain, in very ftrong and apt terms : 


A hundred thoufand welcomes—/ could weep, 
And I could laugh; Pm light and heavy—Welcome ! 


* Meaning I'll throw up my cap to the fies for joy. Doétor Warburton changes 
the word to cup, as defigning a libation of thanks—I think unneceflarily. 

+ Scorn the aid of phyfic. 

J Of no more value or eitimation. 
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Thefe fpeeches have a double beauty in them, if 
’tis confidered by whom they are delivered. It would 
not have near the effect upon the Reader, if fpoken 
by a more ftayed and fober perfon, for virtues are 
apt to ftrike us more forcibly in flight characters, 
than in felid oncs; and Menenius has already given 
us a defcription of himfelf, in the preceding Scene, 
which fufficiently juftifies me in this diftin¢tion : 

Tam known to be a iumorous Patrician, and one that Joves a cup 
of hot wine, without a drop of allaying Tiber in’t ; faid to be fome- 
thing imperfect, in favouring the firft complaint G ; halty and tin- 
der-Jike, upon too trivial motion; one that converfes more with 


the buttock of the night, than with the forehead of the morning. 
Wha. Tthink, I utter; and fpend my malice in my breath. 


S/CaE ONCE Se ULE: 


As I have quoted feveral defcriptions of character, 
before, in the courfe of this work, for the reafon 
already given in its proper place, as being within 
the prefcription of moral; and befides that thofe 
were merely imaginary, though truly copied from 
real life, I think that this one of Coriolanus, being 
fufficiently vouched from authentic ftory +, ought, 
therefore, to be more particulariy remarked upon in 
thefe notes. 

In the firft Scene of the former A&, in a paffage 
above quoted, fecond remark, one of the difcon- 
tented citizens cnarges him with paying himfelf for 
his fervices, with beimg proud, and his reproach was 
jaf. But yet here he feems to appear in a light the 
very reverfe of fuch a character; for when the he- 
rald, in the voice of Rome, is proclaiming his 
merits, he ftops him fhert, by crying out, 

No more of this; it does offend my heart. 
Pray now, no more, 


@ Apt too quickly to follow the fugseftions of my appetite. 
7 Plutarch, Livy, &c. 
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He manifefts the fame modefty alfo, in the Sixth 
Scene following. When he appears to be uneafy in 
his feat, upon the applaufe given him for his prowefs, 
one of the fenators fays to him, 


Sit, Coriolanus, never fhame to hear 
What you have nobly done. 


To which he replies, 


Your honour’s pardon— 
I’d rather have my wounds to heal again, 
Than hear fay how I got them. 
Brutus. Sir, I hope, 
My words difbenched you not *. 
Coriolantis. No, Sir; yet oft, 
When blows have made me ftay, I fled from worés=—= 
You foothe not, therefore burt vot; hut your people, 
I love them as they weigh. 
Menenius, Pray now, fit down. 
Coriolanus. kad rather have one {cratch mv head i’ th’ fun, 
When the alarum were ftruck, than idly it, 
To hear my xot/ings monitered +. 
Menenius. You fee, [To the people. 
He had rather venture all his limbs, for honour, 
Than one of ’s ears, to hear it. 


Afterwards, Cominius fpeaking of him, fays, 


Our fpoils he kicked at, 

And looked upon things precious, as they were 
The common muck o’ th’ world; he covets le‘s 
Than mifery t itfelf would give, rewards 

His deeds with doing them, and is content 

To {pend his time, to /pend it ||. 


Again, when he is preffed to harangue the peo- 
ple, in order to get himfelf elected Conful, he 


an{wers in the fame ftile and fpirit of character, 


I befeech you, 
Let me o’er-leap that cuftom ; for | cannot 


Put on the gown, ftand naked q, and intreat them, 


% This alludes toa fpeech of his in this S ene, not cuoted here, where he 
charges Coriolanus with his contempt of the people. 
t Monftered, fo much wondered at. 


1 Mifery, for avarice. 
|| To co great aétions for the fake of doing them, The comment, and the 


alteration of the text, from end it to fperd it, is Doctor Johnfon's. 
G] Expofing his body to thew his wounds, y 
Het. 4 For 
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For my wounds’ fake, to give their fuffrages— 
Pleafe you that I may pafs this doing. 


Sicinius, Sir, the people muft have their voices, 
Nor will they bate one jot of ceremony. 


Menenius. Put them not to’t—Pray, fit you to the cuftom, 
And taket’ ye, as your predeceffors have, 
Your honour with your form. 


Coriolanus. Itisa part 
That I fhall blufh in acting, and might well 
Be taken from the people. oon are 
‘To brag unto them, thus I did, and thus— 
Shew them th’ unaching fcars, which I would hide, 
As if I had received them for the hire 
Of their breath only. 


But thefe feeming contradictions form, in effeéct, 
but one character ftill, The over-valuing his 
merits, and the under-valuing the applaufe of 
them, are both equally founded in pride, fierce- 
nefs, and impatience. Plutarch draws a com- 
parifon of Coriolanus with Alcibiades; but I think 
he more refembles Achilles, as defcribed by Horace : 
< Vigilant, irafcible, inflexible, harfh, and above 
<¢ all laws; acknowledging no rights, but thofe of 
ec CONQUEL LI ca 

Let us now return to the third Scene, again, from 
whence the purfuit of our fubject had tempted us 
to wander. 

When Coriolanus comes home victorious from the 
Volfcian war, his family and friends gather about 
him, complimenting and congratulating him on his 
bravery and fucceis, all but Virgilia, his wife, 
whofe heart being fuller of joy and fondnefs than 
them all put together, was therefore rendered in- 
capable of uttering a fyllable on that occafion— 
Upon which he falutes her thus: 

My gracious filence, hail! 

Dottor Warburton gives the following note upon 
this paflage : ‘* The epithet joined to /ilence fhews 

* Inpiger, iracundus, inexcrabilis, acer, 

Fura neget fidi nata, wibil non arroget armis, 


cc it 
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it not to proceed from fullennefs or referve, but 
to be the effect of a virtuous mind poffeffing it- 
{elf in peace. The expreffion is extremely fub- 
lime ; and the fenfe of it conveys the fineft praife 
that can be given to a woman.” 

I perfectly agree with the Doétor in his opinion, 
both of the beauty of the expreffion, and the merit 
of the chara¢ter implied in it. I have taken the 
liberty of leaving out the adjunct, good, joined to 
the laft word, in his note, as being fuperfluous in 
that place; for no dad one can poffibly deferve 
praife. 

SCs Neb Avis? 

Coriolanus preferves ftill the fame kind of in- 
domitable fturdinefs and feverity, in the following 
fpeech; where he alfo takes occafion, very juftly, 
to cenfure the fuperftitious reverence the world is 
too apt to bear towards cuftoms which are not 
founded in reafon. 

When he has, with infinite difficulty, been pre- 
vailed upon by his friends to folicit votes for the 
Confulate, and having obtained them, being lett 
alone, he fpeaks thus to himfelf : 

Mofkt {weet voices 
Better it is to die, better to ftarve, 

Than crave the hire, which firft we do deferve, 
Why in this woolvifh * gown fhould I ftand here, 
‘To beg of Hob and Dick that do appear, 

Their needlefs voucher? Cuftom calls me to’t— 
What cuttom wills in all things, fhould we do’t, 
‘The duft on antique time would lie unfwept, 
And mountainous error be too highly heapt, 

For truth to o’er-peer—Rather than fool it fo, 


Let the high office and the honour go 
To one that would do thus. 


* * * 
AI COREL SoCat oN het: 
The difference between the philofophy we preach, 
and that we prattife, is properly diftingurfhed in this 
Scene. 


® The candidates gown was made of rough undyed wool. 
When 
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When Coriolanus is going into exile, and taking 
leave of his family and friends, he endeavours to 
reftrain the immoderate grief af his mother on that 
occafion, by repeating thofe ftoical precepts to her, 
which fhe had often inculcated to him during the 
term of his pupilage. 

Coriolanus. Come, leave your tears—A brief farewel, The beaft 

With many heads butts me away—Nay, mother, 
Where is your antient courage? You were ufed 

To fay, extremity was the trier of {pirits ; 

‘That common chances common men could bear ; 

That, when the {ca was calm, all boats alike 

Shewed mafter-fhip in floating. Fortune’s blows 
When moft ftruck home, being gentle, wounded, craves 
A noble cunning *, You were ufed to load me 

With precepts that would make invincible 

‘fhe heartthatconnedthem. . . 


Folumnia. Now the red peftilence {trike ail trades in Rome, 
And occupations perifh! 


Coriolanus. What! what! what! 
T fhall be loved, when I] am lacked—WNay, mother, 
Refume that {pirit when you weie went to fay, 
If you had been the wife of Hercules, 
Six of his labours you’d have done, and faved 
Your hufband fo much fweat. Cominius, 
Droop not; adieu—Farewel, my wife! my mother ! 
Vl do well yet-—Thou old and true Menenius, 
Thy tears are falter than a younger man’s, 
And venomous to thine eyes. My fometime general, 
V’ve feen thee ftern, and thou haft oft beheld 
Heart-hard’ning fpectacles —Tell thefe fad women, 
’Tis fond + to wail inevitable ftrokes, 
As *tis to Jangh at them. 


BCS Ne iis 


{n the following fpeech, there is too true a picture 
given of the inftability of human friendfhips and 
connections. 


Coriolanus. Oh, world, thy flippery turns! friends now faft fivorn, 
Whofe double bofoms feem to wear one heart, 


* This paffage is confufedly expreffe¢c—The meaning is, that when fortune 
has given us fevere blows, to preferve a mild or gentle temper under our wounds, 
requires a well practifed philofi;4y 3 which he calls cunning, as being a difficult 
art or fcience, 

‘> ‘Lis weak, idle, or foolihh, 


Whofe 
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Whole hours, whofe bed, whofe meal and exercife, 

Are {till together ; who twine, as ’twere, in love 
Unfeparable ; fhall, within this hour, 

On a diffention of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. So felleft foes, 

Whofe paffions and whofe plots have broke their fleep, 
To take the one the other, by fome chance, 

Some trick f, not worth an egg, fhall grow dear friends, 
And inter-join their iffues. 
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Menenius, when he is going to parley with Co- 
riolanus, on the part of Rome, makes a fpeech 
which fhewsa perfect knowledge cf human nature; 
for certainly a proper attention to times, feafons, and 
circumftances, goes a confiderable way towards the 
fuccefs of our requetts, 

I'll undertake it. 

1 think he'll hear me—Yet to bite his lip, 

And hum at good Cominius, much unhearts me, 
He was not taken well, he had not dined— 
The veins unfilled, our blood is cold, and then 
We pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To give, or to forgive ; but when we’ve fluff ’d 
Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls 
Than in our prieft-like fafts. Therefore I'll watch him, 
Till he be dieted to my requett, 

And then I'll fet upon him. 
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Coriolanus, upon feeing his wife, mother, and fon, 
come habited in mourning, to folicit in favour of 
Rome, fays, 

My wife comes foremoft, then the honoured mould 

Wherein this trunk was framed, and in her hand, 

The grand-child to her blood~—But, out, Affection ! 

All bond and privilege of nature break ! 

Let it be virtuous, to be obitinate, [Virgilia bends. 
What is that curt’fie worth? Or thofe dove’s eyes, 

Which might make gods forfworn? I melt, and am not 

Of ftronger earth than others. My mother bows, 

As if Olympus to a mole-hill fhoald 


t Some Might occaficn, or trivial motive, 


Tn 
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In fupplication nod ; and my young boy 

Hath an afpeét of interceflion, which 

Great Nature cries, Deny not—Let the Volfcians 
Plough Rome, and harrow Italy ; I'll never 

Be fuch a gofling to obey inftin@t ; but fand 

As if a man were author of himfelf, 


And knew) no other kin. 

Coriolanus has here carried his fternnefs, and 
the ftrained principles of ftoical pride, whofe throne 
is only in the mind, as far as they could go; and 
now ereat Nature, whofe more fovereign feat of 
empire is ia the beart, takes her turn to triumph; 
for upon the joint prayers, tears, and intreaties of 
his family, he becomes @ man, at laft, crying 
out — 

Not of a woman’s tendernefs to be, 


Requires nor child, nor woman’s face to fee—~ 
Dve fat too long. [Lndeavours to oo, but is withheld, 


And afterwards, being quite overcome by his 
affections, he thus exclaims : 
O, mother, mother! 
[Holding her hands, and keeping filent for fome time, 
What have you done ? Behold, tke heavens do ope, 
The gods look down, and this unnatural fcene 
Do laugh at *. Oh, my mother, mother, oh! 
You’ve won a happy victory to Rome ; 
But for your fon—Believe it, oh, believe it— 
Moft dangeroufly you have with him prevailed, 
If not moft mortal to him—Let it come— 


The expreffions in the firft part of this latter 
fpeech, with the prophetical conclufion of it, are 


taken almoft literally from Plutarch, in his Life of 
Coriolanus. 


* Look down with contempt on the unequal firife between pride and nature, 
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Dramatis Perfone. 


Moor WN. 


Jurivs Ca@sar. 
Mark ANTONY. 
Brutus. 

Cassius. 
OcTavivus. 
MerTeELLus CIiMBER. 
MeEssaLa. 
Lucitivs. 
ARTEMIDORUS. 


W. O-M- EN; 


None. 


Soke © y oa | 
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N this Scene there is a notion delivered, which 

may be productive of good or bad effeéts, ac- 
cording to the chara¢ters of the perfons who em- 
brace it. In rational and virtuous minds, it may 
infpire an active purfuit of fortune, in whatever 
profeffion or fcene of life they are engaged in; but 
in weak or wicked natures, may betray to hazardous 
{chemes, or tempt to vicious courfes. The fame 
principle has made generals and admirals of com- 
mon {foldiers and failors; chancellors and bifhops 
of attorneys’ clerks and fizers*, on the one part; 
projectors, confpirators, ufurpers, and affaffins, on 
the other. 

Cafius. Men at fome times are mafters of their fates ; 

The fault, dear Brutus, is notin our flars, 

But in ourfelve:, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Cefar? What fhould be in that Czefar ? 

Why fhouJd that name be founded more than yours? 

Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 

Weigh them, it is as heavy; conjure with them, 

Brutus will ftart a fpirit, as foon as Cafar— 

Now in the names of all the gods at once, 

Upon what meat does this our Czfar feed, 

That he is grown fo great ? 


SiC. EB NE iv. 


There is a truly philofophic refleftion made here, 
on the feveral characters of men, taken both from 
their perfons and manners. This is one of the 
many inftances of our Author’s knowledge and ob- 
feryation upon human nature. 

Czfar and Antony. 


Let rae have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and fuch as fleep a-nights ; 


* Sixer, the loweft rank of ftudents ia an Univesfity. 


Yor 
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Yon Caflius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much—Such men are dangerous. 


Antony. Fear him not, Czfar, he’s not dangerous ; 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. 


Cafar. ?Would he were fatter—But I fear him not— 
Yet if my name* were liable to fear, 
¥ do uot know the man I fhould avoid, 
So foon as that fpare Caffius. He reads much ; 
He is a great obferver ; and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no plays, 
As thou doit, Antony ; he hears no mufic ; 
Seldom he fmiles, and fmilcs in fuch a fort, 
As if he mocked himfelf, and fcorned his {pirit, 
‘That could be moved to finile at any thing. 
Such men as he be never at heart’s eafe, 
Whilft they behold a greater than themfelves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 


royemes Singers det shad Opel 8 GA 
Brutus and Caffius. 
Brutus, [peaking of Calca. 
What a blunt fellow is this grown to be ! 


He was quick mettle, when he went to fchool, 


Caffius. So ishe, now, in execution 
Of any bold or noble enterprize, 
However he pnts on this tardy form, 
This rudenefs 1s a Jauce to his good wit, 
Which gives men fiomack to digef his words 
LV ith better appetite. 


The above isa fort of character we often meet 
with in life, and which has generally the effect here 
aitributed to it. 

In the fame Scene there is a juft and prudent 
maxim fet forth, with regard to the perfons and 
characters that men fhould affociate themfelves with, 
who would preferve either their underftanding, their 
honour, or integrity. 


Cafixs. Well, Brutus, thou art noble; yet, I fee, 
Lhy honourable metal may be wroughs 


* T was temped to change this word to mir, as being more intelligible ; but 
I recollected that Shakefpeare meant to make Czefar affe@ to {peak of his name, 


as bis perfonm-He fays afterwards, in the fame fpeech, For a/zvays Iam Cajar 3 
and throughcut in the fame ftile, 


From 
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From what it is difpofed ; therefore, ’ris wzezt 
That noble minds keep ever with their likes ; 
Fir who fo firnt, that cannot be feduced ? 


Some moral writer fays, “‘ That if men of fenf, 
** tafte, or virtue, have not an opportunity of con- 
** verfing with their equals, they had much better 
“* live alone.” They will certainly be able to pre- 
ferve thefe rare qualities much better in folitude, 
than in unequal fociety—There is a contagion in 
minds and manners, as well as in bodies, when 


corrup ts 
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Brutus, /olus. 


Tt muft be by his death ; and, for my part, 

i have no perfonal caufe to fpurn at him: 

But for the generai—He would be crowned ; 

How that might change his nature, there’s the queftion. 
It is the bright day that brings forth the adder, 

And that craves wary walking—Crown him—that— 
And then I grant we put a fting in him, 

That at his will he may do danger with, 

Th’ abufe of greatnefs is, when it disjoins 

Remorfe from power; and, to fpeak truth of Cefar, 
I have not known when his affections {waved 

More than his reafon. But ’tis a common proof, 
That lowlinefs is young Ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto the climber upwards turns his face ; 

But when he once attains the utmoft round, 

He then unto the ladder turns his back, 

Looks in the clouds, {corning the bafe degrees 

By which he did afcend. So Cafar may— 

Then, left he may, prevent—And fince the quarre} 
Will bear no colour, for the thing he is *, 

Fafhion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 
Would run to thefe and thefe extremities 5 

And therefore think him as a ferpent’s egg, 

Which, hatched, would, as his kind, grow mifchievous ; 
And kill him in the fhell. 


In this foliloquy, or felf-debate, upon the intended 
affaffination of Czfar, the too common frailty of 


* We have no pretence for deftroying him, from his prefent appearance of 


character, 
Gg man 
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man in the circumftances of fuccefsful ambition, is 
ftrongly cefcribed, under two very juft and poetical 
images; but the inference drawn from it in the 
conclufion, is certainly carried too far. It might, 
perhaps, have become an Heathen to prevent an 
ill, without refpecting the means; but a Chriftian, 
thank God, is forbidden 40 do evil, even though good 
foould come of it. 
In the continuance of this foliloquy, Brutus gives 

a ftrong defcription ef the ftate of mind which 
precedes the execution of any great or hazardous 
purpofe. 

Since Caffius firft did whet me againft Cefar, 

J have not flept. 

Between the acting of a dreadful thing, 

And the firft motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantafma, or a hideous dream ; 

The genius and the mortal inftruments * 

Are then in council ; and the ftate of man, 


Like to a little kingdom, fuffers then 
The nature of an iniurrection. 


Mr. Addifon, in his Cato, has a refle€tion of the 
fame kinds; but it would be illiberal to quote it 
here, after the ftreneth of imagery and expreffion 
in this of Shakefpeare’s—Befides, indeed, as Doétor 
Warburton candidly allows, ‘* There was a great 
** difference between the two occafions’—Even as 
much, we may add, as there is between the two 
Speeches, 


S-C.E NBs ii. 


The needlefsnefs of oaths to bind compaéts be- 
tween hone{t men, to which, indeed, might be added 
the infuficiency of them to bind knaves, is well 
urged in this place. 

When the cautious Caffius propofes to the con- 
fpirators that they fhall all enter into a folemn cove- 
nant together, to fanctify their mutual engagements, 


* He fuppofes a fruggle between the good genius and the paffions, 
the 
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the nobler Brutus oppofes it, in the following 


words : 


No, not an oath. If not the face of men *, 
‘The fufferance of our fouls, the times abufe, 
If thefe be motives weak, break off betimes, 
And ev’ry man hence to his idle bed; 

So let high-fighted tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by lottery—But if thele, 
As Iam fure they do, bear fire enough 

To kindle cowards, and to fteel with valour 


The melting fpirits of women ; then, countrymen, 


What need we any fpur, but our own caufe, 
To prick us to redrefs? What other bond, 
Than fecret Romans that have fpoke the word, 
And will not palter + ? And what other oath, 
Than honefty to honefty engaged, 

That this fhall be, or we will fall for it? 
Swear priefts, and cowards, and men cautelous, 
Old feeble carrions, and fuch fuffering fouls 
That welcome wrongs. Unto bad caufes {wear 
Such creatures as men deubt: but do not ftain 
‘The even virtue of our enterprize, 

Wor th’ infuppreffive mettle of our fpirits, 

To think that or our caufe, or our performance, 
Did need an oath ; when every drop of blood, 
That ev’ry Roman bears, and nobly bears, 

Is guilty of a feveral baftardy, 

If he doth break the fmalleit particle 

Of any promife that hath paft from him, 


Cicero is then propofed to be added to their league, 


and for the following good and prudent reafon : 
Metellus Cimter. © let us have him, for his filver hairs 


Will purchafe us a good opinion, 

And buy men’s voices to commend our deeds— 
Tt fhall be faid his judgment ruled our hands ; 
Our youth and wildneis fhall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity. 


But he is objected to, on account of a fort of 
character, which is not uncommon in life, and is 
juftly defcriptive alfo of the perfon to whom it 1s 
applied ; who, though certainly a very great man, 


* The face of men, either the dejeSted looks of the people, or their coun- 


tenance and approbation of the meature, 
> Topalter, to foift, or fouffle. 
Gg2 


was, 
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was, notwithftanding, a vain and felf-opinionated 
one likewife. 


Bratus. O name him not; let us not break with him * ; 
For he will never follow any thing 
That other men begin. 


Afterwards, when Caffius urges theexpediency of in- 
volving Antony in the fame doom with Cefar, Brutus 
very nobly refufes to concur, upon the following 
reafons : 


Our courfe will feem too bloody, Caius Caffius, 
To cut the head off, and then hack the limbs, 
Like wrath in death, and envy + afterwards ; 
For Antony is but a limb of Czfar, 

Andin the fpirit of man there is no blood. 
Oh, that we then could come by Czfar’s fpirit, 
And not difmember Cafar ! But, alas! 

Cefar muft bleed for it—And, gentle friends, 
Let’s kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let’s carve him as a difh fit for the gods, 

Not hew him as acarcafe fit for hounds ; 

And let our hearts, as fubtle mafters do, 

Stir up their fervants to an att of rage, 

And after feem to chide them {. ‘This fhall make 
Our purpofe neceffary, and not envious ; 
Which fo appearing to the common eyes, 

We fhall be deemed purgers, not murderers. 


It were much to be wifhed, for the fake both of 
decency and humanity, that fuch a fentiment as 
this, was the fpirit of laws relative to all capital 
punifhments.—Breaking on the wheel, empaling, and 
other foreign penalties of death, are horrible even 
to thought ; and what muft they be to the view! 
Even our own code, though reckoned milder than 
our neighbours, is hardly lefs barbarous; in the 
inftances of quartering, burning, and preffing to 
death, if executed according to the full rigour of 
the fentence. But the hangman, it feems, has more 


* Impart the fecret to him, ‘f Envy, for malice, 
pe Thy paflage is very obfcure, and the Commentators, according to their 
wiual fupinenefs, have leftit unnoticed, The meaning may be this—Let us im- 


pute the act to our paflions inftigated by our feare, and then appear to lament the 
viclence of their proceedings, 


humanity 
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humanity than the legiflature, as he is faid always 
to render the criminal fenfelefs, before he proceeds 
to. the deverity of the .ftatute;- He -farit-kills.the 
Spirit, the demon of the law, and then only executes 
the dead letter of it. 

There is a fentiment upon this fubjec&, in a late 
writing, which I think may very properly be quoted 
here. ‘* J-would have all laws mild, but executed 
“* with the utmoft ftrictnefs; fo that juice and 
«* humanity may go hand in hand together. 1 am 
‘¢ not for fevere executions ; for when the penalty 
“ exceeds the offence, it is not the criminal, but 
“<< human nature that fuffers. Death alone is fuffi- 
*¢ cient to remove the offender *.” 

But methinks this argument might be urged ftill 
further in favour of clemency—Suppofe we fhould 
reafon thus: “S All laws are a mutual compact of 
“ fociety entered into with itfelf. The Many can 
“© confide to the Few thofe rights only, which they 
* refpectively poffefs in themfelves. To confer a 
‘ power of death, then, fhould feem to imply @ 
“<< right of fuicide.’ I declare myfelf unable to de- 
tect any manner of fophiftry, in fuch a fyllogifm. 


n 


Sete tv 


Crfar. Cowards die many times before their deaths 
The valiant never tafte of death, but once— 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It feems to me moft ftrange that men fhould fear ; 
Seeing that death, a neceffary end, 
Will come, when it wil come. 

The philofophy of death is well enough argued 
here, according to the old Stoical doctrine of fate, 
or preceftination. This fhould feem to be a good 
notion for a mere foldier,; but yet we do not find, 
in the late carnmage*, that it rendered the Turks 
braver, who believe in it, than it did the Ruffians, 


who do not. 


* Series of Letters between Henry and Frances, 
+ Phe war between the Czerina and the Porte, 
Ree 
Ge 3 : 
& 
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Cefar fpeaks a fentence here, which fhews him to 
have been worthy of a better fate. 

When Artemidorus, upon feeing the number of 
papers prefented to him on his march to the capital, 
cries out, 


O, Cexfar, read mine firft; for mine’s a fuit, 

That touches Cafar nearer—Read it, great Cafar—= 
he replies, in the true fpirit of a prince, 

What touches us ourfelf, fhall be laf ferved. 


And afterwards, when Metellus Cimber pleads 
for the repeal of his brother’s banifhment, he anfwers 
him with the proper fteadinefs of a perfon intrufted 
with the executive province of a legiflature, 

I muft prevent thee, Cimber— 

Thefe couchings and thefe lowly curtefies 

Might ftir * the blood of ordinary men, 

And turn pre-ordinance and firft decree 

Into the law + of children. Be not fond 

Yo think that Cvefar bears fuch rebe! blood, 

That will be thawed from the true quality, 

With that which melteth fools ; I mean {weet words, 
Low crooked curtefies, and bafe fpaniel-fawning— 
Thy brother by decree is banithed ; 

If thou doft bend, and pray, and fawn, for him, 

I {purn thee, like a cur, out of my way— 


Know Cefar doth not wrong ; nor without caufe 
Will he be fatished. 


i cannot help thinking, that the Poet has not 
eiven either Caefar fair play for his life, or Brutus 
for his character, in bringing on the affaffination fo 
immediately after the one has uttered, and the other 
heard, the two foregoing {peeches. 

The laft fentence above was not neceflary to be 
quoted, for the purpofe of the fpeech, imerely, as 
far as it had been {fpecified in the nete which pre- 


* Stir, inftead of fre. Warburton. 


j dace inftead of lane. Of children, whofe minds are eafily wrought on, 
ohnfon, 
} Be not fo weakly perfuadod, 


cedes 


cedes it; but I confefs that I was anxious to pro- 
duce it, in order to take an opportunity of vindi- 
cating our Author from an abfurdity of expreffion, 
which has been fo difingenuoufly imputed to him by 
his rival, Ben Johnfon, who charges him with hav- 
ing wrote that paffage thus: 


© Cefar never did qwroxg, but with juff caufe.” 


Now, O rare Ben Fobnfon*, what manner of 
foundation could’ft thou have for fuch a farcafm, 
except in the envious malice of thine own nature ? 
for the very copy from which the preient text is 
taken, was publifhed in thine own life-time. 

Or, fuppofe that the line had really ftood as 
Johnfon has pretended to have quoted it, might not 
any candid critic, who was at all verfed in the lati- 
tude of expreffion generally made ufe of by Shake- 
fpeare, have fufficiently obviated the contradiction 
in the terms, by only conftruing the word rong, 
into the fenfe of imjury? for a penalty is certainly 
an imjury+, though not a wrons. 

I hope my Reader will not think this note to be 
any manner of interruption to the general tenor of 
thefe remarks, as he muft acknowledge that chere 
is a proper moral in defending the Author of this 
great code of Ethics, from any afperfion thrown out 
againft his fenfe, meaning, or character. 


* & % 


In the laft paffage of this Scene, the two prin- 
cipal patriots, Brutus and Caffius, thew a noble 
{pirit, in not endeavouring to fupport themfelves 
after the deed by faé#ion, in the common fenfe of 
the word, trufting folely to the juftice and_ policy 
they had prefumed in the act itfelf, for their fecurity 
and defence. 


* The epithet by which he is charaClerifed on his tomh, 
T Inthe fenfe of hurt, or detriment. 


Ge4 CaMius, 
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Caffius, fpeaking to Publius, who was prefent at 
the tranfaétion, but not any way concerned in the 
confpiracy, fays, 

Leave us, Publius, teft that the people, 
Rufhing on us, fhould do your age fome mifchief. 


Brutus. Do fo; and let no man abide this deed, 
But we the doers. 


BC cE NEE il. 


Befides that inward complacency which a virtu- 
ous perfon is fenfible of in the confcioufnefs of his 
merits, there is fomething further in human nature 
which prompts his reflection forward to the fame 
which may attend his actions in future times. Our 
Author has placed this incitement in the ftrongeft 
light, by delivering the fenttment from the confeffion 
ot two juch ftoical interlocutors as the following : 


Cafius. How many ages hence, 
Shall this our lofty fcene be acted o’er, 
In ftates unborn, and accents yet unknown ? 


Brutus. How many times thall Czfar bleed in fport, 
That now on Pompey’s bafis lies along, 
No worthier than the duft ? 


Caffixs. So oft as that fhall be, 
So often fhali the knot of us be called 
The men that gave their Country liberty, 
S CoOESN UE. TT: 
Antony, on feeing the body of Ca/far. 


O, mighty Cafar! do’ft thou lie fo low! 
Are all thy conquelts, glories, triumphs, fpoils, 


Shrunk to this little meafure ? 
The above exclamation is a dirge which may be 
juitly pronounced over the graves of all heroes or 
other great men, whofe fame is not founded in 
virtue. 
» % * 


ACT IV. SCENE UL 


As the following defcription falls under the head 
of Character, for which I have long fince opened 
an 
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an account in thefe remarks, as relative to manners, 
at leaft, but often to morals, I fhall prefent it to the 
Reader ; who muft have made but little obfervation 
on life, if it does not bring many refemblances of 
the fame picture into his mind. 


Antony and Oétavius, fpeaking of Lepidus, whom 
they had juft difpatched to bring them Czfar’s will : 


Antony. This is a flight unmeritable man, 
Meet to be fent on errands, 
Octavius. But he’s a tried and valiant foldier. 
Antony. So is my horfe, O&avius; and, for that, 
I do appoint him ftore of provender, 
It is a creature that I teach to fight, 
To wind, to ftop, to run direétly on; 
His corporal motion governed by my fpirit ; 
And in fome tafte is Lepidus but fo— 
He muft be taught, and trained, and bid go forth ; 
A barren-fpirited fellow, one that feeds 
On abject orts *, and imitations ; 
Which out of ufe, and ftaled + by other men, 
Begin his fafhion. Do not talk of him, 
But as a property. 


poke Nebe «Il, 


The following paffage may be added to the many 
inftances of our Author’s knowledge of human na- 
ture, collected from his clofe obfervations on man- 
kind. 

Brutus, having fent Lucilius to Caffius, upon fome 
friendly or confederate bufinefs between them, afks 
him on his return, 

A word, Lucilius ; 
How he received you, let me be refolved. 


Lucilius, With courtefy, and with refpect enough ; 
But not with fuch familiar inftances, 
Nor with fuch free and friendly conference, 
As he hath ufed of old. 

Brutus. Thou haft defcribed 
A hot friend cooling. Ever note, Lucilius, 
When love begins to ficken and decay, 


* Orts, refuse, fcraps, or lumber, of philofophy or literature. 
+ Become vulgar and common-place, 
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It afeth an enforced ceremony. ; 
There are no tricks in plain and fimple faith ; 
But hollow men, like horfes hot at hand, 

Make gallant fhew, and promife of their mettle ; 
But when they fhould endure the bloody fpur, 
They fall their creft, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. 


SoCs Ne Pade. 


Brutus, on hearing of his wife’s death : 


Why, farewel, Portia. We muft die, Mefiala. 
With meditating that fhe muft die once, 
I have the patience to endure it now. 


Caffius. Ihave as much of this, in art, as you, 
But yet my nature could not bear it fo. 
Here Brutus fpeaks like @ Stoic, and Caffius like a 
man. Such inftances of apathy are not captivating. 


A little after he fays, 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
And Nature pa obey neceffity, 
Which we will niggard with a little reft. 
Now, pray, why fhould Nature be more obedient to 
neceflity in fleeping than in weeping ? She has her 
courfe in both, let proud man boaft what he will. 

A modern writer afks very juftly, Why we fhould 
be more afbamed of weeping than of laughing 2? The firft 
emotion, {ays he, arifes from nobler motives, and more 
generous principles. Man has been defined to bea 
rifible animal. Methinks it would be more for the 
honour of his nature to have been ftiled a /achrymate 
one, underftanding the expreffion in a moral fenfe, by 
diftinguifhing between the effect of pain and grief. 

Further on, in the fame Scene, the critical con- 
tingencies of human life are finely illuftrated by an 
apt and beautiful fimile. 

Brutus. 'Thereisa tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune 5 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in fhaliows, and in miferies. 
On fuch a full fea are we now a-float, 
And we muft take the current when it ferves, 
Or lofe our ventures, 
AVC 
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Brutus. O thataman might know 
The end of this day’s bufinefs, ere it come ! 
But it fufiiceth that the day will end ; 
And then the end is known. 

Here the difciple of Zeno *, being of his guard, 
betrays a portion of human frailty, in his curiofity 
and anxiety about the event of the battle; but upon 
recollecing his philofophy, he recovers himfelf to his 
pofture of defence again. Such pretenders are but per- 
formers +, when clofely examined. 


SeCol a Neds = oV.. 


When Caffius has killed himfelf, through defpair, 
from his having miftaken the appearances of an 
action which had turned out in his favour, our au- 
thor makes a juft reflection upon the fatal effects of 
error and precipitancy. 


Meffala. Miftruit of good fuccefs hath done this deed. 
Oh, hateful Error, Melancholy’s child ; 
Why doft thou fhew to the apt { thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O Error, foon conceived, 
Thou never com’ft unto a happy birth, 
But kill’ft the mother that engender’d thee. 


SCENE 1X. 


I fhall here conclude my remarks upon this Play, 
with that fine character which Antony draws of Bru- 
tus, in the generous elogy he makes upon his death. 


This was the nobleft Roman of them all — 
All the confpirators, fave only he, 

Did that they did in envy of great Czfar ; 
He, only, in a general honett thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 
His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him, that Nature might ftand up, 
And fay to all the world—This was a man, 


® Father of the Stoic philofophy. 


+ AGors of parts. 
ft Apt for quick, credulcus, eaftly alarmed. 


POPS Ts 
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The affaffination of Cefar is a fact famous in 
hiftory ; but notwithftanding the heroic opinion 
which the world has been taught to conceive of it, 
I confefs that I have ever reputed its fame as a matter 
of notoriety rather than of applau/e. 

I fhall only confider this action in the perfon of 
Brutus alone, becaufe it has been thought that he 
was the only one among the conipirators who had 
engaced in it upon principle folely, as Antony has 
faid above. 

Plutarch has debated this fubject, in his comparifon 
of Brutus with Dion; and, in my opinion, feems to 
condemn it, upon the whole. At leaft, if we take 
in the charaGter he there draws of Czfar, with the 
ftate and circumftances of the Commonwealth at 
that political crifis, it plainly appears that he meant 
to declare againft it. 

His words are: “* With refpect to Czefar, though, 
«¢ whilft his imperial power was in its infancy, he 
** treated his opponents with feverity ,; yet, as foon 
“‘ as that power was confirmed, the tyranny was 
** rather a wonunal, than a real thing; for no tyranni- 
“© cal action could be laid to his charge. Nay, fuch 
“« was the condition of Romie then, that it evidently 
“ required a mafier,; and Cefar was no more than 
a tender ard frilful phyfician, appointed by Providence 
to beat the diftempers of the fiate. Of courfe the 
“* people lamented his death, and were implacably 
<¢ enraged againft his affaffins.” 

Cowley, in his fine Ode to Brutus, brings heavy 
charges alfo againft him, cn account of this action ; 
though he feems only to do fo, in order to vindicate 
him from them, But then he does not pretend to 
defend him, from the facts themfelves, juftifying him 
only upon the higher principle which had rendered 
him guz/ty of them. 
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However, I think that he is feverer upon his 
heroe even than Plutarch, by mentioning that weak 
and unphilofophic exclamation of his, where he fays, 
he had miftaken virtue for a good, but found it only a 
name. 


‘© What can we fay, but thine own tragic word ? 
«« That virtue, which had worfhipped been by thee, 
«* As the mott folid good, and greateft deity, 
«« By this fatal proof became 
<* An idol only, and a name.” 


This circumftance his Biographer had favourably 
fuffered to pafs unnoticed ; and of which Balzac fays, 
** that Brutus feems to lament his difappointment 
“* here, as if he was upbraiding a jilting miftrefs.? If 
he had a¢ted folely from virtue, he would not have 
complained that he had miffed the reward. 

But though the principle might have been ever 
fo right, in itfelf, the action was certainly wrong, in 
him. There are duties involved in duties, fometimes, 
which may counteract each other, and thereby ren- 
der what might be the virtue of one perfon, the vice 
of another. Many fituations and cafes of this kind 
may be propofed ; but I fhall not launch beyond my 
fubject. 

Brutus had many and great obligations to Cefar. 
He owed him his life—nay, ‘tis faid, even his jirft life*; 
and had the lives of feveral of his friends faved alfo 
at his interceffion. He had ever lived with him in 
the greateft intimacy, and on the footing of his firft 
friend. Nay, Cefar had created himielf enemies, 
by his partiality towards him, in the preferring him 
to pofts of profit and honour, which others, from 
their fervices, were better intitled to, One of thefe 
malecontents was Caflius, who from that very re- 
fentment became the firft mover and principal actor 
in the confpiracy. And were all thefe obligations to 
be cancelled by one dafh of the Storc’s pen 2 


* Cwefar had an amour with Servilia, the mother of Brutu;, before his birth, 


Stoical 
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Stoical virtues are not always moral ones. Thofe 
metaphyfical draveries (for I was wrong in calling 
them virtues) which exceed the feelings of humanity, 
have never, as I faid before +, been able to infpire 
my mind with either admiration or efteem. 

The fympathy of nature is wanting, and true 
philofophy has good reafon to fufpeét every prin- 
ciple or motive of action to be fophifticate, that bears 
not this original impreffion. 


A aun firft obfervation on Scene I, A&t II. and another on firft part of Scene V 


AN Ol IN_Y, 


Ceveh Oe PA ALR. 
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ANTONY and CLEGPAT RA. 
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: ‘HE ufefulnefs of liftening to advice, and the 
expediency of bearing to be admonifhed of 
our faults, are well recommended in this place. 


Antony to the mefienger from Rome, who feems 

to conceal] ill tidings : 

Speak to me home, mince net the general tongue ; 

Name Cieopatra as fhe’s cal:ied in Rome ; 

Rail thou in Pulvia’s * phrafe, and taunt my faults, 

With fuch fuil licence as both truth and malice 

Have power to utter-—Obd then we éring forth weeds, 

When our quick minds + he fill! and our iil told us, 

Is as our earing t. 


In the fame Scene, the uncertain and wavering 
mind of man is well defcribed by Antony, upon 
hearing of his wife’s death : 


There’s a great fpirit gone ! Thus did I defire it. 
What our contempts do often hurl from us, 

We with it ours again. ‘The prefent pleafure, 

By revolution lowering, does become 

The oppofite of itfelf §. She’s good, being gone ; 
The hand could pu!l her back, that fhoved her on— 
I muft from this enchanting queen break off. 

Ten thoufand harms more than the ils I know, 

My idlenefs doth hatch. 


Sis CHa gill V. 


Here occurs one of thofe reflections which Shake- 
fpeare abounds in, upon the inftability of popular 


* Fulvia, wifeto Antony. 
+ Minds, inftead of Winds. Warburton. 
T Earing for ripening. 7*) < 
“ The allufion is to the fun’s diurnal courfe ; which rifing in the caf, and 
« by revolution lowering, or fetting in the wef}, becomes the oppofite to etfelf.” War- 


burton, 
Hh favour ; 
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favour} and the fimile, by which he expreffes him- 
felf, is admirably fuited to the occafion. 


Octavius. ‘This common body, 
Like to a vagabond * flag upon the flream, 
Goes to and back, lacqueying + the varying tide, 
To rot itfelf with motion, 


ACT. =i. 5 CEN ESE 


Pompey, Menecrates. 


Pompey. If the great gods be juft, they fhall afift 
The deeds of juiteft men. 


Menecrates. Know, worthy Pompey, 
That when they do delay, they not deny. 


Pompey. While we are fuitors to their throne, decays 
The thing we fue for f. 


Menecrates. We, ignorant of ourfelves, 
Beg often our own harms ; which the wife Powers 
Deny us, for our good; fo find we profit 
By lofing of our prayers. 


The above paflage needs no comment, except to 
obferve upon the impatience of one of the fpeakers, 
and the refignation of the other. It has often fur- 
prized me to fee the intemperance of mind which 
the generality of men are apt to betray, on the or- 
dinary courfe of Providence, whenever it happens to 
run counter to their ztere/s, or inclinations rather ; as 
the fentiment of Menecrates delivered above, renders 
the firft expreffion doubtful. One would fancy that 
{uch people had never laughed at the ftory of Xerxes 
whipping the fea. 

SC EON teye 


The laft paffage in this Scene is defcriptive of that 
natural curiofity with which jealous perfons are 
ufually affected, of enquiring anxioufly into every 
article of mind or feature relative to their rivals. 


* Vagabond for floating. 


+ Comparing the flag flu€tuating with the ebbing and flowing of the tide, to 
a page or /acquey following the motions of his mafter. Theobald. 


} His meaning is, thata gift may lofe its value, bsfore it is obtuined, Health and 
fortune, for inftance, may come too late for enjoyment. 


Cleopatra, 
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Cleopatra, upon being informed of Antony’s 
marriage with Octavia, having firft ftruck the me/- 
Senger of ill news, and drove him off the fcene, fpeaks 
thus to her women : 


Lead me from hence— 

J faint—Oh, Iras, Charmian—’Tis no matter— 
Go to the fellow, good Alexas, bid him 
Report the feature of Oftavia; her years, 

Her inclination *.—Let him not leave out 

The colour of her hair. Bring me word, quickly— [Ex.A.ex. 
Let hin for ever go +—Let him not, Charmian, 
Thovgh he be pdinted, one way, like a Gorgon, 
The other way’s a Mars—Bid you Alexas 

Bring word how tall fhe is—Pity me, Charmian, 
But {peak not to me {. Lead me to my chamber. 


Queen Elizabeth, according to Sir James Mel- 
te pices 
ville’s report, made the fame kind of minute inqui- 
ries from him, about her rival, the queen of Scots. 


SoC E: Noi Nel. 


On beard Pompey’s vefel. Pompey, OSavius, Antony, Lepidus, 
and Wlenas. 


Menas afide to Pompey. 
Wilt theu be lord of the whole world? 


Pompey, Lowe Shall that be ? 

Menas. Thos art, if thou dar’ft be, the earthly Jove ; 
Whate’er the ocean pales, or fky inclips, 
Ts thine, if thou wilt ha’t. 


Pompsy. Shew me which way. 

Menas. Thefe three world-fharers, thefe competitors §, 
Are in thy veffel—Let me cut the cable, 
And when we are put off, fall to their throats — 
All then is thine. 

Pompey. Ah, this thou fhould’ft have done, 
And not have fpoken on’t~-In me, tis villainy ; 
In thee ’t had been good fervice—T hou mutt know, 
?Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour ; 
Mine honour, it—Repent that e’er they tongue 


® Her charaéter or natural difpofition. 


+ Meaning Antony. 
This ig natural. In great misfortunes we refufe comfort, 


Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus. 
Hh Wath 


2 
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Hath fo betrayed thine at—Being done unknown, 
I fhould have found it afterwards well done ; 
But muft condemn it now. 


The dangerous falvo which men fometimes apply 
to their confciences, in profiting of another's crime, 
at free coft, as they imagine, is fully expofed in this 
Scene. But, in morals, there is no difference between 
the receiver and the thief; and as the wages of fin are 
pronounced to bé death, in the Scripture fenfe of the 
word, the delinquent who accepts the emoluments of 
vice, muft expect to be included under the fame 
fentence. 


x * * 
AC Coat. 57 OC. RUNCE ef, 


Moral writers have been diftinguifhed into two 
claffes of philofophy; whereof one fet of them are 
faid to elevate human nature to the rank of angels, 
while the other depreciates it to the vilenefs of thofe, 
who had once been fo. But our author reprefents it 
more impartially, neither inclining to one fide or 
the other; for there is not, perhaps, a virtue or a 
vice in mankind, which he has not pointed out to us, 
in the feveral characters he has occafionally intro- 
duced into his general drama. In this Scene he has 
afforded us an inftance in the latter predicament, by 
a defcription of that invidioufnefs with which men 
are apt to regard fuperior merit in others; more 
efpecially in thofe talents, which they are ambitious 
of fhining in themfelves. 

When Silius advifes Ventidius to compleat his 
congueit over the Parthians, in order to recommend 
himfelf the more eminently to the favour of Antony, 
his general, the old foldier makes a reply, which 
fhews him not only to have been verfed in camps, 
but in courts alfo. 

Oh, Silius, Siltus, 
Vve done enough. A lower place, note well, 
May make too great an act. For learn this, Silius, 
Better 
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Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame, when he we ferve’s away. 
Cefar * and Antony have ever won 

More in their officer than perfon. Soffius, 

One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 

For quick accumulation of renown, 

Which he atchiev’d by th’ minute, loft his favour — 
Who does? th’ wars more than his captain cat, 
Becomes his captain’s captain ; and ambition, 

The foldier’s virtue, rather makes choice of lofs, 
Than gain which darkens him. 

I could do more to do Antonius good, 

But ’twould offend him 3 and in his offence 

Should my performance perifh. 


aad OP ee aed tie 


Here follow two paflages, which for elegance of 
thought, or beauty of expreffion, it 1s not in the 
power of poetical imagery or language to exceed. 

When Oétavia is taking leave of her brother 
Otavius Ceafar, with all the fhews of a tender at- 
fection, Antony fays, 

The April’s in her eyes. J¢ is lowe’s /prinz, 
And thefe the fhowsers 10 bring it on. Be chearful. 

And afterwards, when fhe endeavours to fpeak to 

him, but cannot, her difficulty is thus defcribed : 


Antony. Her tongue will not obey her heart, nor can 
Her heart inform her tongue—she /wan’s down feather, 
That flands upon the fell at full of tide, 

And neither way taclines. 


rast Geold Sa i pall hal Pa be 


Otavius, upon feeing his fifter returning in a pri- 
vate cheracter to Rome, without having afforded 
him timely notice to fend forth a proper retinue to 


efcort her, fays, 


Nay, the duft 

Should have afcended to the roof of Heaven, 
Raifed by your populous troops ; but you are come 
A market-maid to Rome ; and have prevented 

The oftentation of our love ; which, left unfbewn, 


Ts often left unloved. 


® Octavms Cefar, ih 3 There 
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There is fomething more to be underftood, in this 
laft fentiment, than can be perceived on a carelefs 
erufal of it. A warm affection within, naturally 
infpires correfpondent emotions without. Thefe are 
a (bie of fetting of the jewel, which not only orna- 
ments, but helps to preferve it. In all the refined 
paffions, the delicacy of a fentiment infures our con- 
ftancy, even more than the /frength of it. The nice 
obfervances, the petits fois, which in fuch cafes may 
be almoft deemed petises morales, alfo, increafe the 
mutual pleafures and confidences of love and friend- 
fhip. They are the comets which feed the fun. Even 
virtue itfelt, all perfect as it is, requires to be in- 
{pirited by paffion; for duties are but coldly per- 
ormed, which are but pbilofopbically fulfilled. 


Oétavius to his Sifer. 
Cheer your heart— 
Be not you troubled with the time which drives 
O’er your content thefe ftrong neceflities ; 
But let determined things to definy 
Hold unbewail’d their way. 


Here is very good advice given, if by the word 
deftiny be underftood Providence ; which muft certainly 
have been what the Antients meant by it, whenever 
they had any meaning about it at all, for moft of 
the heathens made ufe of the expreffion, as too many 
Chriftians often do of an higher one, without affixing 
any manner of determinate idea to it in their minds. 
But the old wifeacres were not fatisfied to leave non- 
fenfe where they found it; they picked up the com- 
mon {peech, and elevated vulgar phrafes into philo- 
fophical principles. Hence the dottrines, that Nature 
created the world, and that Fate governed it, &c, 


S° Co EONGE avin, 


Here follows a thought, which, though falfe in 
the fentiment, is but too true in the praétice; and 
which, therefore, all men fhould be taught to be 
aware of, 


Antony, 
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Antony, taking leave of his friends, after his 
fhameful flight at Aétium : 
Pray ye, look not fad, 
Nor make replies of loathnefs—'T ake the hint 


Which my defpair proclaims. Let shem be lefr, 
Which leave themfelves. 


* * * 


As my gentle Readers may expect to be treated 
with a little of the Al for Love of Antony, in this 
Play, I fhall here quote a paffage relative to this 
fubject, which we meet with in the prefent Scene. 

When Cleopatra appears before him, after his de- 
feat *, he addreffes himfelf to her thus: 

O, whither haft thou led me, Zzypt? See 

How I convey my fhame out of thine eyes, [ Turniig from her. 
By looking back on what I’ve left behind, 

’Stroyed in dithonour. 


Clespatra. Oh, my lord, my lord— 
Forgive my feartul fails; I little thought 
You would have followed. 


Antony. Egypt, thou knew’tt too well 
My heart was to thy rudder tied by th’ ftring f, 
And thou fhould’{t tow me after. O’er my {pirit, 
Thy full fupremacy thou knew’it ; and that 
Thy beck might from the bidding of the gods 


Command me. 
Cleopatra. Oh, pardon, pardon. [Weeps. 


Antony. Fall nota tear, I fay ; one of them rates 
All that is won and lo{—Give me a kifs— 
Even this repays me. 


Shakefpeare, in the above inftance, appears to have 
been more galant than Milton, who does not fuffer 
Adam to expoftulate fo mildly with Eve— 

** Out of iny fight, thou ferpent.” Book x. 1. 867. 

However, we are to confider the infinite difference 
between the worlds that were loft upon thofe occafions. 
But as I do not think that the firft man was more ex- 
cufable for foliowing the advice, than the other was 
for purfuing the galley of his miftrefs, when fuch 

* Which wes occafioned by his quitting the fea-fight at Actium, to purue 


Cleopatra’s galley when it was failing away, 


ay Heart-/tring, i 
Hh 4 prizes 
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prizes were at ftake, their refentments ought to have 
been exprefled only againft themfelves. 


Be he Ee SINE IX. 

The natural connection and dependance of the 
inward upon the outward man, as it is here ex- 
prefled, is well marked in this place. 

When Antony, ina fit of defpair, goes out to pen 
a perfonal challenge to Octavius, the following re- 
flection is made : 

Enobarbus. Yes, like enough ; high-battled * Czfar will 

Unitate his happinefs, and be ftaged to th’ fhew, 
Againit a fworder J fee men’s judgments are 

A parcel of their fortunes, and things outward 

Do draw the inward quality after them, 

Fo fuffer all alike That he fhould dream, 
Knowing all meafures, the full Cefar will 

Anfwer his emptinefs !— Cefar, thou hait fubdued 
His judgment too. 

In this fame Scene, Enobarbus, feeing the down- 
fal of his mafter’s fortunes, enters into debate with 
himfelf, whether he fhall preferve his fidelity to him 
ftill, or fhift about, and take part with the con- 
queror; in which foliloquy he feems fairly to give 
the preference to the nobler fide of the queftion, in 
his argument, though he arterwards determines againft 
it, in his conduct. 

But ’tis ufually fo, in all deliberations of this fort ; 
for virtue and vice are of fuch oppofite natures, that 
there is no poffibility of bringing them at all into 
comparifon by any fophifter whofe judgment has not 
before been rendered partial and corrupt. So that 
in fuch cafes one may venture generally to pronounce, 
as the Poet does of women, that ¢hey who deliberate 
are loft. 


Enobarbus. Mine honefty and 1 begin to fquare * ; 
The loyalty well hela to fools, does make 
Our faith mere folly—Yet he that can endure 
To follow with allegiance a fall’n lord, 
Does conquer him that did his mafter conquer, 
And earns a place i’ th’ itory ||. 

* Vidtorious, 

j, In fame or hiftory, 


} To fguare, to quarrel, fo ufed by Shakefpeare. 


ACT 
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When Antony is told that Enobarbus had gone 
Over to the enemy, but left his chefts and effects 
behind him, he fays, 

Go, Eros, fend his treafure after—Do it— 
Detain no jot, I charge thee—Write to him— 
i will fubfcribe gentle adieus and greetings—~ 
Say that 1 with he never find more caufe 

To change a malter. Oh, my fortunes have 
Corrupted honeft men! Difpatch, my Eros. 

There is fuch an heroic liberality of foul expreffed 
here, as muft make one lament the misfortunes of 
the unhappy Antony, even at this diftance of time— 
for the fact here reprefented, is taken from hiftorical 
record. We may juftly fay of him, as the foldier 
does here, upon delivering the meffage to Enobarbus, 


Your emperor continues frill a Jove. 


Antony was not only a braver and a greater, but 
a better man than his competitor for empire. 
Auguitus was of a worthlefs, mean, jealous, and 
vengeful nature; though poets, and /ome biftoriaus, have 
deified him. But princes will have their flatterers, 
Milton has given one even to the prince of darkne/s *, 


Saori. vr) earl 


Here Enobarbus appears to have been equally 
{truck with the generofity of his mafter, and his own 
vilenefs; upon which joint reflection he paffes a very 
jut fentence on himfelf. 


I am alone the villain of the earth, 
And feel lam fo moit. O, Antony, 
Thou mine of bounty, how wouldft thou have paid 
My better fervice, when my turpitude 
Thou doft fo crown with gold! This blows + my heart; 
If fwift thought break it not, a {wifter mean 
Shall out-Rrike thought—But thought will do’t, I feel. 
] fight againtt thee !—No, J will go feek 
Some ditch, where I may die, the faul’ft bef fits 
Wy latter part of life. 
* See Beelzebub’s compliments to Satan, Book ill, + For favells. 


SCENE 
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SCENE Vill. 


The contrition of Enobarbus was fincere; for 
here the ftrone fenfe of his bafenefs burfts his fwoln 
Heaxt ; 

O bear me witnefs, night! 

Be witnefs to me, O thou bleffed moon ! 

When men revolted shall upon record 

Bear hateful memory, poor Enobarbus did 
Before thy face repent! . . 

© fovereign miftrefs of true melanchol ly, 

The poifonous damp of night difpunge upon me, 
That hfe, a very rebel to my will, 

May hang no longer on me*! QO Antony, 
Nobler than my revolt is infamous, 

Forgive me in thine own particular ; 

Bat let the world rank me in regifter, 

A mafter-leaver, and a fug:tive— 

Oh Antony! Oh Antony ! [ Dres. 


I fhall not pretend to difpute a knowledge of 
human nature with Shakefpeare, but, if he had not 
given us a reprefentation of this character, I fhould 
hardly have been brought to imagine that a breaft 
capable of harbouring fuch treachery and vilenefs, 
could ever, at the fame time, have contained a fpirit 
of fo much honour, and fo ftrong a ienfe of thame. 

One of the ai Gale upon iecing him fink down 
on the ground, fays to his companion, tiac he has 
fallen afleep ; but the other, who had overheard 
his foliloquy, replies, very juftly, 

Swoons, rather 3 for /o bad a prayer as his, 
Was never yet for fleep. 
SC BoN Gere oc le 


In this place our Author defcribes the viciffitudes 
of life, and the quick fhiftings of fortune, by an 
apt and beautiful fimile. 


Antony azd Eros. 


Antory. Eros, thou yet behold’ft me. 
Eres, Ay, noble lord. 


* I have left out a paffage here, which only difgraces this fine {peech. 
Antony, 
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Antony. Sometime, we fee a cloud that’s dragonith ; 
A vapour fometimes like a bear, or lion, 
A tower’d citadel, a pendant rock, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, 
With trees upoa’t that nod unto the world, 
And mock our eyes with air. Thou ’ft feen thefe figns, 
They are black Vefper’s pageants. 


Eros. Ay, my lord. 


Antony. That which is now a horfe, ev’n with a thought, 
The rack * diflimns, and makes it indiftinga, 
As water is in water. 


Eros. It does, my Lord. 


dintony, My good knave +, Eros, now thy captain is 
Ew’n fuch a body—Here I’m Antony, 
Yet cannot hold this vifible fhape, my knave. 
The reft of the fpeech is affecting, but relates 
not to the defcription. 


fide Vv, SCENE: V. 


We meet with nothing in this A& worth noting, 


except a {peech made by one of Shakefpeare’s in/pired 
Clowns in this Scene. 


I know that a woman is a difh for the Gods, if the Devil 
dre{s her not. 

Milton’s fine compliment to the fex, is only This 
expreffed with more politenefs : 


** © faireft of creation, laft and beft 
“© Of all God’s works ! 


But the Clown’s expreffion has a peculiar propriety 
in it, here, as being applied to Cleopatra, whofe 
vices had demonifed fuch diftinguifhed talents, and 
tran{fcendent beauty, as her’s. 


* This word is explained in my lat note on A& IV, of the Tempeft ; here 
it means only the diffolution of a cloud. 
+ Knave, an old Englith expreffion for a fervant or attendant. 
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Dramatis Perfonz. 


M E N. 


JAcHIMO. 
BELLARIUS, 
GuIpDERIvs. 
ARVIRAGUS. 
CLOTEN. 
PIsaNnio, 
Lucius. 


WwonmM E N. 


IMOGEN. 
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Ppa bone Bled ie Sees heavait: 


HEN the infidious Jachimo drops myfteri- 
ous hints to the guilelefs Imogen, that he is 
poffeficd of fome fecret relative to her hufband, 
which he hefitates to reveal, fhe urges him to the 
difcovery of it, in thefe words: 
You do fee to know 
Something of me, or what concerns me. Pray you, 
Since doubting things go ill often hurts more, 
Than to be fure they do; for certainties, 
Or are pait remedies, or timely known 
The remedv’s then born ; difcover to me 
What both you {pur ard ftop. 

The nature of the human mind is well fhewn 
here ; it preffes ftill to know the worit of every ap- 
prehended evil ; though noton account of the argu- 
ment above propofed, which is rather ingenious than 
juft; but merely to fatisfy the impatience, and re- 
lieve the fufpence of doubt. Providence has cer- 
tainly a defign, in every kind of impreffion it makes 
upon its creatures ; and the reafon that Imogen gives 
here, may, perhaps, be its true one, in this cafe: 
but what I contend for is, That fuch a reflection is 
not the real fource of our curiofity upon thefe oc- 
cafions. Philofophy may ferve to govern our im- 
pulfes, but is incapable of infpiring them. 


An Co RG eSyCTEAN seat: 


The Reader will require no affiftance to note the 
morality of the reflections in the following fpeech, 
as he goes along, and will alfo be able to recollect 
the feveral obfervations already made upon many 
fimilar ones on the fame reconciling fubyect, in the 


foregoing part of this Work. 
Bellarius, 
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Bellarius, fpeaking to his two pupils, Guiderius 
and Arviragus, concealed princes, as they are going 


a-hunting : 
Now for our mountain fport ; up to yon hill, 
Your legs are young ; I’ll tread thefe flats—Confider, 
When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That itis place, which leffens and {ets off. 
And you may then revolve what tales I told you, 
Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war, 
Where {fervice is not fervice, fo being done, 
But being fo allow’d. To apprehend thus, 
Draws us a profit from all things we fee ; 
And often, to ourcomfort, fhall we find 
he fharded beetle * in a fafer hold, 
Than is the full-winged eagle. Oh, this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check ; 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble + ; 
Prouder than ruftling in unpaid-for filk— 
Such gain the cap of him that makes them fixe, 
Yet keeps his book uncrofs’d t. No life to ours. 


In the fame Scene this fubjeét is renewed again, 
by the fame fpeaker, with further inftances and 


richer reflections. 


Did you but know the city’s ufuries, 

And felt them knowingly ; the art 0’ th’ court, 
As hard to leave, as keep 5 whofe top to climb, 
Is certain falling ; or fo flippery, that 

The fear’s as bad as falling ; the toil of war, 
A pain that feems to feek out danger, 

lV’ th’ name of fame and honour, which dies i’ th’ fearch, 
And hath as oft a flanderous epitaph, 

As record of fair act; nay, many time, 

Doth ill deferve, by doing well; what’s worfe, 
Muft curt’fy at the cenfure. 


S=CEUNGE Ve 


Pifanio, fpeaking of flander, fays, 
Whofe edge is fharper than the fword; whofe tongue 
Out-venoms all the worms of Nile; whofe breath 
Rides on the pofting winds, and doth belye 
All corners of the world. Kings, queens, and ftates, 


* Shards are clefts in timber, between which the beetle is hatched. 
t Earning titles or ribbands by mean adulation or court fubferviency. 
J Unpaid, 


Maids, 
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Maids, matrons, nay, the fecrets of the grave, 
This viperous {lander enters. 

The above paffage needs no comment, but what 
every Reader’s experience, either in his own cafe 
or that of others, may enable him to fupply. 

In the fame Scene, which is a forett, Imogen, 
upon reading her miftaken hufband’s mandate to 
Pifanio, requiring him to put her to death, on a 
prefumption of her having been falfe to his bed, 
thus exclaims : 

Falfe to his bed ! What is it to be falfe ? 

To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 

To weep ’twixt clock ahd clock ? If fleep charge nature, 
To break it with a fearful dream of him, 

And cry myfelf awake? That’s falfe to’s bed! is’t? 

Nothing, in fituation of circumftance, in thought, 
or expreffion, can exceed the beauty or tender effe& 
of the above paffage. It catches fuch quick hold 
of our fympathy, that we feel as if the fcene was 
real, and are at once tranfported amidft the gloom 
and filence of the foreft, in fpite of all the glare of 
the Theatre, and the loud applaufe of the audience. 
Tt is in fuch inftances as thefe, that Shakefpeare has 
never yet been equalled, and can never be excelled. 
What a power of natural fentiment muft a man have 
been poffeffed of, who could fo adequately exprefs 
that kind of ingenuous furprize upon fuch a challenge, 
which none but a woman can poffibly feel! Shake- 
fpeare could not only affume all characters, but even 
their fexes too—This whole Scene is beautiful, but 
falls not within our rule to tranfcribe any more of 
it here. The Commentators are all dumb upon 
this fine paffage—not filent in admiration, but 
frozen into fcholaftic apathy. One may fay of fuch 
cold critics on Shakefpeare, what Addifon does of 
lukewarm Chriftians, “© That they want parts to be 
“* devout, and could as foon make an epic poem, 


** as a fervent prayer.” 
Ti SCENE 
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The following fpeech includes too many different 
articles in it, to be comprehended under any one 
general head; but the Reader will note the feveral 
particulars of it, in the perufal. 

Imogen, in boy’s cloaths, travelling alone through 
the foreft, makes this foliloquy : 


I fee a man’s life is a tedious * one. 

I’ve tired myfelf; and for two nights together 
Have made the ground my bed. J /hould be fick, 
But that my rejolution helps me. Mulfird, 

When from the mountain top Pi/anio fhewed thee, 
Thou watt withinaken. O Youve, I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched. Such, I mean, 
Where they fhould be relieved. Two beggars told me 
T could not mifs my way. Will poor folks lye, 
‘That have afflictions on them, knowing ’tis 

A punifhment, or trial ? Yes; no wonder, 

When rich ones fearce tell true. To lapfe in fulnefs, 
Is forer than to lye for necd ; and fal/ehood 

Is worfe in king:, than beggars. My dear lord! 
‘Thou’rt one o’ th’ falfe ones—Now J think on theey 
My hunger’s gone; but even before, I was 

At point to feck for food. But whatis this? [Seeing acave. 
Here is a path to’t—’Tis fome favage hold ; 

Jt were beft not call—I dare not call—Yet famine, 
Ere clean it oer-throw nature, makes it valianten 
Plenty and peace breed cowards; hardnefs ever 

Of hardine/s is mother. 


A° Coeds =-1Ni, otG ‘EON Ee sHy, 


There is a true fpirit of natural bravery expreffed 
here. When Cloten meets Guiderius in the foreft, 
and challenges him to yield himfelf a prifoner, he 
replies, 

To whom? Tothee! Whatart thou? Have not I 
An arm as big as thine? A heart as big? 
‘Thy words, I grant, are bigger ; for I2vear not 


My dagger in my mouth—Say, what thou art, 
Why I fhould: yield co'thees) 7. ihe meet 


Cloten, Art not afraid ? 
Guiderius. Thofe that I reverence, thofe 1 fear, the wife 
at fools 7 laugh, not fear them. 


* Tedious, for fatiguing, 
SCENE 
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After Guiderius has flain Cloten in fight, his bro- 
ther 4rviragus fays he envies him the aétion, and 
wifhes for fome fuch trial of danger to exercife his 
own {fpirit upon. On this occafion old Bellarius 
makes the following reflection : 

O thou goddefs, 

Thou divine Nature, how thyfelf thou blazon’ft, 
In thefe two princely boys! ‘They are as gentle, 
As xephyrs blowing beneath the viclet, 

Not wagging his fweet head; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf ’d, as th’ rude? wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 

“ind make him floop to th’ vale. ”Tis wonderful, 
That an invifible inftin fhould frame them 

To royalty unlearn’d, honour untaught, 
Civility not feen from other ; valour 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop, 
As if it had been fowed, 

The notion here expreffed, is one of the many 
antient pieces of fuperftition that modern philo- 
fophy has finally deftroyed. The lion has long fince 
loft its inftinét for princes, as well as for virgins. 
Human nature is the fame throughout; it is edu- 
cation alone that diftinguifhes man from man. There 
are, indeed, great differences often obfervable be- 
tween the talents and intellects of the fpecies; but 
this diftinction is remarked in individuals, only, not 
in the claffes of mankind. 

S:C-E NE --¥. 


But though I difpute the argument of Bellarius in 
the laft Scene, I allow him perfeétly right in this 
one, where, on giving order for the funeral of 


Cloten, he fays, 


He was a queen’s fon, boys; 

And though he came our enemy, remember, : 
He was paid for that; though mean and mighty, rotting 
Together, have one duft, yet reverence, 

That angel of the werld*, doth make diftindtion 

Of place ’tewixt high and low. Our foe was princely, 


* Reverence, or adue regard to fubordination, keeps peace and order in the 


“orld, hnfon, 
Johnfo ver ren 
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And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Yet bury him as a prince. 


% ® * 


As I do not meet with any thing further in this 
Play, for my purpofe, except a few thoughts which 
are better exprefled in former places already taken 
notice of, I fhall here conclude my quotations and 
remarks on this Piece. 


He le eS 
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Dramatis Perfone. 


WvE | PUN: 


AGAMEMNON, 
NESTOR. 
ULYSSES. 
ACHILLES, 


FENEAS. 
ALEXANDER, Squire to Creffida. 


WOM EN. 


CRESSIDA, 
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TROILUS and CRESSIDA. 


Ar Sea. 8, Cab NE IE 


A fies defcription of Ajax in this Play is worth 
tranfcribing, as being humorous in_ itfelf, 
agreeing with the reprefentation of him in the Iliad, 
and becaufe it may be applied alfo in part to many, 
and in the whole toa few, medley charaéters thar are 
frequently to be met with in life. 


Alexander to Creffida. 


This man, lady, hath robbed many beatts of their particular ad- 
ditions He isas valiant as the lion, churlith as the bear, flow as 
the ..ephant; a man, into whom Nature hath fo crouded humours, 
that his valour is crufted into foily, his folly fauced with difcretion ; 
there is no man hath a virtue, that he has not a glimpfe of; nor 
any man an attaint, but he carries fome ftain of it. He is melan- 
choly without caufe, and merry againft the hair; he hath the joints 
of every thing, but every thing fo out of joint, that he is a gouty 
Briareus, many hands, and no ufe; or purblind Argus, all eyes, and 
no fight. 


yO CE NE VG 


Creffida’s fpeech here, in reference to her wooer 
Troilus, contains very juft reflections and prudent 
maxims for the conduct of women, in the dangerous 
circumftance of love. What fhe fays, would be- 
come the utterance of the moft virtuous matron, 
though her own charaéter in this piece is unluckily 
a bad one. But our Author’s genius teemed {fo 
fertile in document, that he was unable to reftrain its 
impulfe, and coolly wait for a fit opportunity of 
adapting the fpeaker to the fpeech. Shakefpeare’s 
faults arife from richnefs, not from poverty ; they 
exceed, not fall fhort ; his monfters never want a 
head, but have fometimes two. 

Yet hold I off---Women are angels wooing? 


Things won are done 3 joy’s foul lies in the doing. 
mee That 
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That the beloved knows nought that knows not this, 
Men prize the thing ungained more than it is. 

That fhe * was never yet, that ever knew 

Love got fo {weet, as when defire did fue ; 

‘Therefore, this maxim out of love I teach, 
Atchievement is command ; ungained, befeech +. 

Then though my heart’s content || firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that fhall from mine eyes appear. 


5 C.B Ne Es a2 


The following dialogue can hardly be thought too 
long, by thofe Readers who carefully attend to the 
feveral admirable reflections comprehended in it, 
upon the dilatory nature of great events, the necef- 
fity of patience and fortitude, with the expediency 
of deference and obedience to order and authority. 


Al Council held in the Grecian Camp. 
Agamemnon. Princes, 
What grief hath fet the jaundice on your cheeks? 
The ample propofition that hope makes, 
In all defigns begun on earth below, 
Fails in the promifed largenefs. Checks and difafters 
Grow in the veins of aétions higheft reared ; 
As knots by the con4ux of meeting fap, 
Infect the found pine, and divert his grain, 
“orive and errant from his courfe of growth. 
Nor, princes, is it matter new to us, 
That we come fhort of our fuppofe, fo far, 
That after feven years fiege, yet Zroy walls ftand ; 
Sith every «Ction that hath gone before, 
Whereof we have record, trial did draw. 
Bias and thwart, not anfwering the aim, 
And that unbodind figure of the thought, 
‘That gav’c fur:aifed fhape. Why, then, ye princes, 
Do you with cheeks abafhed behold our works? 
And think them fhame, which are, indeed, nought elfe 
Bu: the protra&ive trials of great fove, 
To find perfyiive conftancy in man? 
‘The finenefs of which metal is not found 
In fortune’s love ; for then the bold and coward, 
‘The wife and fool, the artift and unread, 
The hard and foft, feem all affined, and king 
But in the wind and tempeft of her frown, 


* That fhe, that is,the woman, — +. For befeeching. 


|| Content, for capacity. 
Warburton, 


Dikin&ion 
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Diftinétion, with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puiling at all, winnows the light away ; 
And what hath mafs or matter by itfelf, 
Lies rich in virtue, and unmingled. 


Nefor, In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. The fea being fmooth, 
How many hallow bauble boats dare fail 
Upon her patient breaft, making their way 
With thofe of nobler bulk ? 
But let the raffian Boreas once enrage 
The gentle Thetis, and, anon, behold 
The itrong-ribb’d bark, thro’ liquid mountains cut, 
Bounding between the two moitt elements, 
Like Perfeus’ horfe*. Where's then the faucy boat, 
Whofe weak untimber’d fides but even now 
Co-rivall’d greatnefs ?—Or to harbour fled, 
Or made a toaft for Neptune. Even fo 
Doth valour’s fhew, and valour’s worth divide, 
In ftorms of fortune ; for in her ray and brightnefs, 
The herd hath more annoyance by the brize + 
Than by the tyger ; but when fplitting winds 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks, 
And flies get under fhade, why then, the thing of courage f, 
As roufed with rage, with rage doth fympathize, 
And with an accent tuned in felf-fame key, 
Returns to chiding fortune. 


Ulyfes. Troy, yet upon her bafis, had been down, 
And the great Hefor’s {word had lack’d a matter, 
But for thefe inftances. 

The Jpeciality of rule hath been negleed ; 

And look how many Greciaz tents do ftand 
Hollow upon this plain, /o many hollow faGions. 
When that the general is not like the hive, 
Towhom the foragers fhall all repair, 

What honey is expe@ed ? Degree being vizarded, 
‘The unworthieft fhews as fairly in the mafk. 
The heavens themfelves, the planets, and this center, 
Obferve degree, priority and place, 

Infifture, ccurfe, proportion, feafon, form, 
Office and cuftom, in all line of order. 

And therefore is the glorious planet So/ 

In noble eminence enthroned and fphered 
Amidft the reft, whofe med’cinable eye 
Correéts the ill afpects of planets evil, 


% When he rode through the air and clouds to refcue Andromeda, 
+ Brize, the gadfly. ; 
1 Sir Thomas Hanmer faye, from bis own authority, that tygers are fierceft in 
high winds. 
And 
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And pofts, like the commandment of a king, 
Sans check to good or bad. But when the planets 
In evil mixture to diforder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents, what mutiny ? 
What raging of the fea, fhaking of earth, 


Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, horrors. 


Diveft and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of ftates, 

Quite from their fixture ? So when degree is Shaken, 
Which is the ladder to all high defigns, 

Then enterprize is fick. How could communities, 
Degrees in fchools, and || brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable fhores, 

The primogeniture and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, fcepters, laurels, 

But by degree, ftand in authentic place ? 

‘Take but degree away, untune that ftring, 

And hark what difcord follows! Each thing meets 
Jn mere oppugnancy. The bounded waters 
Should lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 
And make a fop of all this folid globe ; 

Strength fhould be lord of imbecillity, 

And the rude fon fhould ftrike his father dead ; 
Force fhould be right; or rather right and wrong, 
Between whofe endiefs jar juftice refides, 

Should Icfe their names; and fo fhould juftice too, 
Then every thing include itfelf in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an univerfal wolf, 

So doubly feconded with will and power, 

Muft make, perforce, an univerfal prey, 

And laft eat up itfelf. Great Agamen:non, 

This chaos, when degree is fuffocate, 

Follows the choking ; 

And this neglection of degree is it, 

That by a pace goes backward, with a purpofe 

It has toclimb. The general’s difdained 

By him one ftep below ; he, by the next 3 

That next, by him beneath ; fo every flep, 
Exampled by the firft pace that is fick 

Of his fuperior, grows to an envious fever 

Of pale and bloodlefs + emulation, 

And ’tis this fever that keeps Trey on foot, 

Not her own finews. To end a tale of length, 
Trey in our weaknefs lives, not in her ftrength, 


{; Corporate bodies. 
+ Slcodle/s, more malignant than ative. 
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To which Ulyffes, further on in the fame Scene, 

adds, 

They tax our policy, and call it cowardice g 

Count wifdom as no member of the war ; 

Foreftall our prefcience, and efteem no aét 

But that of hand—The ftill and mental parts, 

That do contrive how many hands fhall ftrike, 

When fitnefs calls them on, and know the meafure, 

By their obfervant toil, of th’ enemy’s weight ; 

Why this hath not a finger’s dignity ; 

‘They call this bed-work, mappery, clofet-war— 

So that the ram, that batters down the wall, 

For the great fwing and rudenefs of its poize, 

They place before his hand that made the engine ; 

Or thofe, that with the fiercenefs of their fouls, 

By reafon guide its execution. 


May I venture here to challenge any thing in the 
Iliad, where the fame argument is deliberated upon 
by the fame chiefs, (with Homer’s gods to affift their 
counfels) to equal the juftnefs of obfervation, the 
richnefs of imagery, and the copioufnefs of reflec- 
tion, prefented to us in this refplendent paflage? 
But, as I faid before, on a comparifon between 
Shakefpeare and Sophocles, ’tis enough to deter- 
mine the literary critics againft me, that one bad writ- 
ten in Enghj/b, and the other in Greek. 


SC ENE. WI, 


In this place is given us a fpecimen of the antient 
chivalry, as firft infpired by love and galantry, and 
exercifed in honour or defence of women. xeas, 
attended by an herald, bringing a challenge from 
Fefior, to any champion in the Grecian camp who 
will accept it, delivers himfelf thus : 


Kings, princes, lords! 

If there be one amongft the fair’ft of Greece, 

That holds his honour higher than his eafe, 

That feeks his praife more than he fears his peril, 

That knows his valour, and knows not his fear, 

That loves his miftrefs more than in profeffion 

With truant vows to her own lips he loves, 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, 

In other arms than hers ; to him this challenge— 

Flector, in vicw of Trojans and of Greeks, en 
a 
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Shall make it good, or do his beft to do it. 

He hath a lady, wiler, fairer, truer, 

Than ever Greeé cid compafs in his arms ; 

And will, to-morrow, with his trumpet, call, 
Midway between your tents and wall of Troy, 

To roufe a Grecian that is true in love— 

If any come, Hector fhall honour him ; 

If none, he’ll fay in Zroy, when he retires, 

The Grecian dames are fan-burned, and not worth 
The fplinter of alance. Even fo mech. 


To which Agamemnen replies : 


This fhall be told our jovers, lord _“neas— 

If none of them have foul in fuch a kind, 

We've left them ail at home. But we are foldiers ; 
And may that foldier a mere recreant prove, 

That means not, hath not, or is not in love! 

If then one is, or hath, or means to be, 

That one meets Hector—if none elfe, I’m he. 


Old Neftor’s fpeech upon this occafion is well 
worth adding here, both tor the humour of his ex- 
preffions, and to compleat the idea of kuight-errantry, 
in which profeffion of arms, neither difference of 
age, or other imparity whatfoever, were allowed to 
be pleaded as exemptions, by the laws of fuch ro- 
mantic chivalry, 

Tell him of Nefor; one that was a man 

When Hector’s grandfire fuckt ; he is old now, 
Burif there be not in our Grecian hoft 

One noble man that hath one fpark of fire, 

To anfwer for his love ; tell him from me, 

Ill hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace * put this withered brawn, 
And, meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chaite 

As may be in the world—His youth in flood, 
Vl pawn this truth with my three drops of blood. 


Ane Paeth SoCs NS Vii: 


The laft paffage in this Scene contains a good 
ftricture againft pride, though fomewhat too quaintly 
expreffed, in the firft and laft part of the propo- 


fiction. 


* Van:brace, a fhield or buckler, 


dg amemnoi. 
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Agamemnon. He that is proud, eats up himfelf. Pride is his 
own glafs, his own trumpet, his own chronicle ; and whatever praifes 
itfelf but in the deed, devours the deed in the praife. 


Of all the faults of men, their pride is apt to 
give us moft offence; perhaps becaufe it hurts our 
Own *. 


fon ood Babe Oe 5. C EWN E= VIE 


The following fpeech may very well take Ecce 
mundum for its motto, as ’tis full of melancholy and 
mortifying truths. ButI don’t think the philofophic 
and humiliating reflections it contains, become the cha- 
racter of the fpeaker, as given us by Homer. Achil- 
les, on feeing the Grecian chiefs pafs by his tent 
without taking notice of him, fays to Patroclus, 


What! am I poor of late? 

Tis certain, greatnefs once fallen out with fortune, 
Mutt fall out with men too ; what the declined is, 
He fhall as foon read in the eyes of others, 

As feel in his own fall ; for men, like butterflies, 
Shew not their mealy wings but to the fummer; 
And not a man, for being fimply man, 

Hath any honour, but honour by thofe honours 
That are without him; as place, riches, favour ; 
Prizes of accident, as oft as merit ! 

Which when they fall, as being flipp’ry ftanders, 
The love that leaned on them as flipp’ry too, 
Doth one pluck down another, and together 

Die in the fall, 


In the latter end of the fame Scene, the invefti- 
gating faculties neceffary for a Minifter, with the 
arcana imperii, or myfteries of government, are 
ftrongly and poeticaily defcribed. 


Ulyffes. The providence that’s in a watchful ftate, 
Knows almoft every grain of Pluto’s gold +: 
Finds bottoin in th’ incomprehenfive deep ; 
Keeps place with thought ; and almott, like the gods, 
Does thoughts unveil in their dumb cradles, 
There is a myftery, with which relation || 
Durft never meddle, in the foul of ftate ; 
Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath or pen can give expreffure to. 
* Tam not fure but this has been faid by fomebody elfe before. 


Acquainted with all the refources of trade, commerce, or finances 
NH Recital, explanation, or comment. 
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Romeo. 
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None. 
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ROME Ov andes] Ue tekol. 


ERE it my province to have fele&ed the 

poetical beauties of our Author, there are 
few of his Plays that would have furnifhed me more 
amply than this. The language abounds with ten- 
dernefs and delicacy, and feems to breathe the foul 
of youthful fondneis; but neither the fable nor the 
dialogue can afford much affiftance toward my pre- 
fent purpofe; as the firft is founded on a vicious 
prejudice unknown to the liberal minds of Britons, 
tnat of entailing family feuds and refentments down 
trom generation to generation ; and the fecond, as 
tar, at leaft, as the lovers are concerned, though 
poetical and refined, is dictated more by paffion 
than by fentiment. 

But as my young Readers might not forgive my 
pafling over this Play unnoticed, I fhall juft obferve, 
that the cataftrophe of the unhappy lovers feems 
intended as a kind of moral, as well as poetical 
juftice, for their having ventured upon an unweighed 
engagement together, without the concurrence and 
confent of their parents. See my reflection on the 
firft Scene, ACt I. Midfummer Night’s Dream, where 
this duty and obedience is both enforced and re- 
ftrained. 

MCT ak peCrk: Nek-oll 

The firft paffage worthy of remark that occurs, 

is the following definition or defcription of that 


paffion, which, with refpect to the generality of man- 
kind, frames the happinefs or mifery of their hives, 


Romeo and Benyolio. 


Benvolio, Alas that love, fo gentle in his view, 
Should be fo tyrannous and rough in proof! 
are 


eam 


Romie. 
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Romeos Why then, O brawling love! O loving hate! 
Oh, any thing of nothing firit create! 
O heavy lightnefs! ferious vanity ! 
Mifhapen Chaos of well-feeming forms! 
Feather of lead, bright fmoke, cold fire, fick health ! 
Still waking fleep, that is not what it is ! . 
Love is a fmoke, raifed with the fume of fighs, 
Being purged, a fire fparkling in lover’s eyes ; 
Being vext, a fea nourifh’d with lover’s tears — 
What is it elfe? A madnefs moa difcreet, 
A choking gall, and a preferving {weet. 


AGC Taal Se Ee Net liie 


The allegory here, drawn from a comparifon of 
the qualities of herbs with the nature of man, is 
juft, ingenious, and poetical. 

Enter Friar Lawrence, with a bafket, in order to 
cull fimples for medicinal ufes. 


The grey-eyed morn {miles on the frowning night, 
Check’ring the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light ; 
And darknefs fleckered, like a drunkard reels, 
From forth day’s path, and 7%tan’s burning wheels. 
Now ere the fun advance his burning eye, 

The day to cheer, and night’s dank dew to dry, 

I muf All up this ofier-cage of ours 

With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 
The earth, that’s Nature’s motner, is her tomb ; 
Whatis her burying grave, that is her womb ; 

And from her womb children of divers kind, 

We fucking on her natural bofom find ; 

Many for many virtues excellent, 

None but for fome, and yet all different. 

©, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 

In plants, herbs, ftones, and their true qualities ! 
Nor nought jo vile, that on the earth doth live, 

But to the earth fome fpecial good doth give ; 

Nor aught fo good, but, ftrained from that fair ufe, 
Revolts from true birth, {tumbling on abufe, 
Virtue itielf turns vice, being mifapplied, 

And vice fometimes by attion’s dignified. 

Within the infant rind of this {mall flower, 

Poifon hath reficence, and medicine power ; 

For this being {melt, witn that fenfe cheers each part ; 
Being tafted, ilays all fenfes with the heart. 

Taro fuch oppofed toss encamp them frill, 

fis man, as well as herbs, grace and rude will; 


And 
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And where the worfer is predominant, 
Full-foon the canker death eats up that plant. 


In the fame Scene, when Romeo comes to acquaint 
the Friar that his former flame for the fair Rofaline 
Is extinct *, and a new one, for Juliet, like another 
phenix, had arifen out of its afhes, the honeft prieft 
thus exclaims : 

Holy St. Francis, what a change is here ! 

Is Ro/aline, whom thou didft love fo dear, 

So foon forfaken ? Young men’s love then lies, 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 

Holy S+. Francis! What a deal of brine 
Hath wafhed thy fallow cheeks for Ro/aline ! 
How much falt-water thrown away in wafte 
To feafon love, that of it doth not tafte ! 

The fun not yet thy fighs from Heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my antient ears ; 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the ftain doth fit 

Of an old tear, that is not wafhed off yet-— 
If e’er thou waft thyfelf, and thefe woes thine, 
Thou and thefe woes were all for Ro/aline. 
And art thou changed ? Pronounce this fentence, then, 


Women may fall, when there’s no firength in men. 

With this very juft reflection I fhall here con- 
clude my notes upon this Play ; the remainder of 
it affording but little matter for further oblervation, 
being moftly action, narration, and confufion. But 
if my Readers fhould require fome apology to be 
made for the quick conception of paffion in the 
character of Juliet, I muft refer them to my Pre- 
face to Scene IV. Act I. of The Taming of the 


Shrew. 


* This hint of Romeo's infidelity is left out, in the modern reprefentation of 
this Play. 
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Dramatis Perfonz. 


M E N. 


HAMLET, 
KING, 
POLONIUS. 
JUAERTES. 
Horatio. 
ROSINCRANTZ. 
REYNOLDQ, 


W-O ME 
QUEEN. 


OPsBELIA, 
PLAYERS. 
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EF reafoning could controul our grief, the King 
‘ and Queen offer fufficient arguments to Hamlet, 
in this Scene, to moderate his. 


Good Hamlet, caft thy nighted colour off, 

A\nd let thine eyes look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not, for ever, with thy veiled lids, 

Seek for thy noble father in the dutt : 

Thou know’ ft ’tis common ; all that live muft die, 
Paffing through nature to eternity. 


The King then takes up the fubje&t, and enlarges 
on it, 


Tis {weet and commendable in your nature, Hamlet, 
To give thefe mourning duties to your father 5 
But you muft know your father loft a father, 
Yhat father his, and the furvivor bound 

In filial obligation for fome term, 

To do obfequious * forrow., But to perfevere 
In ob{tinate condolement +, is a courfe 

O7 impious ftubbornnefs, unmanly grief; 

It fhews a will molt incorre& to heaven, 

A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 

An underftanding fimple and unichool’d ; 

For what we know muft be, and is as common 
As any the moft vulgar thing to fenfe, 

Why should we, in our peevifh oppofition, 
Take it to heart? Fie! ’tis a fault to heaven, 
A fault againft the dead, a fault to nature, 
To reafon moft abfurd ; whofe common theme 
Is death of fathers; and who ftill have cryed, 
From the firit corfe ’till he that died to-day, 
This mutt be fo. 


* The word here is framed from obfeguies, or funeral rites, John{on, 
+ Condolement, for forrew, becaule it requires condolemens, Warburton, 
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In this Scene, Laertes gives moft excellent ad- 
vice and matronly caution to his fifter, upon the fub- 
ject of Hamlet’s addreffes to her. 


For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 

Hold it a fafhion, and a toy in blood ; 

A violet in the youth of primy nattire, 

Forward, not permanent ; tho’ {weet, not lafting ; 
The perfume and fuppliance of a minute— 
Nomore. . . . Think it no more. 

For Nature, crefcent, does not grow alone 

In thews * and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 
The inward fervice of the mind and foul 

Grows wide withal. Perhaps he loves you now ; 
And now no foil nor cautel + doth hefmirch 

The virtue of his will; but you muft fear. . . . 
Then weigh what lofs your honour may fuftain, 
If with too créedent ear you lift his fongs ; 

Or lofe your heart, or your chafte treafure open 
To his unmaftered importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia ; fear it, my dear filter ; 

Aad keep within the rear of your affection, 

Out of the foot and danger of depre. 

The charieft maid is prodigal enough, 

Lf fhe unmafk her beauty to the moon; 

Virtue itfelf ?{capes not calumnious flrokes ; 

The canker galls the infants of the /pring, 

Too oft before their buttons t be difclofed ; 

And in the morn and liquid dew of youth, 
Contagious blafments are mof? eminent— 

Be wary, then, beft fafety lies in fear 3 

Youth to itfelf rebels, though none elfe neur 
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Polonius, on his fon’s going to travel, gives him 
admirable rules and inftrutions for his conduct in 


life. 
My bleffing with you ; 
Aud thefe few precepts in thy memory 
See chou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his adct. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar ; 


* Thews and bulk, fynonimous. 
+ €autcl. Vhis word, from the Latin cautela, fignifies imply caution, but by the 

abufe of language is brought here to mean dece:t, 
I Duttons, the buds, or germens of a plant, 


The 
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The friends thou haft, and their adoption tryed, 
Grapple them to thy foul with clafps of fteel, 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch’d, unfledg’d comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, 

Bear ’t that th’ oppofer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice ; 

‘Take each man’s cenfure, but referve thy judgment. 
Coftly thy habit as thy purfe can buy, 

But not expreffed in fancy ; rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaimsthe man. . .. , 
Neither a borrower, nora lender be; 

For borrowing dulls the edge of hufbandry, 

And loan oft lofes both itfelf and friend *, 

This above all—To thine own felf be true ; 

Andit muff follow, as the light the day t, 

Thou can’? not then be falfe to any man. 


In the continuation of this Scene, Polonius renews 
the fame topic with his daughter, that her brother 
had begun with her in the former, which is urged 
with higher authority, and enforced by additional 
arguments. 1 fhall give the dialogue as it ftands. 

Polonius, What is’t, Ophelia, e hath faid to you? = [ Laertes. 

Ophelia. So pleafe you, fomething touching the lord Hamlet, 

Polonius. Marry, well bethought! 

?Tis told me he hath very oft, of late, 


Given private time to you; and you yourfelf 
Have of your audience been molt free and bounteous. 


If it be fo, as fo ’tis put on me, 
And that in way of caution, I muft tell you, 
You do not underftand yourfelf fo clearly, 
As it behoves my daughter, and your honour. 
What is between you, give me up the truth, 
Optelia. He hath, my lord, of late, made many tenders 
Of nis affection to me. 
Polonius. Affe&tion! Pugh! you fpeak like a green girl, 
Unfifted in fuch perilous circumftance. 
Do you believe his fenders, as you call them? 


Ophelia. 1 do not know, my lord, what I whould think. 


Polonius, Marry, Vil teach you. ‘Think yourfelf a baby, 
That you have ta’en his renders for true pay, 


* J have ventured to tranfpofe thefe two lines, to avoid confufion in the 


argument. 
+ The text fays the x/ghr the day—-Warburton has made the alteration, much 


to the advantage of the paflage, : 
Which 
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Which are not fterling. Zender yourfelf more dearly ; 
Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrafe, 
Wronging it thus) you’ll texder me a fool. 


Ophelia. My lord, he hath importuned me with love, 
In honourable fathion, 


Polcnius, Ay, fafhion you may call t—Go to, go to. 


Ophelia. And hath giv’n countenance to his fpeech, my lord, 
With almof all the holy vows cf Heaven. 


Pelonius. Ay, /pringes to catch woodcocks. I do know, 
When the blood burns, how prodigal the foul 
Lends the tongue vows. Thefe blazes, oh my danghter, 
Giving more light than heat, extinét in both, 
Ev’n in the promife as it 1s a making, 

You mutt not take for fire. From this time, 
Be fomewhat {cantier of thy maiden prefence, 
Set your intreatments at an higher rate, 

Than a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 
Believe fo much in him, that he is young ; 

And with a larger tether * he may walk, 

Than may be given you. In few, Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows; for they are brokers, 
Not of that die which their inveftments thew, 
But mere implorers of unholy fuits, 

Breathing like fanétifed and pious bawds 4, 
The better tobeguile. This 1s for all-— 

1 would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have you fo flander any moment’s leifure, 

As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet, 
Look to’t, I charge you. 


SLCAEAN Boa Vat. 


I fhall here quote what Hamlet fays againft the 
vice of drinking, as it may fuit the latitude of 
England, as well as that of Denmark. 

Horatio. Isit a cuftom? 

Hamlet. Ay, marry, is’t: 

But, tomy mind, though I am native here, 
And to the manner born, itis a cuftom 

More honoured in the breach, than the obfervance. 
This beavy-keaded revel, ealt and wett, 

Makes us traduced, and taxed of other nations 3 


* With a freer fcope, 

t Bawds, infead of fands. Theobald. This alteration gives an obvious 
fenfe to the patiages and faves the expence of a comment, with which a text 
Sows neve: ee encambered, uprels it may ao otherwife be rendered intelligible. 


They 
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"They clepe us drunkards, and with fwinith phrafe 
Soil our addition ; and, indeed, it takes 

From our achievements, though performed at height, 
The pith and marrow of our attribute *. 
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From hence the fpeaker takes occafion to extend 
his reflection into a general obfervation, which moft 
people’s experience may enable them to fupport, 
that fome accidental peculiarity of mind, of man- 
ners, nay, even of features, have often hurt the 
characters, and marred the fortunes of particular 
perfons of intrinfic worth and merit. 


So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That for fome vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth, wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot chute his origig, 

By the o’er-growth of fome complexion +, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reafon ; 
Or by fome habit, that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plaufive manners; that thefe men 
Carrying, I fay, the ftamp of one defect, 
Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s fcar, 

Their virtues elfe, be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo, 

Shall in the general cenfure take corruption, 
From that particular fault. Zhe dram of bafé 
Doth all the noble fubfiance of worth out, 

To his own fcandalt. 


SC NoE Vill, 


There is fomething extremely remarkable and 
pleafing, in the following part of the Ghoft’s {peech 
to Hamlet, here. 


But howfoever thou purfu’ft this att, . 
Taint not thy mind, norlct thy foul contrive 
Againft thy mother aught ; leave her to Heaven, 
And to thofe thorns that in her bofom lodge 

To prick and fting her, 


® As our natural bravery is often imputed to our pot-valiantry, 


+ Conftitutional predominance. ; , 
t I fhall leave the Reader to interpret this laft paffage to himfelf ; for though 


Theobald has amended the text, fo as to hint the meaning, the fenfe of itis 
fill left imperfeét in the expreffion, 


He 
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He ‘repeats the fame fond caution to him, again, 
in At JL. Scene Xx. 

But, look! Amazement on thy mother fits ; 
O ftep between her and her fighting foul 5 
Conceit in weakeft bodies ftrongeft works— 
Speak toher, Hawilet. 

No Eattern fentiment infpired by the firft beams 
of the Sun, and refined by the fublimeft morality 
of Confucius, ever rofe to fo high a pitch, as the 
tendernefs expreffed in thefe two paflages toward 
his wife—even after her crimes. Have either the 
Greek or Latin mafters of the Epic afforded us fo 
beautiful an inftance of forgivenefs, and of love 
fubfifting even beyond the grave? They have both 
of them prefented us with icenes after death; but 
compare the behaviour of Dido upon meeting Aneas 
inthe Elyfian fields, with this, as being the moft 
parallel paffage I can recollect. He had not been 
uny thing near fo culpable towards her, as this queen 
had been to her hufband; and yet the utmoft 
temper that the heathen Poet could bring his Ghoft 
to, upon that occafion, was merely to be filent, and 
not upbraid, zz /peech; though he makes her fuffi- 
ciently mark her refentment, by her /ooks and 
behaviour, 
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Here Polonius gives fome inftruétions to a perfon 
ke is fending over to carry money to his fon at 
Paris; in which, though he requires him to fift 
narrowly into the manner of lite, company, and 
converfation of Laertes, yet he does it with fo be- 
coming a tendernefs and parental refpe@ to the cha. 
racter of the young man, as is extremely interefting 
and engaging. 

Polonius and Reynoldo. 


Polonius, You fhall do marvellous wifely, good Reynoldo, 
Before you vifit him, to make inquiry 
Of his behaviour, 


Reynoldo, 
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Reynoldo. My lord, I did intend it. 


Polonius. Marry, well faid—very well faid—Look you, Sir, 
Inquire me firft, what Danskers * are in Paris— 
And how, and who—what means —and where they keep ; 
What company ; at what expence; and finding, 
By this encompaffment and drift of queftion, 
That they do know my fon, come you more near ; 
Then your particular demands will touch it— 
Take you, as ’twere, fome diftant knowledge of him 3 
As thus : I know his father, and his friends, 
And, in part, him—Do you mark this, Reynaldo ? 
Reynoldo. Ay, very well, my lord. 
Polonius. And, in part, him—But you may fay, not well 5 
But if ’t be he I mean, he’s very wild ; 
Addiéted fo and fo—And there put on him 
What forgeries you pleafe—Marry, none fo rank, 
As may difbonour him—Take heed of that— 
But, Sir, fuch wanton, wild and ufual flips, 
As are companions noted, and moft known 
To youth and liberty. . ... a « 
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Pelonius. It feems, it is as proper to our age, 
To caft beyond ourfelves, in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger fort 
To lack difcretion. 
Upon this reflection Doctor Fohnfon fays, * This 
“© is not the remark of a weak man.’ It is not, in- 
deed; but why fhould Polomus be deemed fo? He 
certainly fpeaks very good fenfe, throughout, though 
with the natural and re/peéfable mixture of the old 
man in it; which, methinks, as Addifon fays of 
Cornaro’s + ftile, is an improvement to it. As to 
the manner in which he defcribes Hamlet’s madneis, 
in Scene IV. following, I take it to be only defigned 
by Shakefpeare in ridicule of the old pedantic mode 
of definitions, or quaint diftinctions, in logic and 
hilofophy ; the categories, predicaments, and preai- 
cables of the Schools, uted in thole times. ‘There are 


* Danes. , 
He wrote a treatife on health and long life, at fourfcore, commended in tha 


Spectator, No, 195. 
many 
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many'inftances of the fame oblique ftrictures, upon 
other fubjects, in our Author; 1 have, therefore, 
ever thought this character miftaken, and confe- 
quently mifreprefented on the Stage, by its being 
generally given to a comic actor. 


pk Saal apa 6 be SC bh oNCE it. 


The famous foliloguy of Hamlet, here, To de, or 
not to be, is fo generally remembered, and has been 
fo often remarked upon, that I might poffibly be 
thought guilty of a neglect, in paffing it by with- 
out a comment. But the fubje& ts a hazardous 
one, and therefore had better not be meddled with. 
It might, perhaps, bear a difcuffion in philofophy, 
but religion forbids any manner of debate upon it. 


SE Grad Srl Pd Se GS 


Shake[peare not only affords documents to real 
life, but fupplies them even to the mimic one; as 
may be feen in this Scene, where he makes Hamlet 
give inftru€ions to Aétors how they fhould perform 
their parts. But as there is no moral to be extracted 
from the paffage, | fhall not quote it here. 

But all thele rules, however excellent in them- 
felves, may be confidered rather as ftri€tures on bad 
performers, than precepts for their reformation. 
Actors, like Poets, muft be born, not made; and 
areceipt to form an Aéior, may be confidered in the 
fame light with the one to frame an Epic poem, It is 
not {o much from want of notion, as of Nature, that 
fo many of the Dramatis Perfone are found to be 
deficient in the expreffion of fentiment, and repre- 
jentation of character. 

Talents are as neceffary to Actors, as Gemins is to 
Authors ; if I may be allowed fuch a diftinétion of 
terms-—but neither are to be acquired in the fchools. 
All Mr. Garrick’s art, without his sature, would 
produce no effect, as may be feen in the many who 

have 
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have /aboriou/ly, but vainly attempted to copy him. 
I have known perfons capable of writing a part, who 
were incapable of performing it. Our Author him- 
felf was an inftance of this inconfiftency ; who, though 
he formed the rwe, could not fupply the example. 


Sesh Nee. VI 


In the Strollers’ play here introduced, where the 
Lady is faid to proteft too much, the fpeech which the 
Duke her hufband makes upon that occafion, fhews 
a perfect knowledge in the mind and manners of 
human nature. 


I do believe you think what now you fpeak ; 

But what we do determine oft we break ; 

Purpofe is but the flave of memory, 

Of violent birth, but poor validity ; 

Which now, like fruits unripe, fticks on the tree, 
But fall unfhaken when they mellow be. 

Mott neceffary tis, that we forgot 

To pay ourfelves what to ourfelves is debt * ; 
What to ourfelves in paflion we propofe, 

The paffion ending doth the purpofe lofe ; 

The violence of either grief or joy, 

Their own enattures with themfelves deftroy. 
Where joy moft revels, grief doth moft lament, 
Grief joys. joy grieves, on flender accident. 

This world is not for aye, nor is it ftrange, 

That e’en our loves fhould with our fortunes change ; 
For ’tis a queftion left us yet to prove, 

Whether love leads fortune, or elfe fortune love. 
The great man down, you mark his fav’rite flies ; 
‘The poor advanced, makes friends of enemies, 
nd hitherto doth love on fortune tend, 

For who not needs, foall never lack a friend; 

Ind who in want a holiow friend doth try, 

Directly feafons him bis enemy. 

But orderly to end where I begun, 

Our wills and fates do fo contrary run, 

That our devices ftill are over-thrown ; 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own. 


59°C. vo (NS er Vil. 
There is fomething very affecting in the felf-ex- 
poftulation entered into by Hamlet, in this place, 


* This fentiment is improperly exprefied; but the meaning of the paffage 
is, that we think we may resmit engagements made only to ourlelyes, without 
a frain of confcience. 

jut 
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juft before he proceeds to hold the conference with 
his mother : 


Soft ; now to my mother— 

O heart, lofe not thy nature ; let not ever 
The foul of Nero enter this firm bofom ; 

Let me be cruel *, but not unnatural ; 

J will fpeak daggers to her, but ufe none. 
My tongue and {oul in this be hypocrites ; 
How in my words foever fhe be fhent +, 

To give them feals}, never my foul confent ! 


The filial tendernefs here expreffed towards her, 
is in the fame generous ftrain with the conjugal one 
before taken notice of, in the Ghoft’s fpeech; But 
howfoever thou purfueft this ati, &c. 


5S CabreNeE evil; 


Upon the king’s expreffing an apprehenfion of 
fome commotion in the State, which might arife 
trom Hamlet’s madnefs, Rofincrantz makes the fol- 
lowing fpeech : 

The fingle and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the ftrength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itfelf from noyance; but much more, 
That {pirit on whofe weal depends and retts 
‘The lives of many. The ceafe of majefty 
Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, doth draw 
What’s near it with it. ’Tis a mafly wheel, 
Fixt on the fummit of the higheft mount, 

‘To whofe huge fpokes ten thoufand lefler things 
Are mortifed and adjoined ; which, when it falls, 
Each {mall annexment, petty confequence, 
Attends the boifterous ruin. Ne’er alone 

Did the king figh ; but with a general groan, 


The reflections in the above fpeech contain a 
very juft and political moral in them; which ought 
to be oppofed to all rebellious motions that may 
ever arife in the minds of a difcontented people. 
If after fuch a paute of deliberation, it fhall fail 
of producing its proper effect, there muft be fuffi- 


* Cruel, for fevere. + Shent, fertenred, or condemned, 
¢ To give them warrant or autheri'y io execute juttice, 


cient 
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cient caufe to fufpe&, that the private advantage of 
individuals is more intended than the general one of 
the community. I do not mean to plead here for 
the old and juftly exploded doétrines of paffve obe- 
dience and non-refiftance, but only to hint a diftinction 
between reafon and refentment, between rebellion and 


defence, 


The following fpeech in the fame Scene will fup- 
ply its own reflections and morals, without the af- 


fiftance of a comment. 


King. Oh! my offence is rank, it fmells to heaven. 


Pray, I cannot, 

Though inclination be as fharp as’t will ; 

My ftronger guilt defeats my ftrong intent ; 
And, like a man to double bufinefs bound, 

I ftand in paufe where I fhall firft begin, 
And both neglect. What if this curfed hand 
Were thicker than itfelf with brother’s blood ? 
Js there not rain enough in the {weet heavens, 


To wath it white as fnow ? Whereto ferves mercy, 


But to confront the vifage of offence ? 

And what’s in prayer but this twofold force, 
To be foreftalled ere we come to fall, 

Or pardoned being down ? Then I’ll look up ; 
My fault is paft. But, oh! what form of prayer 
Can ferve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder ! 
That cannot be, fince i am {till poffeffed 

Of thofe effects for which I did the murder, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardoned, and retain th’ offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may fhove by jutftice ; 
And oft tis feen, the wicked prize itfelf 

Buys out the law—CLut ’tis not fo above: 

There is no jhuffling 5 there the action lies 

In his true nature; and we ourfelves compelled, 
Liven to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

Jo give in evidence. What then? What refts ? 
Try what repentance can. M’hat can it not? 
Yet what can it, when one cannot repent * ? 
Oh wretched ftate! O bofom, black as death ! 
Oh limed foul, that ftruggling to be free, 

Art more engaged ! Help, angels! make affay ! 


* That is, thew their penitence fincere by rrak ng reffitution. 


Ll 


Bow, 
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Bow, ftubborn knees ! and heart, with ftrings of fteel, 
Be foft as finews of the new-born babe! 
All may be well — [ Kueels. 


After fome time he rifes, and fays, 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below : 
Words without thoughts will ne’er to Heaven ga, 


5 CcECN@E X. 


In the latter end of the conference between Hamlet 
and his mother, he makes a fpeech, upon the power 
of cuftom, which fhould be engraved on our hearts, 
and be the matin foliloquy of our lives. 


Good night; but go not to mine uncle’s bed ! 
Affume a virtue, if you have it not : 

That monfler cufiom, who all fenfe doth eat 
Of habit’s devil, is angel yet in this; 

That to the ufe «f actions fair and good, 

He likewife gives a frock, or livery, 

That aptly is put on. Refrain, to-night, 
And that fhall lend a kind of eafine/s 

To the next abjtinence ; the next, more eafy; 
For ufe can aloft change the Ramp of nature, 
And mafier ev'n the devil; or throw him out, 
With wondrous potency. 


As CORN: SCENE IV. 


The following {peech of Hamlet contains a very 
philofophic reflection, and is the proper fentiment 
of men who are not drutes in their nature, and de- 
ferve to perifh like them. 

What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time, 
Be but to fleep and feed? A beaf, no more. 
Sure he that made us with fuch large diftourfe*, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reafon, 

ofuft in us unufed, 


SCENE V. 


When the Queen fuffers Ophelia in her madnefs 
to be admitted to her prefence, left her pitiable con- 


* With fuch inveftigating nowers and faculties of reafoning, 


dition 
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dition might raife a tumult in the city, fhe makes 
this foliloquy : 

Let her come in— 

To my fick foul, as fin’s true nature is, 

Each toy feems prologue to fome great amifs ; 


So full of artlefs jealoufy is guilt, 
It {pills itfelf, in fearing to be fpilt t. 


A: Ceres wi, SCENE Iv. 


Here follows the defcription of an obfequious, 
empty, but impofing character, fuch as is frequently 
to be met with in life; moftly in Courts, or among 
thofe who, by a modern unmeaning title, are ftiled, 
The Ton—Vox et preterea nihil }\. 


Hamlet, fpeaking of Ofrick, 


He did compliment with his dug before he fucked it. Thus has 
he, and many more of the fame breed, that I know the drofly age 
dotes on, only got the ¢uze of the time, and outward habit 
of encounter ; a kind of yefty * colle€tion, which carries them thro’ 
and thro’ the moft fanned and winnowed opinions ; ard do but 
blow them to their trials, the bubbles are out. 


In the fame Scene, juft before his going toa 
engage with Laertes on the trial of fkill, Hamlet 
hints at one of thofe forebodings frequent in the hu- 
man mind, and already remarked upon in former 


places. 
Hamlet to Horatio. 
Thou wouldft not think how ill all’s here about my heart—But 
*tis no matter. 


Horatio. Nay, my good lord. 

Hamlet. It is but foolery ; but it is fitch a kind of gain-giving §, 
as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Horatio. If your mind diflike any thing, obey it: I will fore- 
ftal their repair hither, and fay you are not fit. 


YA tainted confcience, as the proverb fays, in other words, is apt to betray itfeif, 
|| Virtue and vice, fenfe and folly, are the only juft, natural, or adequate differ- 


ences in mankind. ‘Thefe made the firft diftinétions between men, and ought ftild 


to preferve them. ‘ 
* From y¢f, or barm. In general, it means Spumy or frothy. : 
§ Gain-giving for mifgiving. A moft extraordinary kind of, [ynonima, and only 


met with heres 
To 


hel be: 
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To which the gallant Hamlet replies, with a manly 
and philofophic {pirit, 

Hamlet. Not a whit; we defy augury. There is a /peciel Pro- 
widence in the fall of a fparrow*. If it be now, ’tis not to come ; 
if it be not to come, it will be now; if it be not now, yet it will 


come ; ¢he readinefs is all. Since no man knows aught of what he 
leaves, what is’t to leave betimes ? 


This is, in my opinion, a much better fpeech than 
the one that Julius Cafar makes, in our Author’s 
Play under that title : 


“© Cowards die many times before their death, &c.” 
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Shaftsbury, fpeaking of Hamlet, fays, ‘* That 
piece of Shakefpeare’s, which appears to have 
moft affected Englifh hearts, and has, perhaps, 
been ofteneft acted of any that have come upon 
our ftage, is almoft one continued moral ; a ferics 
of deep reflections drawn from ove mouth, upon 
the fubject of one fingle accident and calamity, 
naturally fitted to move horror and compaffion. 
“It may be faid of this Play, if 1 miftake not, 
that it has properly but ove character, or principal 
‘< part. Jt contains no adoration or flattery of the 
Jex; no ranting at the gods ; no bluftering heroifm , 
nor any thing of that curious mixture of the fierce 
“© and tender, which makes the hinge of modern 


tragedy, and nicely varies it between the points of 
lowe and honour.” 


_ * Pope feems to have borrowed a hint from this paflage, where he f»y$, fpeak- 
ing of Providence, 


“© Who fees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 
“A hero perifh, or a fparrow fall,” 
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Dramatis Perfonz. 
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Duke of Venice. 
OTHELLO. 
Cassio. 

Jasco. 
BrABANTIO., 
Roporico. 
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DESDEMONA., 
JEMILIA. 
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FAKESPEARE has written three pieces on the 

fubject of jealoufy ; the Winter’s Tale, Cym- 
beline, and this one, befides the character of Ford, 
in the Merry Wives. But fuch was the richnefs 
of his genius, that he has not borrowed a fingle 
thought, image, or expreffion, from any one of them, 
to affift him in any of the others. The fubject feems 
rather to have grown progreffively out of itfelf, to 
have infpired its own fentiments, and have dictated 
its own language. This Play, in my opinion, is 
very juftly confidered as the laft and greatett effore 
of our Author’s genius, and may, therefore, be looked 
upon as the chef d’euvre of dramatic compofition. 

How perfectly does Othello’s condué& throughout, 
correfpond with Iago’s defcription of it in the latter 
end of the Firft Act ! 

The Moor is of a free and open nature, 
That thinks men honeit, who but feem to be fo. 

Such a character is not uncommon in life; whofe 
virtues, arifing more from an excellence of nature, 
than an exertion of philofophy, is led to judge of 
others by itfelf, and of courfe become the dupe of 
art and villainy. 
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Othello here expreffes a very juft and liberal fenfe 
of a matrimonial conneétion. 
But that I love the gentle Defdemona, 
I would not my unhoufed free condition 
Put into circum{cription, and confine, 
For the fea’s worth. 
Li«4 SCENE 
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The argument between philofophy and feeling, in 
cales of misfortune or grief, is well debated here. 
The Duke, preaching patience to the father, upon 
his daughter’s elopement with the Moor, fays, 


Good Brabantio, 

Take up this mangled matter at the bef. 

Men do their broken weapons rather ufe, 

‘Than their bare hands, 

When remedies are paft, the griefs are ended, 

By feeing the wort, which late on hope depended 5 
To mourn a mifchief that is loit and gone, 

Is the next way to draw new mifchief on. 

What cannot be preferved, when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes ; 

The robbed that {miles fteals fomething from the thicf ; 
He robs himfelf who fpends a bootlefs grief. 


Bragantio, So let the Turk of Cyprus us beguile, 
Wo lofe it net fo long as we can fmile. 
He bears the fentence well, who nothing bears, 
Kut the free comfort which from thence he hears* ; 
But he bears both the fentence and the forrow, 
‘that to pay grief muit of poor patience borrow. 
Thefe fentences to fugar or to gall, 
Being ftrong on both fides, are equivocal, 
But words are words. I never yet did hear, 
"Chat the bruifed heart was healed through the ear. 


TY may poffibly be reprehended, by fome fevere 
moralifts, for noting the equipoife of fuch an argu- 
ment as this. In this inftance, indeed, I contefs 
that I aét contrary to the ufual tenor of document, 
which always takes part on the wie fide of a quef- 
tion. But, as I have faid before +, I do not think 
that ethic philofophy can ever be a gainer, by over- 
ftraining the finews of the human mind. We ought 
neither to be votaries to the Cynic nor the Stoic 
fects. We fhould not, with Diogenes, follow Nature 


in the mere animal fenfe of the expreffion, nor with 
Zeno fiy beyond it, in the metaphyfical one. ‘True 


* Alluding tothe homily ufually made by a judge, on paffing fentence. 
x > Lat Part of Pottfeript to Julius Cvefar, with viher paflages referred to in the 
“ores, 


virtue 
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virtue has no extremes. Its fphere extends not be- 
- F 4 s 

yond the Temperate Zones. It fleeps in the Frozen, 
and but raves in the Torrid ones. 
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I have before obferved upon the exuberance of 
Shakefpeare’s document and moral. He fo much 
abounds in maxim and reflection, that he appears fre- 
quently at a lofs to find proper characters, through- 
out even his own extenfive drama, fufficient to parcel 
them out to; fo that he is frequently obliged to 
make his fools talk fenfe, and fet his knaves a- 
preaching. Am inftance of the latter impropriety 
may be feen in the following paffage, which contains 
both found philofophy, and ufeful admonition. But 
that it may have the better effect on my readers, I 
with that whenever they remember the fpeech, they 
could contrive to forget the fpeaker. 

Rodorigo. What fhould I do? I confefs it is my fhame to be fo 
fond ; but it is not in my vértwe to amend it. 

Tago. Virtue? afig, Tis in ourfelves that we are thus, or thus, 
Our bodies are our gardens, to the which onr wills are gardeners. 
So that if we will plant nettles, or fow letiuce ; tet hyflop, and 
weed up thyme; fupply it with one gender of herbs, or diltract it 
with many ; either have it fterile with idlenefs, or manured with in- 
dultry ; why, the power and corrigible authority of this lies in our 
will. If the ballance of our lives had not one fcale of reafon, to 
poife another of feniuality, the blood and batencis of our natures 
would conduct us to molt prepofterous conclufions, 


The plea that Rodorigo offers above, for remaining 
till under the dominion of a lawlefs paffion, is framed 
upon a fatal error, too prevalent in the world, that 
virtue is a peculiar gift from Heaven, granted /pecials 
gratij, as it were, to particular and chofen perions. 
Hence indolent minds are apt to conclude it a vain 
tafk to reftrain their paffions, or refiit their tempta- 
tions, without the fupernatural aid of iuch an innate 
endowment. Iag~, in his reply, reaions very juftly 
againft this dangerous and difcouraging doétrine of 


partial grace; in fupport of which argument I fhall 
here 
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here add a pafface from a modern writer, who, 
fpeaking on this tubject, fays, “* The difficulties we 
““ apprehend, more than thofe we find, in the ftrife 
«‘ with all our paffions, is the only thing that pre- 
“‘ vents philofophy or virtue from being commonly 
‘attainable in general life. What makes the dif- 
*¢ ference between a chafte woman, and a frail one ? 
“ The one had firuggled, and the other not. Betweena 
‘+ brave man and a coward? The one bad firuggled, and 
‘* the other not. An honeft man andaknave? One had 
‘* fivuggled, the other not *,” 
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There is a good deal of after-wit reflection here, 
which, however, may lerve as a forewarning, perhaps, 
to fome of my Readers. Iago feeing Caffio defpond- 
ing, on being cafhiered by Othello, afks if he be hurt? 
To which he replies, 


Cafic. Paft all furgery.—Reputation, reputation, reputation ! 
Oh, L have loft the inuncrtal part of me, and what remains is befrial. 
Oh, thou invilible {pirit of wine! if thou haft no name to be 
known by, let us call thee Devil. ——! willafk him for my 
pot again, and he fhall teil me 1 am a drunkard ! Had las many 
mouths as Hydra, foch an an{wer would ftop them all. To be now 
a ienfible man, by and by a fool, and prefently a beait! Every 
inordinate cup is unbleffed, and the ingredient isa devil. 
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The following paflage will fpeak for itfelf : 


fzgo. Good name, in man or woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their foals. 
Who fteals my purfe, fleals trath, “tis fomething, nothing 3 
"T'was mine, ‘tis his, and has been flave to thoufands : 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me ef that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor, indeed, 


In the fame Scene, Cthello, while his alarmed 
mind is ftrue¢ling between confidence and convic- 


al 


The Poth mous Works of alate Celebrated Genius deceafed, 


tion, 
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tion, delivers himfelf on the fubject with a liberal 
and manly ipirit. 
Think’ thou [’d make a life of jealoufy ? 
To follow fuiil the changes of the moon, 
With frefh fufpicions ? No—To be once in doubt, 
Is once to be refolved. Exchange me fora goat, 
When I fhall turn the bufinefs of my foul 
To fuch exiuffolate * and blown furmifes +, 
Matching thy inference, ’Tis not to make me jealous, 
To fay my wife is fair, feeds wel!, loves company, 
Is free of fpeech, fings, plays, and dances well; 
Where virtue is, thefe are moft virtuous. 
Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The fmalleit fear or doubt of her revolt. 
For fhe had eyes, and chofe me. No, Tago, 
Tl fee, before I doubt; when I doubt prove ; 
And on the proof there is no more but this, 
Away, af once, with love or jealousy. 


Se. NI XII, 


It has often furprized me, to find the character 
of Defdemona fo much miftaken and flighted, as it 
too generally is. It is fimple, indeed, but that is one 
of its merits: forthe fimplicity of it is that of iz- 
nocence, not of folly. In my opinion, fhe feems to be 
as perfect a model of a wife, as either this author, 
or any other writer, could poffibly have framed. 
She fpeaks little; but whatever fhe fays is fenfible, 
pure, and chafte. The remark fhe makes in this 
place, on the alteration of Othello’s manners towards 
her, affords a very proper admonition to all women 
in her fituation and circumftances. 

Something, fure, of ftate 

Hath puddled his clear fpirit ; and, in fuch cafes, 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. ’Tis even fo— 
For let our finger ake, and it endues 

Our other healthful members with a fenfe 

Of pain. Nay, we mut think men are not gods ; 
Nor of them look for fich obfervance always, 

As fits the bridal, 


* Exfuffolate, buzzing. ri : 
+ He compares thefe whifpered flanders to water-bubbles floating im the Sh 
ic 
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She had faid to himfelf before, 


Be’t as your fancies teach you — 
Whaieer you be, Lam obedient. 


And afterwards, in confeffing herfelf before Iaco 
and A‘milia, 
Here I kneel— 
If e’er my will did trefpafs ’gainft his love, 
Or is difcourfe, or thought, or actual deed, 
Cy that mine eyes, mine ears, or any fenfe 
Delighted them on any other form 5 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 
And ever will, though he do fhake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly ; 
Comfort forfwear me ! Unkindnefs may do much, 
4nd his unkindne/s xray defeat my life, 
But never taint my love. 
And further on, where #milia fays to her, of 


Othello, 


T with you had never feen him! 


She replies, 
So would not I. My lowe doth fo approve hina, 
Lhat evn his fubbornaes, his checks and frowns, 
Have grace and favour in thent. 

As the married {tate is both the deareft and moft 
focial connection of life, I think this a proper paf- 
{age to conclude my obfervations with, ona work in 
which is comprehended the compleateft fyftem of 
the ceconomical and moral duties of human nature, 
that perhaps was ever framed by the wifdom, phi- 
lofophy, or experience of wninfpired man, 
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HERE are many favourite paffages in Shake- 

fpeare, which moft of my Readers have got 
by heart, and miffing here, may poffibly object to 
my having neglected to quote or obferve upon them, 
in their proper places. But my intention, in this 
Work, was not to propound the beauties of the 
Poet, but to expound the document of the Moralift, 
throughout his writings. 

So far from being infenfible to the other excel- 
Jencies of this Author, I have ever thought him 
by much the greateft poet of our nation, for fub- 
limity of idea, and beauty of expreffion. Perhaps 
I may even think myfelf guilty of fome injuftice, 
in limiting his fame within the narrow confines of 
thefe kingdoms; for, upon a comparifon with the 
much venerated names of Antiquity, I am of opi- 
nion, that we need not furrender the Britifh Palm, 
either to the Grecian Bay, or the Roman Laurel, 
with regard to the principal parts of poetry; as 
thought, fentiment, or defcription—And though the 
dead languages are confefied io be fuperior to ours, 

et even here, in the very article of diction, our 
‘Author fhall meafure his pen with any of the antient 
fyles, in their moft admired compound and cecom- 
pound epithets, defcriptive phrates, or figurative 
exprefions. The multitudinous fea, ear-piercing fife, 
big war, giddy maft, fky-afpwing, heaven-kiffing hill, time- 
honoured name, cloud-capt towers, heavenly-harneffed team, 
vafh gunpowder, polifbed perturbation, gracious filince, 
zolden care, trumpet-tongued, thought-executing fires; with 
a number 
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a number of other words, both epic and comic, are 
inftances of it. But with regard to the moral ex- 
cellencies of our Enelith Confucius, either for beauty 
or number, he undoubtedly challenges the wreath 
from the whole collective Hoft of Greek or Roman 
Writers, whether ethic, epic, dramatic, didactic, or 
hiftoric. 

Mrs. Montagu fays, very juftly, that ‘“* We are 
** apt to confider Shakefpeare only as a poet; but 
‘‘ he is certainly one of the greateft moral philo- 
‘** fophers that ever lived.” And this is true; be- 
caufe, in his univerfal {cheme of doctrine, he com- 
prehends manners, proprieties, and decorums; and 
whatever relates to thefe, to perfonal character, 
or national defcription, falls equally within the great 
line of morals. Horace prefers Homer to all the 
philofophers, 

Qui, quid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenits et melius Chryfippo et Crantore dicit. 
And furely Shakefpeare pleniiis et melts excels him 
again, as much as the living {cene exceeds the dead 
letter, as action is preferable to didaction, or repre- 
{entation to declamation. 

Example is better than precept. A dramatic 
moral affords us the benefit of both, at once. Plato 
wifhed that Virtue could affume a vifible form. 
Dramatic exhibition gives one, both to Virtue and 
to Vice. The abftract idea is there materialized. 
The contraft of character, too, affords an additional 
ftreneth to the moral; as we are led to love virtue, 
on a double account, by being made to abhor vice, 
at the fame time. The dramatic moralift poffeffes 
a manifeft advantage over the doétrinal one. Mere 
deicriptions of virtue or vice do not {trike us, fo 
itrongly, as the viiible reprefentations of them, 
Richard the Vhird’s dream, Lady Macbeth’s foli- 
loquy in her fleep, the Dagger Scene in the fame 
Play, Cardinal Beaufort’s laft moments, with many 
uther paffages in our s\uthor, of the fame admoni- 

tory 
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tory kind, avail us more than whole volumes of 
Tully’s Cffices, or Seneca’s Morals. 

{n this {cenic province of inftrution, our repre- 
fentations are much better calculated to anfwer the 
end propofed, than thofe of the Antients were, on 
account of the different hours of exhibition. Theirs 
were performed in the morning ; which circumftance 
fuffered the falutary effect to be worn out of the 
mind, by the bufinefs or avocations of the day. 
Ours are at night; the impreflions accompany us 
to our couch, fupply matter for our lateft reflec- 
tions, and may fometimes furnifh the fubject of our 
very dreams. 

But Shakefpeare feems to have extended his views 
{till further ; by frequently interfperfing allufions to 
the Scriptures, throughout his writings. I would 
not have the old Myfferies reftored to the Stage, nor 
fhould Dramatic Dialogue exceed into Sermons ; but 
I think, that fuch occafional hints or paflages, as 
this. Author has fupplied, when thrown in fparingly, 
and introduced with difcretion, may fometimes ferve 
to add a ftrength and dignity to the ftile and fubje& 
of fuch compofitions ; befides the advantage of pro- 
ducing, perhaps, effects of an higher nature, by 
calling our attention to more ferious reflections, in 
the very midft of our pleafures and diffipations, with- 
out finking our fpirits, or damping our enjoyments ; 
awakening us to the contemplation of a religion fo 
pure, fo equally free from the feverities of difci- 
pline, and the fuperftitions of devotion, of a fyitem 
of theology, framed even as Man himfelf would 
chufe; in fine, of a faith and doétrine, which has 
but ftronger bound the focial ties, given an higher 
fanction to moral obligations, and proved our duty 
to be our intereft alfo. 

Having now arrived at the laft page of my tafk, 
I muft confefs the apprehenfions I am tenfible of, on 
prefenting to the Public a Work of fo much diffi- 


culty and danger: though with regard to the oe Ps 
there 
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thefe articles, I acknowledge this to have been one 
in the clafs of thofe, of which Ferdinand in the 
Tempett fays, 

There be fome fports are painful, but their labour 

Delight in them fets off. 
But in refpect to the latter, I muft here throw my- 
felf not only upon the candor, but the indulgence 
of my Readers; hoping that the many failures in 
the execution may be pardoned, on the fingle merit 
of the defign. 
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PUBLISHER’S -€DVERTISEMENT 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY SHAKESPEARE 


this series, the reputation of William Shakespeare 

as poet and dramatist rose from a controversial 
and highly qualified acceptance by post-Restoration critics 
and “improvers” to the almost idolatrous admiration of the 
early Romantics and their immediate precursors. Imposing 
its own standards and interpretations upon Shakespeare, 
the Eighteenth Century scrutinized his work in various 
lights. Certain qualities of the plays were isolated and 
discussed by a parade of learned, cantankerous, and above 
all self-assured commentators. 

Thirty-five of the most important and representative 
books and pamphlets are here presented in twenty-six 
volumes; many of the works, through the very fact of their 
limited circulation have become extremely scarce, and when 
obtainable, expensive and fragile. The series will be useful 
not only for the student of Shakespeare’s reputation in the 
period, but for all those interested in eighteenth century 
taste, taste-making, scholarship, and theatre. Within the 
series we may follow the arguments and counter-arguments 
as they appeared to contemporary playgoers and readers, and 
the shifting critical emphases characteristic of the whole era. 

In an effort to provide responsible texts of these works, 
strict editorial principles have been established and followed. 
All relevant editions have been compared, the best selected, 
and the reasons for the choice given. Furthermore, at least 
one other copy, frequently three or more, have been 
collated with the copy actually reproduced, and the colla- 
tions recorded. In cases where variants or cancels exist, every 
attempt has been made to provide both earlier and later or 
indifferently varying texts, as appendices. Each volume is 
preceded by a short preface discussing the text, the publica- 
tion history, and, when necessary, critical and biographical 
considerations not readily available. 
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A Short View of Tragedy (1693) 
Xvi, 184p. 
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The Impartial Critick: or, some observations upon a late 
book, entitled, A Short View of Tragedy, written by 
Mr. Rymer, and dedicated to the Right Honourable Charles 
Earl of Dorset, etc. (1693) 
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John Dennis 

An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespear: with 
some Letters of Criticism to the Spectator (1712) 

Xxii, 68p. 


Charles Gildon [ed.] 

Miscellaneous Letters and Essays, on Several Subjects. Philo- 
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and Verse (1694) 


Xvi, 132p. 


Charles Gildon 

The Life of Mr. Thomas Betterton, the late Eminent Trage- 
dian. Wherein The Action and Utterance of the Stage, Bar, 
and Pulpit, are distinctly consider’d... To which is added, 
The Amorous Widow, or the Wanton Wife... Written by 
Mr. Betterton. Now first printed from the Original Copy 
(1710) 

xvi, 176, 87p. 


Lewis Theobald 

Shakespeare restored: or, A Specimen of the Many Errors, 
As well Committed, as Unamended, by Mr. Pope in his Late 
Edition of this Poet (1726) 


xiii, 194p. 4° 


William Guthrie 
An Essay upon English Tragedy with Remarks upon the 
Abbe de Blanc’s Observations on the English Stage (?1747) 
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An Attempte to Rescue that Aunciente, English Poet, and 
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Play-wrighte, Maister Williaume Shakespere, from the Maney 
Errours, faulsely charged on him, by Certaine New-fangled 


Wittes and to let him speak for Himself, as right well he 


wotteth, when Freede from the many Careless Mistakeings, of 


the Heedless first Imprinters, of his Workes (1749) 


94P. 


Thomas Edwards 

The Canons of Criticism and Glossary. Being a Supplement 
to Mr. Warburton’s Edition of Shakespear. Collected from 
the Notes in that celebrated Work, and proper to be bound 
up with it. To which are added, The Trial of the Letter Y 
alias Y; and Sonnets (Seventh Edition, with Additions 1765) 


368p. 


Peter Whalley 

An Enquiry into the Learning of Shakespeare (1748) 

84p. 

Richard Farmer 

As Essay on the Learning of Shakespeare... the Second 
Edition, with Large Additions (1767) 

vill, 96p. 


William Dodd 

The Beauties of Shakespeare: Regularly selected from each 
Play, With a General Index, Digesting them under Proper 
Heads. Illustrated with Explanatory Notes and Similar 
Passages from Ancient and Modern Authors (1752) 

2V., XXiV, 264; Iv, 258p. 


Charlotte Ramsay Lennox 
Shakespear Illustrated . .. with Critical Remarks (1753-4) 
3V., XiV, 292; Iv, 276; iv, 312p. 


William Kenrick 

A Review of Doctor Johnson’s New Edition of Shakespeare: 
In which the Ignorance, or Inattention of That Editor is 
exposed, and the Poet Defended from the Persecution of his 
Commentators (1765) 

xvi, 136p. 

Thomas Tyrwhitt 

Observations and Conjectures upon some Passages of 
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Shakespeare (1766) 
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Elizabeth Montagu 

An Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespear, com- 
pared with the Greek and French dramatic Poets. With some 
remarks upon the misrepresentations of Mons. de Voltaire 
(1769) 

iv, 288p. 


William Richardson 

Essays on Shakespeare’s Dramatic Characters: With an 
Illustration of Shakespeare’s Representation of National 
Character, in that of Fluellen (sixth edition 1812) 


Xi, 448p. 


Elizabeth Griffith 
The Morality of Shakespeare’s Drama Illustrated (1775) 
XVi, 528p. 


Maurice Morgann 
An Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John Falstaff 


(1777) 
XU, 186p. 


Joseph Ritson 

Remarks Critical and Illustrative of the last Edition of 
Shakespeare [by George Steevens, 1778], (1783) 

vili, 240p. 

Joseph Ritson 

The Quip Modest; A few Words by way of Supplement to 
Remarks, Critical and Illustrative on the Text and Notes of 
the Last Edition of Shakespeare: occasioned by a Republi- 
cation of that Edition (1788, first issue) 

viii, 32p. 
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Modest (1788) 

viii p. 


Thomas Whately 
Remarks on some of the Characters of Shakespere, Edited 
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by Richard Whately (Third edition 1839) 
128p. 


John Monck Mason 

Comments on the Several Editions of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
Extended to those of Malone and Steevens (1807) 

Xvi, 608p. 


John Philip Kemble 

Macbeth and King Richard the Third: An Essay, in answer to 
Remarks on some of the Characters of Shakespeare [by 
Thomas Whately] (1817) 

Sai, 172): 


Joseph Ritson 

Cursory Criticisms on the Edition of Shakespeare published 
by Edmond Malone (1792) 

X, 104p. 

Edmond Malone 

A Letter to the Rev. Richard Farmer, D.D. Master of 
Emanuel College, Cambridge; Relative to the Edition of 
Shakespeare, published in 1790. And Some Late Criticisms 
on that work (1792) 

ll, 40p. 


William Henry Ireland 

An Authentic Account of the Shakespeare Manuscripts (1796) 
ii, 44p. 

William Henry Ireland 

Vortigern, An Historical Tragedy, In five Acts; Represented 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. And Henry the Second, 
An Historical Drama. Supposed to be written by the Author 
of Vortigern (1799) 

80, Iv, 79p. 


Edmond Malone 

An Inquiry into the Authenticity of Certain Miscellaneous 
Papers and Legal Instruments, published Dec. 24, 1795. And 
Attributed to Shakespeare, Queen Elizabeth, and Henry 
Earl of Southampton (1796) 


vil, 424p. 
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Thomas Caldecott 
Mr. Ireland’s Vindication of his Conduct, Respecting the 
Publication of the Supposed Shakespeare Manuscripts (1796) 


iv, 48p. 
George Hardinge 
Chalmeriana: or a Collection of Papers... occasioned by 


reading a late Apology for the Believers in the Shakespeare 
papers, by George Chalmers etc. (1800) 


Vill, 94p. 


Samuel Ireland 

An Investigation of Mr. Malone’s Claim to the Character of 
Scholar, or Critic, Being an Examination of his Inquiry into 
the Authenticity of the Shakespeare Manuscripts, etc. (1797) 
vi, 156p. 


George Chalmers 

An Apology for the Believers in the Shakespeare-Papers 
which were exhibited in Norfolk Street (1797) 

iv, 628p. 


George Chalmers 

A Supplemental Apology for the Believers in the Shakespeare- 
Papers: Being a Reply to Mr. Malone’s Answer, which was 
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George Steevens, and a Postscript (1799) 

vill, 656 p. 
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